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LEON GAMBETTA. : 


¢¢ NEAR is the curse of this country. Fear is the source from which our 

tyrants and traitors have drawn their principal strength! On fear 
they founded their ascendancy, to bear us down, after twenty years of empire, to 
degradation, to mutilation! From fear they extracted that fatal plebiscite 
which was to drag us into war! Of fear was born that impotent reaction of 
the 8th of February, 1871! By fear, with fear, trading on fear, reaction al- 
ways triumphs over us! Oh, let us once for all rid ourselves of fear in our po- 
litical actions!” These passionate words are taken from the speech delivered 
last September at Grenoble, in the southeast of France, by M. Leon Gambetta. 
They illustrate effectively the principal characteristic of the orator himself, as 
well as that lamentable national peculiarity which he has so powerfully and 
justly deseribed. ‘The chronic malady of France,” Gambetta exclaimed, * is 
political fear! So brave, generous, ardent, heroic, disinterested as France is 
on the field of battle, so is she timid, hesitating, easily troubled, deceived, be- 
fooled, and terrified in the domain of politics.” Nothing can be more true 
than this. The bloody carnival of the White Terror came from the panic 
caused by the red reign of Robespierre. Fear of the Red Republicans made 
France fling herself into the arms of Napoleon III. The plebiscite was carried 
by playing on the fears of the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, and persuading 
both that a new lease to the Emperor was the only possible means of warding 
off battle and social disorder. The same influence of fear drove republican 
France two years ago to elect a National Assembly which is a sworn foe to 
republicanism. ‘ Let us have peace,” was the cry—* peace at any price. If 
we give too mueh power to Gambetta and his Republicans, they will try to 
carry on the war still. Better anything than that!’”” But Gambetta’s com- 
plaint against France illustrates by the law of opposites his personal charac- 
ter. His success as an orator, a politician, a ruler of populations, has been for 
the most part due to his utter freedom from anything like fear. Not less than 
Danton does he trust to audacity. Any risk for any object appears to be his 
principle of action and of speaking. Stake all you have, piece after piece—the 
luck must turn some time. Make any promise to-day; if you can’t keep it 
make another promise twice as big and bold to-morrow. and increase again 
the day after; some day or other you may be able to redeem all. Prophesy 
with the most earnest brow and in the most thrilling voice that the sky is 
going to fall; if thereby your votaries obey your commands in the morning, 
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who cares even though the prediction must be falsified by the evening? Thi. 
seems to me to be broadly the principle of Gambetta’s career, and one grand 
explanation of his personal success. Intense belief in himself, complete devo- 
tion to his own hopes, a faith in his cause which for the moment seems to ren- 
der failure impossible, the temper to say anything and do anything which the 
inspiration of the moment suggests, no matter how it may be confuted by the 
realities of the next succeeding moment—these are the elements of that 
strangely audacious character which has already stamped its impress so deeply 
upon the political life of France. 

In a former article I said that a stranger, introduced for the first time into 
one of the galleries of the Assembly, begins by asking, ‘* Which is Thiers?” 
and then immediately asks, ‘‘ Which is Gambetta?” After these two the gap 
in public interest is so wide that it would really be hard to say who comes 
next. Those who have seen Gambetta’s portrait have no difficulty in finding 
out the man. Apart from that unfortunate personal defect which is so pain- 
fully distinctive, the loss of an eye, there are peculiarities in Gambetta’s ap- 
pearance which make it easy to recognize him. The clear, sharp, almost 
aquiline profile, the keen, eager face, the thick, dark hair, where there are so 
many bald heads, the forehead shaped somewhat like that of Robespierre, and 
sloping slightly backwards, the Southern vivacity of glance, expression, and 
gesture—all these show soon enough the man whom every visitor is anxious to 
see. If the slope of Gambetta’s forehead a little resembles that of Robespierre, 
there is nothing else of Robespierre about that dark face, which sometimes flushes 
a deep red, and that quick, nervous, strenuous manner, denoting a superabun- 
dance of mental energy and impulsive force. Gambetta is undoubtedly an or- 
ator, if we are to judge of oratory by the effect it produces. His voice is pow- 
erful, but not agreeable in its tones. It has nothing sweet or appealing in it. 
It does not suitably convey persuasion. It does not, to adopt an expressive 
phrase which I heard used in speaking of Gambetta, “ caress the ear.” There 
is a strong flavor of a foreign accent, derived from the orator’s Italian descent, 
which is perceptible even to a stranger, and of course is very perceptible in- 
deed to Parisians, who used to say that Napoleon III. never spoke with the 
tongue of a genuine Frenchman. Gambetta is, I fancy, quite wanting in that 
precious element of the great popular orator, humor. He is sometimes in- 
dignantly sardonic; he is sarcastic in a heavy and crushing sort of way; but I 
do not find in what I have heard or read any hint of genuine humor. He is 
not made for the subtleties of argument, but for enforcing with passionate 
earnestness the meaning of a great and almost an obvious case. His language 
is rich and even redundant in its vocabulary, and yet it is not florid or ornate. 
There is hardly any metaphor or poetic idea or picturesque brilliancy in it, but 
only a profusion of powerful words, each succeeding word enforcing more vig- 
orously clap after clap, as it were, the emphasis and meaning of its predecessor. 
Sometimes there comes in a bold rhetoric» effect, combined of recklessness and 
then sudden self-restraint, which is worthy of one of the grand old masters of 
eloquence. Such for example was the broken sentence which appeared to 
rush unthought of, impelled by mere feeling and passion, from his lips, when 
he addressed a deputation from Alsace and Lorraine during his memorable 
journey of last autumn, eulogizing the courage and devotion of Alsace and 
Lorraine. M. Gambetta spoke of the lost provinces as “those twin sisters 
whom we weep, while waiting until we are able’”’—and then he suddenly 
paused and gasped, as if the powerful restraint of political prudence had checked 
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even his passion and forbade him to go further. An electrical thrill passed 
through the meeting. First there was a moment of silence, and then there 
came a thunder of applause, and the rhetorical effect of the unfinished sentence, 
of the hope and resolve it conveyed, and the stern and needful self-restraint 
which silenced it, surpassed anything that the most eloquent words could have 
produced. Probably this was a deliberate stroke of art, as carefully prepared 
and led up to as one of the effects of Everett or the famous dagger of Edmund 
Burke. Gambetta, despite all the seeming spontaneity of his rush of passion- 
ate sentences, almost always, I believe, prepares his speeches with care and 
exactness. Perhaps no really great orator ever cares much to trust to speak- 
ing that is strictly extemporaneous; although I have heard great orators who 
rose highest when compelled by impulse and the exigencies of a debate to 
speak at a time when there was no possibility of preparation, and when genius 
and earnestness were left, like the poet’s furor, to supply such weapons as they 
could. But I must say that, so fur as my observation goes, I do not think 
French orators are very commonly endowed with this remarkable spontaneity, 
or at all events are found willing to trust to it. I should certainly not be in- 
clined to credit Gambetta with any surprising gift of sudden eloquence, and 
therefore I think it probable enough that this splendid effect in his address to 
the deputation from Alsace was the result of deliberate plan and art. But its 
value as a rhetorical touch is in no way affected by the manner of its prepara- 
tion. Artis judged by its production, and not by the manner of its production; 
and nobody but a born orator could have wrought from materials so simple 
an effect so strongly appealing to so many varied and passionate emotions. 
Probably Gambetta is never heard at his best in the Versailles Assembly. 
Standing at the open window of some hotel or public building, in the principal 
square of a French provincial city, and pouring out to an agitated, emotional 
crowd of ten or twenty thousand people the vibrating, vehement sentences 
which carry the hearts and brains of the listeners away, and leave them for the 
hour captives in the power of the orator—thus, I presume, is the true Gam- 
betta known. The words and the style will not bear subsequent and literary 
criticism. The historical and political allusions are not for the study of the 
historian. The boldness of assertion may challenge question always, but cer- 
tainly will not always stand the challenge. It is in fact stump oratory—en- 
nobled and glorified, if you will, but still distinctly stump oratory. It is to 
the eloquence of the truer and higher school what melodrama is to tragedy ; 
what scene painting is to Titian or Turner. But, like melodrama and scene 
painting, it has its own distinct, legitimate, and honorable place and purpose. 
It is not an imitation, a pretence, ora show. It is not so great as the other 
kind, but it fulfils an end and has a function which the other would probably 
fail if it tried to accomplish. 

Gambetta is the youngest statesman of real mark in Europe. He is not 
yet thirty-five years old. He entered public life in the same year with the 
great Spanish orator, Emilio Castelar—that is, in the eventful 1869; but Gam- 
betta is some six years younger than the eminent Spanish Republican. The 
principal points of Gambetta’s career are so well known that they hardly need 
to be presented again. His family are Genoese; he became a member of the 
Paris bar in 1859, and he soon obtained a sort of fame as a pleader as well as 
a representative of the advanced Republican cause. In a clever series of short 
sketches of the “Men of the Third Republic,” lately published in England, 
there is an animated picture of Gambetta as he used to pass his evenings 3 
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few years ago among his Bohemian friends at the once famous Café Procope, 
where he would read in his loudest tones the reports of the speeches of Jules 
Favre against the Imperialist ministers, and would break out into exulting ad- 
miration and vociferously promise his hearers what he himself would do when 
he should become a member of the Corps Législatif. The whole sketch is 
piquant, and is done with a good deal of admiration for Gambetta’s character 
and talents; but I think it makes far too much of the supposed Bohemian ele- 
ment of the orator’s earlier days, and that it pictures him 4s more noisy, velie- 
ment, and even coarse than I at least can now well imagine him to have been. 
Gambetta’s ways and tastes are at the present day singularly plain, unpreten- 
tious, and modest. No man, I believe, could live with a greater freedom from 
ostentation. Many of his friends have spoken to me of his simple mode of ex- 
istence, with his good mother for a housekeeper, in a manner which gave me a 
high idea of the ex-Dictator’s genuine manhood. But it is certain that his was a 
very sudden leap from obscurity, or if you will from Bohemianism, into renown. 
The defence of a newspaper prosecuted in 1868 before the Court of Cor- 
rection and Police, for having opened its columns to subscription for the eree- 
tion of a monument to a vietim of the coup détat, gave Gambetta his first 
grand chance. He turned himself into a national prosecutor, and arraigned 
the empire and the Emperor at the bar of European public opinion. His next 
great triumph was when he defended a Toulouse newspaper, and was ac- 
claimed in the south of France as the young hero of liberty. This was the 
time when Rochefort was waking the echoes of Camille Desmoulins with his 
ferocious and unmeasured attacks on the Emperor and the imperial family. 
The air was disturbed somehow. People felt uneasily and vaguely that some- 
thing strange was going to happen. The treason of Emile Oijlivier had been 
proclaimed, groaned over, exulted over, vituperated. M. Thiers, with his 
wonderfully incisive criticisms of the imperial policy, had been undermining all 
faith in the supposed sagacity and success of that government which so long 
had had nothing to live upon but the repute of sagacity and success. It was 
the time for a man like Gambetta. At the general election in 1869 he became 
a candidate for a seat inthe Corps Législatif, and was chosen at once by Paris 
and Marseilles. He decided to take his seat for the southern city, and he en- 
tered the Palais Bourbon, where the deputies sat in those days, as the head of 
a party created by himself and dubbed with a title of his own invention. That 
was the party of the Irreconcilables. Other men might ask merely for free- 
dom and good government at the hands of any ruler. Others again might 
involve themselves in the dignity of their uncompromising republicanism, 
nnd cling to exile or toa political isolation equal to exile, while an Em pe- 
ror ruled in France. But Gambetta struck out « new path: He went into the 
Corps Législatif avowing his resolve to use all the weapons of parliamentary 
strife against the empire, and never to be reconciled with the empire. ‘* No 
matter what concessions you make, no matter what promises you hold out ”— 
this was virtually the programme of Gambetta—“ we will never trust you or 
have anything to do with you. The empire is forgery, robbery, and murder: 
we will not become reconciled to criminals merely because the criminals 
offer to pay a ransom on condition of being allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
crimes.” In plain English this was the platform of Gambetta’s party, and all 
the excited emotions of republicanism, stirred up by the new omens and sud 
den prodigies of coming change, surged up passionately around it. I think, 
considering the hour, the situation, and the unexpected elements pregnant with 
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new possibilities, that the creation of such a party just then was a genuine in- 
spiration, a veritable stroke of genius. 

We all remember the rest. The war came. The empire fell. On the 4th 
of September the Empress, through her friends, was seeking the counsels of 
M. Thiers, who cautiously declined to give them. Thiers seems to have never 
lost his head for a moment. The Empress and her friends had one plan: to 
keep the government going with the existing Chambers and a regency, con- 
ceding the Emperor’s abdication as needful to satisfy popular anger. M. 
Thiers thought of retaining the Chambers and working with them as machin- 
ery of government, but with the absolute dethronement of the Bonaparte dy- 
nasty as a preliminary condition. Therefore he could not meet the Empress 
or act as her minister, for he considered the empire virtually abolished. Mean- 
while the populace took possession of the legislative chamber, and the republic 
was carried by acclamation. Gambetta was borne in triumph by an exulting 
crowd to that Hotel de Ville which is now such a ghostly pile of ruins, and 
where Rochefort, brought from his prison, had then already been installed, and 
a new government was extemporized with Trochu for President and Gam- 
betta for Home Secretary. For a short time Gambetta was under a sort of 
eclipse, while Trochu, the General McClellan of the day, was still regarded 
as the man of the situation. But when the government removed to Tours, the 
National Defence Committee remaining in Paris, and Gambetta was sent to 
Tours to set right some misunderstandings between the two bodies, the pop- 
ular tribune became virtually dictator of all that part of France. In vulgar 
parlance, he “ ran” a republic of his own. He had one simple idea—to fight 
the Prussians. We need not now criticise his policy. The event has suffi- 
ciently condemned it; nor probably had it a ghost of a chance from the be- 
ginning. Besides, we are now only studying Gambetta, not the war. The 
policy he then pursued had this remarkable effect upon his career, that it made 
him—a mere civilian, a lawyer, one of that class which the soldiers of a former 
republic in France declared that they would send their Little Corporal to 
clear out of Paris—it made him popular with the army, and with many of its 
chiefs. The army liked the man who was for fighting anyhow. Many a 
French officer still stoutly affirms that the Prussians could have been beaten 
in the end if Gambetta’s policy had only been followed out. Thus the name 
of the popular triburie, or demagogue, or whatever he may be called, is asse- 
ciated with thoughts that are soothing to the self-love, reviving to the wounded 
pride of the army—a strange condition of things in politics, and one which no 
one who cares to forecast the possibilities of the coming time should fail to 
tuke into account. In Scott’s ** Bride of Lammermoor,” the shrewd and self- 
ish old lawyer, Sir William Ashton, begins to feel satisfied that the star of the 
unfortunate hero Ravenswood is about to gain its ascendant again, when he 
observes the remarkable attention which is paid to him by the cunning and 
time-serving politician, Lord Bittlebrains. I have heard observations of a 
similar nature made in regard to Gambetta. Ihave heard it observed, for ex- 
ample, that General or Marquis de Gallifet, the man who shot platoons of his 
Communist prisoners, the once fervid devotee of imperialism, has lately been 
showing a remarkab'e attention to Gambetta and proclaiming freely his faith 
in the young leader. There was a time, and it is not so long ago, when I can 
fancy that the Marquis de Gallifet would have shot the irreconcilable Gambetta 
with as little hesitation as General Dix would have shown in disposing of any- 


body who pulled down the flag of the United States. The fact of such a rap- 
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prochement as this is significant beyond any power of mine to enhance—al- 
though perhaps I ought not to call it a rapprochement, for I do not know 
whether Gambetta feels at all drawn towards his new admirer. So much 
Gambetta has gained by his war policy. The contempt which professionz1 
soldiers almost always feel for the civilian does not exist in his case. The 
civilian represented in that singular instance a combat “ to the utterance.” 

All that time, however, I gladly pass over. I take up the career of Gam- 
betta when, after having quarrelled with the Paris Government and been prac- 
tically superseded by them, and having retired to Spain and sulked there like 
another Achilles, he returned to France and obtained a seat in the National 
Assembly. In the mean time M. Thiers, having wandered all over Europe in 
search of allies for France, had endeavored twice in succession to make rea- 
sonable terms with Bismarck, and had at last succeeded. He had been ap- 
pointed chief of the executive power, and had carried the peace treaty by the 
force of his eloquence and his energy. He had fought with the Commune and 
captured Paris, and proved himself the one man essential to the lovers of order 
at any price. Gambetta returned to France when all this was done. He had 
the singular good fortune not to be associated in the minds of his countrymen 
with any of the events most trying to the French temper to recollect. He 
was not even embarrassed, as was Louis Blanc, a man of far higher intellect, 
by the conflict between inevitable repugnance for the absurd errors of the 
Communists, sympathy with their manly general purpose, and pity for their 
sufferings under the remorseless vengeance which fell upon them. Gambetta 
leaped over all that terrible interval, just as in the autumn of 1870 he soared 
across the interval between Paris and Rouen in bis balloon. Thus it was with 
something like a fabula rasa, so far as any errors of his career were concerned, 
that he made his appearance once again as a member of the lawmaking body 
in France. He had nothing to do in beginning the war; he had nothing to do 
in making the peace. He had not been carried away by the Communist 
movement, and he liad no hand in the vindictive massacre of the Communists. 
Therefore when Gambetta returned to the Assembly he began under remark- 
ably favorable auspices that which 1 may call the fourth act of his public 
career. In the first act we see the eloquent and impassioned young advocate 
acquiring a fame by his defence of political prisoners. In the second act we 
have the leader of the Irreconcilables in the imperial Corps Législatif. The 
third gives us the War Dictator at Tours, concerned about nothing but earry- 
ing on of the struggle to the very last; believing in the levée en masse, believ- 
ing in anything, in the powers above, in the powers below, which might drive 
the Prussians out of the country. We are now in the fourth act, which shows 
us Gambetta a delegate in an Assembly nominally Republican; Gambetta en- 
gaged in striving to solve the problem of how to make a republic in spite of 
two aristocracies and one bourgeoisie who hate and dread the republic, a peas- 
antry who understand nothing about it, and a radical working class who thus 
far fail to see anything really republican in it. On the one side we have Gam- 
betta and his Republicans. On the other we have the Legitimists, the Orlean- 
ists, the shopkeepers, and the peasants. Of these the two former are practically 
irreconcilable so far as any genuine republic is concerned. The two latter 
will accept in the end any republic or monarchy or other conceivable form of 
rule which seems likely to insure them a quiet life and promises a decent chance 
of their making a fair profit. 

Of course, when Gambetta returned to France and entered on the fourth act 
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of his career, he found no difficulty in obtaining a seat in the Assembly. He 
was elecied, as popular favorites usually are in France, without having to con- 
tribute a single coin toward the expense of the election. He was at once ac- 
cepted as one of the leaders, indeed, the principal leader of the Extreme Left— 
that is of the Radical Republicans. Officials began to pay court to him; 
foreign ministers were glad of the opportunity of conversing with him; emi- 
nent politicians from other countries sought an introduction to him; news- 
paper correspondents began to ‘interview ” him. He conducted himself with 
greater discretion and self-restraint than most of his friends expected, or any 
of his euemies desired. I was going to say that he assumed the airs of a re- 
sponsible statesman, but such an expression would convey a meaning which I 
do not desire to attach to my words. I would rather say that he assumed, 
doubtless with deliberate intent, the manner of one who is fully conscious that 
he can no longer hold the position of a mere speechmaker, of a mere free 
lance, in French politics. He accepted M. Thiers and his government as the 
best thing that could be had, and he has held loyally to the President. He does 
not often speak in the Chamber. To be sure, he created a pretty storm when 
he made his famous tour of Savoy last autumn and delivered his series of re- 
publican addresses. These speeches were the cause or at least the pretext 
of all the long and exciting controversy which has since taken place between 
M. Thiers and the monarchists of the Assembly. In these speeches Gambetta 
naturally attacked the monarchists pretty sharply, and he painted them ex- 
actly as for generations all monarchists had been accustomed to paint the Re- 
publican party, as the enemies of peace and the conspirators against order. 
He denounced the Assembly in severe language, but not so severe as Jolin 
Bright used to employ in censuring an Anti-Reform Parliament; and which 
might be called base flattery when compared with the terms in which Wendell 
Phillips has often arraigned an American Senate. But what particularly ag- 
grieved the monarchists was that at one town, Annecy—a place memorable in 
the history of Jean Jacques Rousseau—the deputy mayor at a banquet to 
Gambetta coupled his name with that of Thiers in a toast, and drank to them 
as the two great citizens and supporters of the French Republic. Gambetta 
in his reply gave rather a formal and perfunctory assent to the eulogy upon 
Thiers. He remarked that the First Magistrate being the delegate of the na- 
tion, it was especially becoming in Republicans to surround him with respect 
as the representative of the majesty of the people. He praised the wit, the 
sagacity, the fertility of resources, the zeal, the activity, the quick political in- 
stinct, and so forth, of the President of the Republic; but he certainly said no 
word which indicated any particular enthusiasm or devotion on his own part 
to M. Thiers. Still it was enough for the monarchical party that the two 
names had been coupled, and that M. Thiers had not resented the outrage and 
repudiated any possible cohesion with a Radical Republican. The monarch- 
ists called upon M. Thiers to declare against Gambetta and republicanism. 
Of course the clever old President had not the faintest notion of doing any- 
thing of the kind; and hence, in brief, came the whole of the controversy which 
at one moment seemed likely to compel the President to have recourse to a 
coup @état, and of which even now it would be impossible to foresee the final 
consequences. Gambetta acted with admirable discretion. He listened to his 
enemies and let them rave. No taunts or challenges could provoke him into 
taking any part in the debates which arose out of his Savoy speeches. He did 
not consider himself in any degree responsible to the Versailles Assembly for 
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anything he might have said outside its doors, and he made manifest his re- 
solve by an unbroken silence. Up to the time at which I write he has made 
but one great speech inthe Assembly this session, and that was on the question 
of dissolution. The speech was one of immense power, and compelled even 
Gambetta’s most noisy enemies to listen to it. The Assembly was thronged 
to excess. The representative of that nation whom Gambetta has so often de- 
nounced as barbarians and savages—the German ambassador—sat in the front 
of one of the galleries, his head leaning on his arms, his eyes fixed on the ora- 
tor, listening with the profoundest attention, with an interest that never seemed 
to know a moment’s relaxation, to the Republican leader. In a certain sense 
Gambetta’s speech spoiled the debate; for the audience had had their atten- 
tion strained to absorption, and when the orator had finished and the stress 
was off would listen to nobody else. The noble speech of Louis Blane, who 
of course supported Gambetta, was heard amid confusion and interruption, and 
was in fact almost thrown away. The Assembly after a short interval re- 
sumed its sitting that night, and it was very late when the vote wastaken. The 
result of course was against Gambetta; and there was a flash of the old dema- 
gogical passion in the manner in which the Republican leader turned with 
flushed face and gleaming eye toward the crowded and exulting ranks of his 
enemies, and exclaimed, ** But this does not end it, believe me! ” 

The career of M. Gambetta, then, is now in its fourth act. Many persons 
believe that the fifth act will see him President of the French Republic. I 
think it would at all events be safe to predict that the next great chapter of his 
history will show him in power or in exile. No middle way, no commonplace 
course seems possible for him. I cannot imagine him “ subsiding” like Jules 
Favre, or patiently content to wait in the background like Louis Blanc. 
There is probably no man in Europe whose temperament and mental constitu- 
tion make him more thoroughly “irrepressible.” Gambetta’s physical health 
is not strong, but the fiery soul would carry him along to anything. I am not 
myself a cordial admirer of him. He does not appear to me a man of great 
intellect. No capacity for broad thinking shows itself anywhere in him. 
There is undoubtedly a dash of vulgarity in the nature if not in the language 
and manner of his speeches. It is nothing but vulgarity to denounce the Prus- 
sians, whom Gambetta knows, as well as we all do, to be the most highly cul- 
tured people in Europe, as barbarous savages, merely because they would not 
let his raw levies conquer them in the field. It is essentially vulgar, no mat- 
ter what showy examples may seem to sanction the practice, to keep perpetu- 
ally feeding with flattery the miserable chauvinisme and inflated national vani- 
ty which have brought so much disaster and disgrace upon France. These 
ways, to my mind, stamp Gambetta as a democratic leader of an incompara- 
bly lower type than Mazzini for example, with whom truth, duty, and _princi- 
ple were always the first considerations, and the success of the hour was alto- 
gether a secondary object. But it is probable that no man could just now be 
successful in France who did not sometimes stoop to the less noble arts of pop- 
ular leadership. Ido not think Gambetta an unscrupulous man in the worst 
and coarsest sense; but I presume that in the resolve to carry the present ob- 
ject, he would not allow many scruples to weaken the power of his rhetoric. 
Nor is he in the highest sense a faithful lover of liberty. Probably liberty, in 
his acceptation, means freedom for the Republican party. I am not certain 
that a demonstrative Legitimist or Ultramontane would have a much better 
time of it under a Gambetta rule than the Republicans had under Napoleon 
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III., or the Communists under M. Thiers. These defects, however, do not by 
any means militate against the likelihood of Gambetta’s acquiring power in 
France. On the contrary, they rather increase his chances. The one great 
faculty of stimulating depression into renewed energy and _ self-confidence, 
would outweigh at such a crisis as the present almost every disadvantage. It 
is not the highest order of genius or intellect, or even patriotism, which would 
have the best chance just now of becoming supreme in the politics of France. 
There is a certain kind of success which always seems to carry with it a dis- 
tinct flavor of charlatanism and vulgarity, which appears even to have needed 
such elements for its proper working. The career of Napoleon I, is the most 
splendid illustration of this kind of success that is known to French history. I 
cannot help thinking that the career of Gambetta is, in its lesser degree, and 
with so many different conditions and characteristics, likely to rank itself in 
the same category. But it is a great success were it to end even now; and 
surely, one would think, only some sudden and inexorable stroke of fate can 
prevent Gambetta from making it greater. 
Justin McCartiiy. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


rTNHE name of human names we most rerere, 
7 That in our cradle-days we used to hear; 
The first that on our waking senses fell, 

As if we came to life beneath its spell ; 

Whose strong attracting force our souls obeyed, 
And grew to strength beneath his vital grade. 


What precious memories these thoughts inspire 

Of our fair mother and our fervid sire, 

Their fine rehearsals round the evening fire! 

How the great poet’s music filled their lives, 

And in their children’s children still survives ; 

And how they made their own his thoughts that reach 
The human heart, through every grade and change. 
These shaped, without intent, our daily speech, 


And gave our lives a higher, brighter range. 


His was the living sympathetic glass 
That holds, forever, pictures as they pass; 
That brings each moral feature out to view, 
Disclosing what is false and what is true; 
That measures values, not by what appears, 
But by the tests of truth, like holy seers. 
He lost no touch that fell apon its face ; 

All lesser lights he drew into his own— 
Attracting, nature-like, each form of grace, 
As birds of plumage seck the torrid zone. 
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He drew the nuggets from the golden lands— 
Such shapes he made of these, none else can make— 
Leaving for others the few sparkling sands 


That, in his wealth, he never stooped to take. 


What startling figures leaves he on the wall, 

As fires electric shed their glyphic trace ; 

What precious pictures from his fingers fall, 

As hands of skill on grounds of gold enchase ; 
What fiery strokes of pride, and truth, and brand, 


Appear beneath his all-engrossing hand— 


The hand that makes the passions come and go, 
That masters all their fitful, changing forms, 
Whose fierce attractions cause their overtlow, 


Whose meteoric laws control their storms; 


Whose forms of beauty—fresh and young with force— 
He passes o’er us in their bright array, 
As stars are clustered in their starry course 


And chase each other in the Milky Way; 


Whose forms ethereal—like the solar beams 
Whence men have wrested types of things on earth, 
So these come down in subtler golden streams, 

Of part terrestrial, part aérial birth, 

Appearing now in tears and then in mirth. 


We marvel much that beings of an hour 

To vaster scopes, like his, should e’er attain, 

And share almost the wondrous sense of power 
That triumphed in his heart, and hand, and brain. 


sut God had touched him with a glorious’ray, 
Endued him with resemblance of His might, 
To use the grander forces of the day, 
To fill with star-dust all the fields of night. 


Through all his rushing world there throbs the beat 
Of life momentous, present, far and near; 

We feel the press of forces, and the heat 

Of seething passions; over all we hear, 

Above the wings of flying ages hear— 

Surpassing Roman grace, surpassing Greek, 
Exceeding all we hope man yet may speak— 

Ilis living voices, playful, sweet, and clear— 

His, sterner, grander, masterful, severe! 


He spake as those might speak that understand 
The more sublime of God’s unwritten speech ; 
He leads us step by step, and hand in hand, 
Up to the glorious heights the angels reach. 


Mary H. WELLES PUMPELLY. 


[JUNE 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A SALVATION FROM THE SEA. 


HE love of life, that instinct which seems to strengthen just in proportion 

as invading death cuts intelligence down to the bare root of sensation, 

enabled and forced Nestoria to hold fast to the wreck of her shallop, and to 
struggle to keep her head above the waters. 

Whether dissolution were not more tolerable than exisience, whether it 
would not be well to drop out of a world which had suddenly been changed 
for her into a place of torment, she did not for an instant consider. Amid 
tossings, buffetings, whirlings, and suffocations, she labored with ber whole 
surviving strength to climb out of the abyss which howled and sucked beneath 
her, slowly fighting her way to the uncertain asylum of the inverted hulk, and 
clinging there with a sort of unintelligent tenacity, like a thing of inanimate 
nature. The slit in the keel for the centre-board offered a hold to her fingers, 
and by means of this she stayed herself against the pushings of the billows. 
A long time she remained thus; far longer than she had thought possible. 
After nature has done all it seemingly can, necessity endows it with force to 
do more. ‘The power of the dying to resist death exceeds every energy known 
to ordinary life, and borders closely upon miracle. 

Presently a light came over the sea; her first wild impression was that 
help must be at hand; but it was only the distant, alien rising of the moon. 
We can picture her now to our eyesight, as well as to our sensibilities. We 
have a vision of one who, though beaten and worn and sorrowful and des- 
perate, was rarely and one might say shiningly beautiful. Her long golden 
hair, flung loose by the wind and the waves, blew out in tremulous glistening 
streamers, like shivering strands torn from the northern lights. Her face was 
as white as marble, but its delicate finish of feature Was all the more obvious 
because of this Pentelican coloring, and its mute resignation was more touch- 
ing than the agitated despair of the daughters of Niobe. The moon took pity 
on her, and lighted her up with exceeding tenderness, and showed her forth 
as an unequalled sacrifice. In all the earth there was not perhaps at that mo- 
ment another victim of disaster so fair to look upon and so fashioned to com- 
mand compassion. Both in beauty and in pathos she may have been for a time 
without a rival. 

Her thoughts meanwhile were on far other things than her own merits and 
admirableness. Half confounded as she was by the outrages of the sea and by 
her weakness, she was striving to prepare herself for entrance into that other 
world which seemed so near; she was groping in the dark gateway of illimit- 
able mysteries for unearthly hands which should guide her out of all tempests 
into the great peace of eternal mercy. The past had fallen away from her; 
even the calamity which had driven her out vagrant appeared unsubstantial 
and long since bygone; she had almost forgotten that she had lived and loved 
to her disappointment and her hurt. The future only was real and urgent to 
her. Her lips moved, not in reminiscence nor in complaint, but in petition. 
«OQ God of our salvation, who art the confidence of them that are upon the 
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sea, receive me!” she pleaded, as only the shipwrecked who are at their last 
breath are gifted to plead. Other such words thronged mercifully to her; 
they seemed to lift her like angels, in glorious, shining arms; they bore her 


vetween two worlds. ‘The faith of 


lovingly through the waters which run 
her whole innocent life, the faith which had been taught her from infancy by 
the lips of her father, was now a mighty reality to her, and the only reality. 


All the rest of existence had become as a vision from which one awakens. 


But mortality had not yet lost its hold upon this waif of disaster. We 
have not ventured an absurdity in describing her as eye-witnesses, for human 
vision did find her out and human help reached her. In her extremity, just 
as her numbed fingers were losing their hold, and while the fantastic light 
and music and tintinnabulations of the strange city of the drowning were al- 
ready bewildering her senses, Nestoria became aware of the approach of 
some dark rolling bulk, out of which presently issued voices and a plashing 
of oars, all ending in rescue. She was lifted up the side of a vessel, and car- 
ried into a dimly-lighted cabin, and wrapped closely in blankets, and laid away. 
Next some stinging and heating liquid, the taste of which struck her as strange 
and disagreeable, was given her to drink. Afier that she lay quiet, though 
with a troublous sense of oscillation among billows, while her mind sank 
through shoals of reveries which grew more and more like dreams, until pres- 
ently she was conscious of nothing. 

It was not the insensibility of a’ swoon, but of hard, immovable, vice-like 
sleep. She lay thus for hours, and when she awoke the sun was shining 
through the stern windows of the cabin, showing that the horrible night, a 
night which seemed years in duration, had at last ended. She was still wet, 
but she had no feeling of chillness, for the blankets and the summer heat 
made a warmth all about her, and slumber had revived the currents of youth 
in her veins. Raising herself with difficulty on one elbow, she looked abe ut 
her with a dreamy, torpid gaze, like that of an awakening infant. 

A short and squarely built negro, slouchingly clad in garments much too 
big for him, and exhibiting that lowly and undeveloped physiognomy which 
almost surely indicates a southern black, rolled out of some unperceived lair 
and shambled toward her. 

‘* How is you, miss?” he asked with « grin and chuckle which might have 
been supposed to express unrestrainable hilarity, but which he simply meant 
to be reassuring. 

‘Tam well,” replied Nestoria, with that languor and vacancy which we 
sometimes see in persons who have been very ill. 

“Sorry we could’n keer fur you no better,” he continued, rolling his eyes 
around the rudely furnished cabin in an apologetical way. ‘ Ain't fixed up 
for ladies. Did’n have no dry clos’ fur you, cause the’ ain’t no women folks 
aboard. Jes’ done you up in them blankets, an’ give you a horn o’ whiskey, 
an’ sont you to sleep. Done the bes’ we could fur you, miss.” 

All this was said with such spasmodie wriggling and luminous grinning as 
if the peril and escape had been the broadest joke possible. 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” murmured Nestoria. 

“ You’s welkim, miss. Got blown off sho’, did’n you? Was the res’ of 
*em drowned?’ 

The girl shook her head. She could not enter upon the story of the hideous 
night. ‘Where are you taking me to?” she presently inguired, not without 


a hope that it might be to distant eastern lands. 
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“To New Yawk,” said the negro. ‘ We’s done got thar now, I guess. 
Don’ ye hear ‘em roundin’ to? Capm is gwine ter drop you in New Yawk. 
*cause this schooner is boun’ souf, to—to some other place—don’ know ‘zactly 
whar she’s boun.” 

**Can I—pay you for saving me?” Nestoria timidly queried. 

The man hesitated ; he quaked and wriggled from head to foot; in his phys- 
ical way he was resisting temptation. 

“No, [reckon not,” he at last responded, chuckling with unusual vehe- 
mence. ‘ We may want savin’ ourselves some stormy night. You keep your 
money to git back whar you b’longs.” 

* God reward you!” she whispered; and he reverently answered, ‘“* Amen!” 

By this time the schooner had lain to; and in a few minutes more Nestoria 
was placed in a small boat and landed on a gray, dingy, deserted dock; hav- 
ing actually seen but the steward and three sailors of the somewhat mysterious 
craft to which she owed her life. One is tempted to suppose a smuggler; and 
indeed there was a story current about that time of casks of merchandise be- 
ing discovered in the Sound by traders who were singularly prepared for such 
a speculation in salvage; but, remembering what a moderate and rational 
tariff we are blessed with, the smuggling hypothesis is obviously untenable. 
Let us abandon useless suppositions and return to Nestoria. 

She remained for some minutes upon the dock, not knowing where in the 
wide world to go. To her the great city which lay beside her was as 
much a trackless wilderness as her native mountains of Kurdistan would have 
been to a New Yorker. Upon only one thing had she come to a resolution, 
and that was that she would never return to Sea Lodge. Sitting down where 
the sun could shine upon her still damp clothing, she buried her face in her 
hands, and pondered long upon her horrible past and perplexing future. It 
was still very early; business had not awakened, and the wharves and streets 
were silent; there was no one at hand to watch or disturb her. 

Would her situation overwhelm her, or would her character master the 
situation? The result proved that she had individuality enough to order 
events, instead of weakly submitting to them. She meditated with that seem- 
ingly unnatural calmness and that lucidity which fundamentally strong spirits 
discover in themselves under the pressure of disaster and despair. With an 
ease which at any other time would have surprised and alarmed her, she dis- 
posed of some mighty moral questions and decided upon her future course. 
When she at last rose to her feet and set forward alone into the unfamiliar 
mazes of New York, her steps might be uncertain, but not her mind. She had 
resolved to find a hiding-place, and to remain concealed in it until she could 
return to her father. She had said to herself that she would not bear witness 
against Edward Wetherel; that it might be the duty of others so to do, but 
that it could not be her duty; that she would never tell what she had seen, 
never, never! 

She wondered at herself for coming to such a determination, and once or 
twice the thought struck her that she must be insane, but for all that she did 
not waver. We will not pause to offer an apology for her which she did not 
offer for herself, nor enter upon the difficult query as to whether her decision 
were right or wrong. We propose simply to tell her story as it happened, 
She could not bear witness against the man whom she had loved; she could 
not aid in bringing him to death; she could not, and there was an end of it 
The resolution was little more than instinctive, or at the highest it sprang from 
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a root of pure emotion, but it was none the less inexorable. For once all her 
education of conscience, all her innate and acquired sense of duty, fell pros- 
trate before a sentiment. 

Her life henceforward was to be a woful and perhaps a criminal problem. 
She did not think of that, but, drawing her thick green veil over her face, 
walked on in a quiet, business-like way, looking on every side for her desired 
hiding-place. It is stupefying to ponder upon such single-mindedness and sim- 
plicity. It is much as if one were asked in good earnest to watch the adven- 
tures of Jack the Giant Killer, or some other minute defier of monstrous po- 
tencies. Here was a child of nineteen, ignorant of the world in almost every 
manner of ignorance, and so topographically uninformed as to be at this very 
moment losing her way in Fulton Market, who yet proposed to baffle the New 
York police, the vast inquisition of public sentiment, and the Nemesis of ideal 
justice. It would not be easy to imagine a greater disproportion in contend- 
ing forces. One is reminded of a water insect setting out to tread the rush- 
ings of Niagara. And yet it may be that water insects do skip over the thun- 
derous cataract in safety. 

Long before the girl found the asylum of which she was in search she be- 
came languid with fatigue and hunger. She had no desire to eat, but she felt 
that she must take some food or drop in the streets, and it seemed to her that 
she could sip a cup of coffee. She looked timidly into the doors of various 
eating shops, but the masculine stares which saluted her drove her onward. 
Nowhere could she find a refectory frequented by her own sex; it was as if 
the world had decided that women must not eat in public; as if even in Amer- 
ica the idea of the harem were dominant. The terrible isolation of the wom- 
an who has no home attended her feet and oppressed her soul. Lonely, sad, 
and weary, she wandered for two hours, slipping on the damp and foul pave- 
ments, winding through masses of merchandise which lumbered the sidewalks, 
and jostled by aa ever-increasing crowd of hurrying men. All this time she 
was endeavoring to get into some other quarter of the city. Wherever she 
was, it appeared to her as if any place would be more friendly and more suit- 
able for her purposes than the one in which she happened to be. 

At. last she came to a great, rambling, sombre, sloppy market, encum- 
bered with a monstrous traffic in edibles, and overrunning with purchasers 
and wayfarers. To her utter dismay she presently discovered that this was 
the same market which had perplexed her footsteps in the very beginning of 
her pilgrimage. For two hours she had feebly toiled away from it, and here 
she was once more in its undesired medley and uproar. But at least it offered 
her food; various stalls and shops sent forth an aroma of oysters and coffee ; and 
in some of them there were women satisfying their morning hunger. She 
stole into one of these homely lairs, seated herself on a wooden stool with- 
out a back, and leaned her aching head against the grimy wall. 

“Stew?” asked a sweaty attendant in a foul apron and rumpled paper 
cap. 

Nestoria nodded, and added in a whisper, ** Coffee.” 

The food came, and she was making an attempt to eat, when a showy, 
well-dressed young woman, bearing in her hand a copy of the ‘“* New York 
Spasmodic,” entered with a peculiarly brisk and assured air, and seated her- 
self at the same table with the salutation, ‘‘ I am so glad to see you here!” 

Fancying that she was recognized, Nestoria stared in terror at the intruder, 
ready to spring up and run away. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ROMANCE IN FACE OF REALITY. 

ONE glance at the young woman who had so abruptly and cheerfully ad- 
dressed her convinced Nestoria that she was an entire stranger. 

The new arrival was stylish, and even rather boldly showy; and yet she 
was not unpleasing in either person or demeanor. She was rather above the 
middle height of her sex, and seemed all the taller because she was slender 
almost to leanness; but she was noticeably easy and willowy in her movements. 
and, one might concede, graceful. Her dark-red hair was abundant and taste- 
fully arranged; her tawny-hazel eyes were bright, and her complexion daz- 
zlingly fair; her features were regular enough, and her teeth were of spark- 
ling whiteness. Notwithstanding her brusque, confident address, and a cer- 
tain twinkle of affectation and sentimentality which perked about the corners 
of her flexible mouth, her appearance was on the whole so much in her favor 
that it would have been difficult to decide at first glance whether she were or 
were not a person of good society and of culture. In age she might have been 
anywhere from twenty to twenty-tliree. , 

‘‘T never was here before,” said Nestoria, after one startled glance at this 
sociable apparition. 


“You needn't be ashamed of being here,” replied the other with a prompt 
tartness, which, slight as it was, militated against her claims to high breeding. 
She had noticed the girl’s involuntary recoil as if to fly, and had attributed it 
to mortified vanity at being caught in a Fulton Market oyster-shop, and had 
felt offended thereby. ‘I often take my morning refreshment in this place,” 
she continued, in a curiously stilted tone which was intended to be dignified and 
impressive. ‘The people who eat here are just as nobly-natured as the min- 
ions of wealth who tread the high-piled velvety carpets of Delmonico’s. Pat- 
rick, bring me a stew and coffee. 

“Iam not ashamed to eat here,” replied Nestoria, coloring under a re- 
proof which seemed to her harshly hostile. Then, feeling keenly that she was 
hopelessly wretched and doubting whether she were not darkly criminal, she 


” 


added in a mournful whisper, speaking to herself rather than to this stranger, 
“ Any place on earth is good enough for me.” 

The other had already opened her copy of the **Spasmodic ” and settled 
herself to read the harrowing tale of ** Angela’s Revenge;” but on hearing 
this utterance of an undisguisable despair, she looked up in wonder and with 
an expression of honest though sentimental interest. 

“And have you seen better days?” she asked in her affected, melodrama- 
tic monotone, whimsical enough surely, but not devoid of sincerity. 

Nestoria made no answer, but she thought of.a lost home and a lost love, 
and the tears brimmed her eyes. 

** Poo-o-or cheild!” murmured the subscriber to the “‘Spasmodic.” ‘ Has 
the da-a-ark hand of misfortune been so insupportably heavy on thee?” 

She mouthed her words like an actress in a fourth-rate theatre. She was 
little less than ludicrous, and yet she meant to be truly sympathetic, and was 
doing her best to console. 

The homeless one still made no reply; her whole soul was busied in striv- 
ing to quell her emotion; she was obliged to fight hard to repress sobs and 
convulsive twitchings. 

“ Poo-o-or, poo-o-er distressed spirit!” continued the stranger, stretching a 
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hand across #ie table and laying it on a quivering shoulder. ‘*Canst thou 
net tell me thy sorrow?’ 

‘I have nothing to tell,” replied Nestoria, crushing more emotions in one 
breath than the other had known in her whole life. 

** Let us swear to respect each other’s secrets,” exclaimed the sympathizer, 
with an enthusiasm which was strongly tinctured with romantic joy. ‘ You 
have a secret of deep and dark misfortune, and you shall not divulge it even 
to me, nor will I ask it. Ialso have my burden of woe. But let silence en- 
fold it. Why don’t you eat your stew?” 

““T will,” said Nestoria, and made a resolute attempt so to do, not from 
hunger, but to beat off faintness. 

The stranger meanwhile devoured crackers, oysters, and chopped cabbage 
with appetite, having no doubt found them by experience to be very support- 
ing under burdens of woe. 

“Shall [ meet you here again?” she presently inquired. 

“T don’t know,” replied Nestoria. ‘* I don’t know where I shall live.” 

‘*No home, no labor, no object in life, no anchor of duty, no star of hope 
in the future?” sighingly queried the other. , 

“‘T want a home,” said the friendless girl, looking up with a glimmer of 
hope in her piteous eyes. ‘Can you show me a place where I can live and 
work by myself? <A cheap place? ” 

‘* Let us be frank with each other,” exclaimed the tawny-eyed one, throw- 
ing out her hand in a manner which she conceived to be gracefully expressive 
of noble and generous emotion. ‘* My name is Imogen Eleonore Jones. What 
is yours?” 

‘*T wish you would be satisfied with calling me Nettie,” answered Nestoria, 
after hunting through her mind for a false name, and deciding that she could 
not assume one. 

“TI will,” promised Miss Jones with delight. ‘Then you really, really 
have a secret! How fascinating and how pathetic! You shall never lack a 
friend while I live, and never, never will I ask your family name, nor inter- 
rogate you ot your sorrow. You want to abide and labor alone. What can 
you do? Can you teach school? Oh, no, never! Then you would be seen 
and known; you would be the cynosure of the insolent, prying public eye; 
you can’t teach.” 

“T can paint fans,” suggested Nestoria despairingly, for just then that in- 
dustry seemed a feeble resource. 

‘Paint fans,” repeated Miss Jones. ‘ But can you sell them after you 
have painted them?” she added with a practical sense which did not seem to 
be foreign to her real character, notwithstanding her melodramatic tones and 
phrases. ‘* Well, if you can’t, I can, or at least I will. I will hawk them from 
mart to mart, and bring you the proceeds of your esthetic travail. Come 
with me. There is a chamber vacant next to mine. You shall abide in it, 
and I will be your lone sentinel. Have you any money?” 

“T have eighty dollars,” replied the confiding Nestoria. 
“Tt will last a while,” said Miss Jones after « moment of business-like re- 


5 


flection, during which she cast up some small computation in her head. ‘ And 
meantime we will beat the airs of fortune with your exquisite painted fans. 
What are you doing?” 

“‘Tam going to pay for my breakfast, 
her purse. 


” 


explained Nestoria, fumbling for 
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“T thonght perhaps you were drawing a poniard,” observed Imogen Eleo- 
nore Jones, with a slight air of disappointment. ‘I was about to hold your 
hand, and exhort you to hope on, hope ever. But don’t pay. Put up your lit- 
tle treasure. Let me defray the expenses of this fortunate interview. I have 
« salary of nine hundred dollars for teaching, and I have five hundred or so 
in bank, the savings of three long years. I insist upon paying for both.” 

Nestoria submitted; a salary of nine hundred dollars seemed immense to 
her; if she had possessed it, she would have undertaken to relieve the poor of 
an entire city. 

** Now Jet us buy some fruit,” continued Miss Jones, when she had wiped 
out the two modest accounts. ‘ This is my matutinal marketing, as well as 
my matutinal walk. I come hither to purchase peaches for my noon collation, 
because they are cheaper here than on the stalls uptown. I take a light 
breakfast; then I take a light lunch of fruit and rolls; then I try every day to 
afford one good meal, my dinner. One has to economize, you know, on the 
salary of an instructor,” she explained with a courage for which we must 
honor her, so humiliating is that word ‘* economy ” to many people of narrow 
incomes. ‘ Now don’t you buy anything for yourself,” she insisted. “ I will 
1uarket for two to-day. All I want is that you should carry your own paper 
of peaches, like a true, high-minded woman, who is conscious of her own 
dignity.” 

‘I will carry both the parcels,” offered Nestoria, putting out her little 
hands. , 

“No, you shan’t carry mine,” declared Miss Jones. ‘And you shan’t 
carry yours either,” she added, while the tears of sympathy sprang into her 
eyes. ‘ You look so pale and weak I won’t let you. Have you any bag- 
gage?” 
**T have lost everything,” replied Nestoria. 

‘Lost everything! And your dress is damp too!’ 


> exclaimed Imogen 


Eleonore. ‘ Why, youare wetclean through!” Then ina really awe-stricken 


whisper, ** Did you try to drown yourself? ” 

Nesto. ia pressed her veil over her mouth with a shaking hand, and made 
no reply. 

* | wish I could kiss you,” whispered Miss Jones, imperfectly suppressing 
asohb. ‘I wish all these people were not here staring. I want to kiss you.” 

After wavering to and fro a moment in her willowy way, she suddenly 
bent forward and placed a kiss on the green barége which covered Nestoria’s 
forehead. In response a Jow, suffocated murmur came through the veil, 
** Thank you.” 

“ Now let us go,” said Imogen Eleonore, taking her protégée gently by 
the arm. ‘ We will take the street-cars. I generally walk up, for the exer- 
cise; but we will ride to-day.” 

By the time they were seated in a car this odd young woman had recov- 
ered her composure, and with it some of her stilted fashions of thought and 
utterance. 

‘Do you know why I thought you were drawing a poniard from your 
bosom?” she asked in « sepulchral murmur. ‘ See here. I was perusing it 
as I came down to the market.” 

Unfolding her copy of the “ Spasmodic,” she took out of it another fear- 
fully and wonderfully illustrated production, a specimen half-sheet of the 
* Weekly Turtle Dove,” and read in her melodramatic fashion the following 
47 
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elegant extract: ‘*‘ Allyne Castleton left the room, but returned again to look 
upon the sleeping object of his dreams, who had been that night so strangely 
restored to him, when he mourned her as sleeping beneath ihe fragrant roses 
of a hillside burial-place in sunny Naples. ‘The soft, rich, velvet-piled carpets 
gave back no sound of his footsteps as he returned to his chamber-door, and 
he saw with horror his beautiful cousin Isabel, bending over his loved Angela, 
draw a gleaming dagger of exquisite workmanship from her bosom and lift 
her nand as if she would bury it to the hilt in the slumber-soothed bosom. 
The rest of this story will be found in ’— well, that’s all,” said Imogen Eleonore. 
** But that was the passage which filled my mind when I started so at behold- 
ing you put your hand into your neck. I expected as much as could be to see 
you produce a two-edged dagger with a handle of wrought and jewelled 
ivory.” 

Nestoria’s only response to this talk was a slight recoil from the ‘** Weekly 
Turtle Dove.” The story of an attempt to “murder sleep’ brought back to 
her the horrible tragedy of the previous night. In spite of her efforts at self- 
control, she trembled as if she were in the chill fit of a fever. 

Imogen Jones drew a sigh of mingled compassion and satisfaction. She 
had not a doubt that her companion carried hid in her bosom a “ gleaming 
dagger of exquisite workmanshLip,”’ wherewith to cut short surcease of sorrow, 
should it prove too burdensome. Such wretchedness enchanted her melo- 
dramatic imagination, and she actually envied Nestoria the distinction of pos- 
sessing it. 

** Poo-o-or thing!’ she whispered. ‘Thou art indeed heavy laden. But 
fear not and fail not. I will guard thy secret and companion thec. None 
shall find thee out, nor harm thee. We will walk the ways of life unseen to- 
gether. But, oh. what a light the works of genius cast upon this mystery of 
existence! Had it not been for my familiarity with the chefdoeevers of fiction, 
I should not have been able to at once divine your woes and put forth toward 
them the tendrils of my sympathy. I read every story I ean find. I have 
piles and piles of the ‘Spasmodic’ and the ‘Turtle Dove.’ They will help 
you while away the long, long hours of your mysterious seclusion.” 

After what seemed to Nestoria a prodigious journey through a labyrinth of 
streets and turnings, Miss Jones imperiously shook her parasol at the eon- 
ductor, and stopped the car. 

‘““We are now near my abode,” she whispered mysteriously. ‘ Let us 


; ” 
alight. 


CHAPTER XXVIT. 
ANY PORT IN A STORM. 


THE two young women alighted below Canal street, in one of those quiet 
quarters of the east side of the city which have been forsaken by whatever gran- 
deur they once possessed, where dingy and dirty and unlovely tenement houses 
mingle with sombre and unpleasantly odorous storehouses, where fashionable 
ladies never go, and suppose that no one else lives. 

Turning into a narrow street, bordered by sloppy gutters and piles of gar- 
bage, and walking for some distance under the mildewing shadow of tall, un- 
shapely, hard-visaged, discolored edifices, they halted before a plain, dolefully 
plain doorway, 4 mere rectangular opening in an ungarnished front of eold 


gray stone. 
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“T have lodgings here,” said Miss Imogen, with an air which seemed to 
explain that it was only a temporary arrangement, and she should soon move 
into a castle. “Iam sorry, on your account, that they are in the fourth story. 
But the air and light are so much better up there! Hold on to my arm as hard 
as you want to.” 

Up they went, clinging to dirty banisters, avoiding the flaky whitewash of 
neglected walls, and creaking along the bare floors of musty, not to say rancid 
passages. At last, breathless and tottering, Nestoria was ushered into a small 
furnished reom, the combined parlor and bedchamber of Imogen Eleonore. It 
was not sumptuous, but it was less comfortless and forbidding than the ap- 
proach to it had promised, for there was a carpet, a fresh and clean bed, and a 
small array of other decent chattels. 

** Now, the first chore is to dry you,” said Miss Jones, who was as simple 
and practical in some moments as she was stilted and sentimental in others. 
“You'll have to go to bed till your clothes are dried, for in mine you'd look 
like a baby ina long gown. You fix yourself the best you can for repose while 
I light my gas-stove and make a dish of tea for you. I feel as though I was 
ministering to some survivor of a shipwreck. There is a beautiful passage in 
a story that I want you to read: something about how he lifted in his arms 
a white, white form, with a beautiful dead face and sweeping yellow hair, drip- 
ping, dripping ever, with the green seaweed tangled in its golden depths— 


” 


Well, I won’t tell any more,” she added, seeing that Nestoria was stopping her 
ears. “TI mustn't spoil it for you.” 
There was a busy silence of a few minutes, during which the one girl pre- 


’ 


pared her ‘dish of tea,” while the other nestled into her resting-place. 

*So you have retired, have you?” resumed Imogen Eleonore, turning to 
survey her guest. ‘ What lovely hair you have—sweeping vellow hair—golden 
depths!” she went on, staring with admiration at Nestoria’s abundant sunny 
tresses. ‘Truly the stranger within my gates is worthy of the hospitality of 
a castle. I wish I could treat you in a castle-like fashion, and wave my hand 
toward some vast hall full of servitors, and say, What ho, without there! more 
wine, page! But it must be tea or nothing to-day. Here it is on this little ta- 
ble, and here’s your lunch, and there are the periodicals—the ‘Weekly Turtle 
Dove’ and ‘ Spasmodic ’—all the back numbers for six months. [ll be back at 
three, and then we'll consider about dinner, and lay our plans for the future. 
You'll have to lock the door after me, and you must only open when I tap 
three times, twice quickly, and then once. Fear naught; your secret is safe. 
Adeu and o revore.” 

And with a wave of her hand, which she had caught from a sensational 
woodcut, the kindly, eccentric Imogen Eleonore departed. She went forth 
into a world of temptation, and she overcame it. She met people who would 
have been charmed to hear the story of her problematic guest, and she told 
them nothing. The mystery was to her a fountain of exquisite happiness and 
glory, too pregious to be shared with such commonplace souls as all her friends 
now seemed to her. During the humdrum honrs of her school-teaching, she 
had this nectar served in the most gorgeous halls of her imagination, and held 
incessant revelry over it. It was refreshment for the immortals, ennobling 
and agerandizing her entire nature, and enabling her to look down upon her 


” 


fellow “instructors,” and even upon the principal. At last she had a finger 
in & romance, a real and thrilling and abysmal romance, an adventure which 
was not one bit like common life, an enigma as sombre and ghostly as any of 


the gooseflesh marvels of the ‘ Spasmodic.” 
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The matter gave her much thought as well as much gladness. Whiat could 
be the spring, the awful motive force, the dark and deep first cause of this 
mystery? A false lover? A flinty-hearted father? An unintended crimef 
Aspirations too great for humanity? This strange, plaintive girl, who had 
made her apparition in Fulton Market as damp and as long-haired as a mer- 
maid, had she escaped from the pirates who, as is well known to readers of 
weekly literature, haunt the waters of New York bay, or had she simply come 
forth from an unavailing attempt at suicide? Well, whatever the precise real- 
istic bottom of the business might be, it was on the surface a solemn, tremen- 
dous, fascinating, luxurious mystery. As Imogen Eleonore went about her 
wwithmetical and geographical tuitions that morning, she constantly murmured 
in the recesses of her soul, ‘Oh, enigma! enigma!” Keepthe secret? Yes, by 
all that was romantic and sentimental; by all those tender heroines who had 
pined away in the pages of the ‘Turtle Dove,” and those queenly ones who 
had died at the feet of the ensanguined columns of the ‘*Spasmodic;” by all 
the tears and pantings and long-drawn screams that she had read of as ‘to be 
continued in our next.” The very extravagances of this fantastic schoolma’am 
made her one of the securest confidantes and most zealous protectors which all 
our motley humanity could have furnished for Nestoria. 

Her educational duties performed, Miss Jones hurried homeward with 
breathless speed, and found her protégée dressed. 

‘‘T am so relieved!” she gasped. ‘I had a fearful presentiment that you 


had flown. Are your garments dry? Well, now, let us discourse the thrilling 
future. An idea struck me as I wended my way homeward, by which we can 


save filthy lucre. Instead of taking a room for yourself, why not share mine?” 

* Oh, thank you,” answered Nestoria. ‘I could not bear, not yet a while, 
to live alone.” 

** Poo—r, poor cheild!” murmured Imogen Eleonore. ‘ Solitude and dark- 
ness would add to the horror of thy obscure, unshared sorrow.” 

‘Do not speak of it, I beg of you,” implored Nestoria, her face quite pale. 

‘Never, nevermore!” promised Miss Jones in her most exalted manner. 
* Never again shall that drear topic pass the sealed portal of my lips. The 
past no more! Henceforward we will live for the fature. Well, now about 
dinner?” she continued, relapsing into her earthly tone. 

Dinner they obtained in a cheap jittle restaurant, one of many in New York 
which are unknown to fame, and which deserve to remain so. It was a shop 
or **saloon”’ of moderate dimensions, the front crowded with tables and chairs 
which in diminutiveness and fragility resembled insects, and the rear cut up 
into narrow alcoves, where the very atmosphere seemed oleaginous and nour- 
ishing. On their arrival they found most of the tables already occupied by 
people who were evidently of the class which must glance at the cost of a dish 
before ordering it. There were gentlemen, for instance, who were clerks or 
mechanics, and ladies who were school-teachers, or milliners, or otherwise in- 
dustrial. They talked little, as is the time-saving fashion of Americans in 
feeding, and appeared to find their chief social enjoyment in looking at each 
other in a dumb, unobtrusive way, like so many sheep or other ruminating an- 
nnals at pasture. Through these tranquil revellers, as silent as the old fellows 
whom Rip Van Winkle encountered among the Catskills, Miss Jones made her 
way with an air of secrecy which was equivalent to wearing an iron mask, 
pursing her thin lips with lofty firmness, and glancing neither to right nor left. 
Nestoria, her face hidden by a green veil, and every nerve trembling with fear 
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of discovery, followed close. They dined in one of the nutritive alcoves, keep- 
ing the ragged curtains drawn upon the world. The waiter suspected nothing 
illegal; at least he brought no policeman. The prandial problem was solved 
for that day, and for many days succeeding. 

On the way homeward they bought a few fans, colors, and brushes, such as 
Nestoria needed to commence her small industry; and all the evening she 
vainted, while Imogen Eleonore watched her in admiration, or read tremen- 
dous serials to her out of the ‘* Spasmodic.” 

* Why, it’s beyu—ti-ful!” exclaimed this easily-moved young woman, 
when a partially finished fun was spread before her, splendid with a bordering 
of roses and lilies. ‘* What a lovely pattern of gorgeous hues and labyrinthine 
verdure! It reminds me of enchanted gardens Of delights, too fair—far too fair 
—for earth. You must teach me how to do this sort ef work.” 

**T wili show you all I know,” said Nestoria. 

“ Not so!” resolutely answered Miss Jones, after a moment of severe re- 
flection. ‘I have my own sphere, and I will not intrude upon yours.” 

It had occurred to her that if she once began to paint fans, her genius 
would impel her to paint them as no other woman ever did or could, 
and so she should drive her little guest out of the market. That, of course, 
she might never, never do; and she must resist the very beginnings of 
temptation. 

* Farewell, art!” she continued, waving her magnanimous right hand. 
‘Farewell the bright sunlights and rich clouds of the sesthetic! Hail, geogra- 
{ phy and arithmetic! To your austere mysteries I dedicate my powers.” 

What did Nestoria, what could the entirely artless, sincere Nestoria 
think of this whimsical companion? She marvelled at her; she was as much 
perplexed by Miss Imogen Elecnore as a lamb might be by a monkey or a 
chicken by a parrot; but, while she found her passing strange, she did not find 
her ridiculous. It was not in the child’s serious and kind nature to discover 
absurdity in that mysterious medley which she had been taught to call * poor 


humanity,” 


nor to make of any fellow in the solemn pilgrimage of life an ob- 
ject of lightminded mirth. Furthermore, she was profoundly grateful to this 
good Samaritan in calico who had given her shelter and sympathy; and had 
she been capable of detecting aught ludicrous in her ways, she would not hare 
laughed at it; she would as soon hava made sport of the bald head of Elijah. 
No such thoughtless or disrespectful young person was she as were those two 
' and forty who were torn by the bears. 

The two girls were now fairly launched on a hermit-like existence, such as 
Nestoria’s position demanded. Amid the busy and incurious million of New 
York they led the life of the proverbial needle in the haymow. Early every 
morning they took a long walk in the unfrequented down-town streets, break- 
fasting in Fulton Market or some similar resort of slender purses, and bring- 
ing home their modest lunches. Then Imogen went off to “instruct,” and 
Nestoria sat down to her painting. Afterward came a dinner in some roman- 
tic aleove; then another promenade in the friendly gloom of twilight; then 


” 


what Miss Jones styled “a soirée of art and literature. It was a monotonous 


life, but it was mysterious, and, in the schoolma’am’s opinion, delightful. 





There was no danger of disturbance and discovery because of visitors. Imo- 
gen Eleonore, like many assiduous readers of fiction, was disposed to seclu- 
: sion; she had not been in the habit, as she frequently said, of mingling with 


the common herd of mankind; she had found the elevating society of heroes 
bag. ) 
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and heroines abundantly sufficient for her; she had loved to walk alone in the 
halls of fancy and the enchanted gardens of revery. 

Fans, a flowery half-dozen of them, were painted in a week or so, and Miss 
Jones put them under her waterproof aud ‘* hawked them from mart to mart,” 
as she had valiantly promised. It was new business to her, and she might 
have scorned it as very low business, only that it was ennobled to ler mind by 
a mystery. Was she not befriending the hervine of some dark and doubtless 
thrilling tragedy? Uplifted by this thought, she entered a “fancy store” with 
the air of a duchess in disguise, and fairly cowed the dealer into giving her 
merchandise a respectful consideration. Still, he did not want to buy; it was 
a “line of goods,” he said, that he had never seen before; nor did he believe 
such an article would be called for. But just then two customers, a dark-eyed 
and showy young lady of twenty, and a tall, handsome, blonde dandy of nearer 
thirty, entered the shop. They were talking earnestly, and otherwise had an 
air of being interested in each other, so that Imogen Eleonore immediately 
speculated in her mind as to whether they were lovers. i believe it may be 
stated, by the way, that a woman scarcely ever sees two young people togethe 
without trying to form some idea as to their heart affairs. 

‘What beautiful fans!” exclaimed the lady. ‘Oh, Count Poloski, just 
look at them. Are those for sale?” 

**T was just taking the lot, Miss Dinneford,” bowed and smiled the dealer. 

* Finish your bargain and then let me have one,” said Alice, little guessing 
whose handiwork it was that she coveted. 

So, the Count and Alice withdrawing a little, the fans were bought at a dol- 


lar and a half apiece, to be resold at three dollars. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE DEPTHS. 


Miss IMOGEN ELEONORE Jones hurried back joyfully and vaingloriously to 
Nestoria with the proceeds of her traftic. 

* Behold the dawn of fortune!” she exclaimed, holding the bank-hills ex- 
ultingly aloft, and otherwise making an impressive tableau of herself, such as 
one heroine should present in addressipg another, especially when the first 
heroine is the protector of the second. 

Nestoria counted the money in amazement, and was thankful and for 1 
moment happy over it, seeing in her earnings a promise of other prosperities, 
and, above all, of escape. ‘ Oh, I will work night and day, night and day,” 
she murmured, meanwhile trying to compute in her excited brain how long it 
would be before she would have enough to take her to her distant home. 
** How well you have done my errand!” was her next thought. ‘I am so 
deeply obliged to you!” 

‘* Not so,” protested Miss Jones, striving, though in vain, to bear her mer- 
cantile honors meekly. ‘ It was the beauty of your fans which gave me suc- 
cess. A young lady who was in the shop pronounced them exquisite, and 
purchased one immediately. I think the name of your first patron is worthy 
of being entered upon the tablets of your memory. It was a Miss Dinneford, 
and her first name is Alice, for I heard a gentleman call her so who was with 
her, and I think he was an admirer.” 

A haunting ghost, the terror of discovery, suddenly slid close up to Nes- 
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toria, followed by all those other menacing phantoms which belonged in its 
train. She heard the feet of pursuers, and saw herself haled into halls of justice, 
and there either denounced as a bloodstained criminal, or forced to bear deadly 
evidence against Edward Wetherel. 

« Did you tell her anything about me?” she asked in a faint, eager voice. 

* You do not yet know me, 
for one instant have I forgotten my vow to hide your solemn secret. Some 
day you will do me justice.” 


replied Miss Jones, almost offended. ‘ Never 


‘I hope I have not pained you,” pleaded Nestoria, fearful of losing her 
only friend. ‘‘ Iam too much occupied with myself. And yet, if you knew-—” 

She stopped. Her calamity was of such a nature that she could not ask for 
sympathy under it. She must hide her face from ail human beings but one, 
and from that one she must hide her soul. Oppressed with a sense of utter 
isolation and abandonment, it seemed to her as if she were an ordained and 
sealed outcast, a second Cain. An actual assassin could hardly have felt 
keener terror and remorse than did this innocent girl who had never even 
wished harm to one of her fellow creatures. Of all the ugly features of sin, 
perhaps the ugliest is this, that it often causes the guiltless to suffer with the 
guilty, and sometimes in place of the guilty. Every evil act lias its possible 
rebounds which may strike down those who least deserve punishment. 

For a few moments it seemed to Nestoria that she could not endure this un- 
shared torment; and she was nearly driven to making a contidante of her 
chance intimate, and telling the whole story of the Wetherel tragedy. But 
the thought of exposing Edward, the thought of bringing the man whom she 
had loved to a shameful death, the thought of being obliged to look upon him 
while she should utter her damning testimony—these frightful possibilities 
struck her dumb. In no manner, neither through confession nor complaint, 
must she relieve herself ever so little of the burden which had been laid upon 
her by one who owed her all the happiness in his gift. Under this burden she 
had tottered a little; but in a minute or so she was steady again; she turned 
quietly and silently to her painting. It was a prodigious exhibition of tena- 
city, of magnanimity, and, perhaps we may venture to add, of heroism. <A few 
disys earlier in her life she would not have believed herself possessed of such 
endurance. Her character was one of those which are capable of almost in- 
definite development under adversity, suffering, and combat. 

It is a proof of her practical ability, as well perhaps as of her ignorance of 
the great, perplexing world in which she had lost herself, that she had one 
simple plan of action and never swerved from it. To keep concealed until 
she could earn money enough to take her back to her father, had been her 
first purpose, and she conceived no other. She had the singleness of intent 
which marks a child, or a dog, or a cat, who, having got into trouble abroad, 
thinks only of making homeward. There were no wild hopes that some wan- 
dering fairy of a chance would favor her; there were no dreamings that she 
would some day find an unexpected friend able and willing to rescue. She 
had her single, fixed scheme of escape, to be carried out by herself; and she 
clung to it as firmly as in her shipwreck she had clung to the tossing boat. 

As soon as she had sold a second batch of fans she took a room by herself. 
Money was indescribably precious, but the chance of thickening her conceal- 
ment was more so, and she had recovered from her first terror of solitude 
Indeed, one cogent reason why she wished to live alone was her need of se 
clusion for meditation and devotion. She had a conflict to maintain, not only 
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with fears of discovery and with a sense of outlawry, but also with her sleep 
less, scrupulous, and hostile conscience. An unappeasable and menacing 
voice continually charged her with guiltiness for hiding the guilty. from jus 
tice. She had not obeyed her sense of duty, but had hearkened to the plead- 
ings of her natural heart, a counsellor which she knew to be deceitful and 
desperately wicked. In this matter she had done evilly from the beginning; 
and, what was far more dreadful, she persisted in her unrighteousness. That 
imperious inward voice, a monitor which was the more dreadful because h'th- 
erto she had always striven to obey it, called upon her to repent of her iniquity 
of silence, and to turn from it or perish. But such a turning, to be honest and 
thorough and salvatory, signified nothing less than the denouncing of Edward 
Wetherel. 

This was a cross of such exceptional weight, and sharp with such a pro- 
mise of lifelong wretchedness, that she could not take it up. Scourged by her 
conscience, she approached it again and again, only to reject it passionately or 
to seek some way of evading it. Then a new proclamation of guilt resounded, 
and she heard herself judged as one of the hardened impenitent. All the 
sources in which she had hitherto found comfortable guidance and hope were 
now turned into springs of condemnation and threatening. One of her first 
purchases after reaching her asylum had been a Bible; and hour by hour she 
turned over its leaves in search of some word which would justify her in her 
resolution of secrecy; but she found no text to which she could cling for more 
than a minute ata time. Shining promises came toward her in garments of 
peace, but once close at hand changed into accusing angels. She was like a 
person who attempts to cross a river on an ice-float, and who must continually 
leap from one sinking, shivering fragment toanother. At one time she sought 
to uphold herself by persistently repeating that broadest of forgiving utter- 
ances—that pardon which demands not even repentance for the past, but only 
reformation for the future: ** Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more.” 
But this refuge, like all the others, grew thin, crackled under her feet, and 
vanished, leaving her in deep waters. 

The past—that brief, happy past of loving—became as dreadful as the pres- 
ent, and only less dreadful than the future. It seemed to be shown to her 
that her calamity was a retribution for giving her heart to a man who had not 
given his heart to righteousness. She had been taught to believe in a special 
providence; to believe that the Creator watches over every act of every one 
of his creatures; to believe that he incessantly chastens the good and punishes 
the wicked. It was clear enough to her that her ways had been followed up 
by Omniscience, and that she was suffering a castigation either of mercy or 
of judgment. Which? How could it be mercy while she eontinued in her 
sin? She must altogether give up that unholy affection, and she must repent of 
having ever indulgedin it. Here, as it seemed to her, she found duty somewhat 
easier, at least for a time. Sheaflirmed that she did not love Edward Wetherel 
now; that she could not possibly love a man who was a murderer; that the 
mere thought of such a love filled her with horror. As to the past, too, she pro- 
fessed repentance, prostrating herself in humiliation because of it, and con- 
fessing that her chastisement had been merited. For a day or two she had a 
comforting sense that on this point she had cleared her conscience. But then, 
like a spectre rising out of a grave, appeared this horrible accusation: “ Be- 
cause you hide this man’s guilt and shicld him from justice, therefore it must 
be that you still leve him; in some secret and evil recess of your heart there 
is still an unholy remnant of affection.” 
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**No, no, no!” 


she protested in agony; and thereupon a pitiless voice an- 
swered: ‘* Expose him; surrender him to the gallows.” Nothing would an- 
swer except that she should come out before the world and denounce Edward 
Wetherel as a murderer. Her conscience demanded it; her innate sense of 
the claims of human justice demanded it; every near or distant sound of the 
great city around her seemed to require it; the ghost of Judge Wetherel arose 
before her mind and added its grisly urgency. 

There were times when every passer-by who glanced at the house had in 
her eyes the air of saying to himself ‘‘ Here is a place where blood is hidden.” 
There were other times when she saw before her the awful bar of the Final 
Judgment, and heard an unearthly voice inquire: ** When thou art come 
hither, wilt thou still be silent?” ‘There was no end to this beating of remorse- 
less behests; it was a fiery tempest which never ceased and seldom lulled. 
She was almost continually blown up and down gloomy abysses, like’ the un- 
resting spirits whom Dante saw in the second circle of the Inferno, among 
whom was that Francesca who gave all for love. If any passage of those 
Scriptures, to which she vainly looked for comfort, came to her oftener than 
any other, it was the declaration, * There is no peace for the wicked.” 

At times it appeared to her that she could not possibly bear her burden 
longer unassisted; that, since it would not come off at the foot of the cross, 
she must absolutely appeal to human help. She wrote to her father, not 
knowing that he was dead, not knowing that this last refuge had been closed 
to her. Sie wrote out the whole story of that tragedy which had murdered her 
venerable friend and her own girlish peace. She filled pages on pages with the 
hideous narrative, and then read them to herself as well as she couid for weep- 
ing. No other eye ever beheld the letter; she could not bring herself to maul 
it. Nor did she dare keep it long, for the thought came to her that justice 
might discover it, and she burnt it to the last shred. 

Then she wrote another letter saying nothing of her gloomy situation, 
nothing of her whereabouts. Whata struggle it was to chat of commonplaces 
when her whole mind was full of calamity and horror! She merely intimated 
that she did not find America agreeable, and that she might yet be led to ask 
leave to return home. She added that she was with a friend; and with that 
vague statement she closed. This wretched epistle she sent, praying to be 
forgiven for its prevarications, or rather its suppressions of the truth, but find- 
ing no justification for them even in necessity, so scrupulous was her sore con- 
science. 

Meantime she labored without ceasing, for her trouble of mind made her 
all the more eager to earn money enough to fly with, and furthermore her 
work was enough of a distraction to be somewhat of a consolation. In the 
artistic anxiety of touchiig a rose with its healthfullest flush or a lily with its 


saintliest purity, she could forget by moments that her soul was sick witn sor- 
row and stained with sin. Oh, the comfort that innumerable hosts of fearing 
and mourning ones have found in enforced industry! If the fallen inhabitant 
of Eden had not been condemned to live by the sweat of his brow, his chastise- 
ment would not have been diminished, but exaggerated. 

It was also a blessing to Nestoria, a blessing in the guise of a cruelty, that 
she was forced to hide her griefs. There is less good in confession, and more 
good in silent self-control, than is generally supposed. The first is often a 
weakening habit, and the second an invigorating effort. The girl’s heart 
almost burst in her struggle to appear tranquil under the eyes of her fellow 
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lodger; but through this solitary and painful wrestle she was slowly forming 
the solid moral fibre which constitutes character. 

She had been rather more than a fortnight in her seclusion, her hands busy 
with their graceful industry and her soul with its terrible combats, when an 
incident occurred which was of far more moment than she could then suspect. 
Closely veiled, she was returning from a walk in search of painting materials, 
when she met in the passage which led to her room a stranger of peculiar ap- 
pearance, a man of little more than dwarfish stature, with a remarkably large 
head and plain features. Fearful of every one, her first impulse was to avoid 
him and take refuge in her own apartment. 

But in this homely face and even in the carriage of this insignificant figure 
there was an influence which would not let her turn her back curtly. The 
stranger’s expression was one of touching humility and resignation, and also 
of that benevolence which noble natures evolve vut of suffering. The smile 
which lighted up the coarse mouth had such a sweetness as one might attrib- 
ute to the smile of a pitying seraph. With the quick insight of a sensibility 
which has pondered over calamities, Nestoria divined the man of sorrows who 
has learned to pity the griefs of others. Eager for sympathy and help, she 
felt an instantaneous impulse to trust this man, and to wish that she knew 
him. Thus when he tock off his hat and approached her, she did not seek to 
avoid him. 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” he said in a voice as tender and appealing as 
his smile. ‘But may I presume to inquire of you as to an old acquaintance 
of mine? Does Miss Imogen Jones still live here?” 

‘* She does,” replied Nestoria. ‘ But she will not be in for some hours. Can 
I deliver a message to her for you?” 

“I thank you,” bowed the visitor. ‘Be pleased to say that Mr. Walter 
Lehming called on her, and that he proposes to take his old rooms in the 
building. I regret that I have no card, and must trouble you to remember 
the name. If you should forget it, you can describe my appearance to her, 
and she will know who came.” 

This allusion to the oddity, and in plain terms the deformity of his figure 
was so simple and humble and uneomplaining that it completely captivated 
Nestoria’s sympathy. 

“TIT shall not forget the name, 
must call distinctly to mind the fact that she had never heard it before, for 
Alice Dinneford had only mentioned Lehming as ** Cousin Walter.” 


’ 


* she said in a tone of respect; and here we 


He bowed his thanks and departed, mov ng away in an unobtrusive and 
and noiseless fashion, such as one may remark in the deformed who are 


meekly conscious of their deformity. 














THE VALUE OF LIFE, 


VINCE the Spartan elders tried the strength of new-born babes by plunging 
S them into baths of wine, and so judged whether they were fit to live, civ- 
ilized peoples have made a new estimate of the value of human life. Instead 
of condemning the weakly to death, we cherish them with the best care of 
science. Ours is an era’of nurseries and of hospitals; and we hear so much 
about the sacredness of human life that we can hardly inflict capital punish- 
ment upon criminals. 

To study the causes and consequences of this changed estimate is to study 
the character of our civilization. Why do we coddle and not expose the mod- 
ern infant? Christopher North protested, indeed, that “ so far from holding that 
the life of the most humble human being is of more value than all the dogs in 
the world, we, on the contrary, verily believe that there is many a humble dog 
whose life far transcends in value the lives of many men, women, and chil- 
dren.” But this sentiment seems of quite heathen quality to the larger part 
of his readers, and to a greater number of them to-day than when it was 
written. 

The mercantile values of men have always been, indeed, easily enough as- 
certainable. ‘Thus our civil war gave us a means of computing this value: the 
average bounty paid a recruit was a rough expression of what his life 
was worth to the War Department, and also of how much he considered his 
risk of losing it to be worth to himself. On any field of war it may be a ques- 
tion whether to victual a regiment longer or to send it to the front. A be- 
sieged commander, hard pressed by the enemy, may be forced to weigh the 
probable cost of life in a sortie against the value of the rations that the for- 
lorn hope would consume if kept in garrison. The owners cf slaves and of 
beasts of burden know what length of life to grant them for the largest profit 
over the expense of sustenance. Other instances of the economic value of 
men are found in the value per capita of our Eurepean immigrants and in the 
average wealth of our communities. 

Remarkably enough, these estimates do not differ widely. Their near 
agreement confirms our computation. Thus the average bounty given to 
Northern soldiers during our civil war was about $1,000. The average value 
of a good field hand in our Southern slave market before the war exceeded 
this a little. ‘The wealth of our own Eastern cities is about the same sum for 
every individual; and a careful estimate puts the value of each German immi- 
grant at $1.125—the total German immigration adding at least « million of dol- 
lars daily to the wealth of the United States. 

Thus it seems that in general the worth of men may be computed in money, 
and ia general at no great sum. How small a piece of gold weighs down the 
economic value of a man! One may contemplate a fine building or steam- 
ship and feel humbled, inquiring whether the observer or the thing observed 
be of the greater value. Civilization defines accurately the esteem in which it 
holds us, and the sincere person will respect the definition. He who, having 
fair audience and opportunity, fails to win influence, may be tolerably sure that 
he has not sufficient weight to deserve it. 

One might fancy that men will be estimated again, in freedom as in sla- 
very, by the mass of noble metal that they represent; for civilization has a 
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trick of reverting to primitive ways. Rivarol said, ** The most civilized people 
are as near to barbarism as the most polished steel is to rust.” But the figure 
is a bad one; we do not often lapse unknowingly into primitive customs. By 
no chance, but by an intelligent reversion, we might some day count again 
the money value of gentlemen, and say Marco is a valuable man—he equals 
three cubic feet of gold, or a Pacific steamship; Car] is of little value, a churl- 
ish mixture—he is dear at twenty ounces. What an opening for commerce, if, 
according to the old jest, we could buy men for what they are worth and sell 
them for what they think they are worth—as when the merchandise of the 
great city Babylon was in the market, horses, and chariots, and slaves, and 
souls of men! 

Mr. Galton’s computations show the grades of mental ability in Great Brit- 
ain, and how many men of a given age are to be found in each grade. At this 
rate we shall all be ticketed and labelled betimes, like other specimens in the 
great cabinets. We may look for published synopses of every mature charac- 
ter in Christendom, and for accurate estimates of the crops of children. 

But this view, however interesting it may be, is not the one proposed at 
present. Let us look at the larger estimates of the man, at his spiritual rather 
than at his exchange values. How have the former, the intrinsic values of 
the man, gained so much higher consideration in the modern world than they 
had in Eastern history? and what are the main consequences of this great ap- 
preciation? ° 

Since the Spartan elders decided between life and death, we have acquired 
a new creed respecting the value of feeble infants. It is now held that life is’ 
of inestimable value to each owner of it; that society has no right over the in- 
dividual in this matter, except in certain cases of crime; that life, merely as 
life, no matter how inferior, should be rated above everything else. Regard- 
less of any possible larger interests, our first thought is to confirm each human 
being in its possession. Ours is an era of hospitals, in which we curiously 
medicate and carefully preserve the weakly, and whence we dismiss them to 
perpetuate their kind in the world. 

This heightened sense of the value of human existence expresses one of the 
profoundest changes that human conviction has undergone during the histori- 
cal period. When first the mind began to portray itself in letters, no such 
idea existed. Men left the weak to perish, and took the life of criminals or of en- 
emies without hesitation. But now a new sentiment prevails, which, in spite 
of its value, of the ennobling influence it has exercised upon the mind, yet has 
produced the gravest consequences, and in certain ways opposes itself to the 
development of the human race. It is held throughout Christendom that the 
soul is infinitely valuable. What is the origin of this belief ? 

Widely as it prevails, this view is yet by no means universal. Outside of 
Christendom we find « comparative disregard of life, a carelessness as to what 
follows after life. Not only at the beginnings of history, but in cultivated na- 
tions, not Christian, of all times, we find this carelessness, as well as among 
modern savages. In China the offender who is under sentence of death may 
hire a substitute, for a small sum, to be decapitated in his place, the latter only 
asking time enough, as a traveller tells me, to spend his bonus—not usually in 
revelry, but in sacrificing to the shades of his ancestors. These being propi- 
tiated, he marches cheerfully to the executioner. In Christendom, on the con- 
trary, a man will give all that he has, except sometimes his honor, to save his 
head; and the ordinary sentimentalist assures us that the measure of civilization 
is to be found in ‘the value placed upon the meanest human life.” 
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This exalted estimate has sprung in part from the natural growth and 
ripening of human faculties; and so far as it is thus caused, it is not a charac- 
teristically Christian idea. The Brahmins refused, earlier than Christian na- 
tions, to take the life of animals for food. This tenderness has deep roots. 
Yet, as it exists among us, it may be traced through a definite sequence of 
causes other than this general growth of the mind. The main sources of this 
river of modern sentiment seem to me the following: 

In the earlier civilizations, particularly in the Grecian, whence our own 
has mainly flowed, a comparative fearlessness of death prevailed. The nat- 
ural instinct of self-preservation was almost the only arm with which men re- 
sisted death. No dread superstitions were drawn around it as yet; the spectres 
of the departed made no grisly or fiery menace in men’s imaginations. To 
die was to retire into a world of cool shades or of utter sweet oblivion. 
Spiritual terrors had not ‘connected themselves with the idea of a future life, 
and the check of penalty after death being not yet imposed upon the evil-doer, 
evil-doing flourished in the Pagan world. Reckless pleasure, reckless selfishness, 
increased to a degree which has probably never since been surpassed in the 
history of the world’s license. 

But a great reaction followed upon these abuses. The rebound came with 
the protesting and developing moral sense. Society had destroyed itself by 
selfishness; it was recreited through the assertion of the neglected religious 
sentiment. Man saw his shadow thrown upon the wall of death, and shrank 
from it as from a spectre. The sentiment of duty sprang anew; but to be- 
come a law it demanded the imposition of penalties. These were supplied by 
the doctrine of future punishment, now developed in human thought. Not 
knowing what to assign to it, men filled eternity with reward and punish- 
ment. The distribution of these fates was sufficiently simple: rewards for 
those who agree with us, miseries for those who differ. Never was a simpler 
or more acceptable theory. Wherever men reasoned according to their pre- 
ferences rather than according to the facts, this scheme of the future was re- 
ceived with acclamation; and in consequence the value of life was multi- 
plied by an enormous factor. The first strong dread of death that man had 
known came into the minds‘of men. The twin brother of this sentiment was 
near at hand. The love of life sprang up, an iris upon the cloudy screen of 
the future. Before Christianity, men shrank from death as from the end of 
enjoyments; now they dreaded it as the beginning of misery. The new esti- 
mate of life’s value was made at once. Mensaid, The human soul is exposed to 
infinite risk; itis capable of eternal wretchedness or joy; consequently, it is of 
infinite value. More than this men felt, without strictly reasoning it out. In 
the common thought all infinite quantities are of equal magnitude; and all souls, 
ocing of infinite value, are of equal value. Hence a spiritual aristocracy ; 
everything else becomes of secondary importan-e when compared with the 
ralue of the meanest human soul. The whole world and its worldly affairs 
are nothing to the fate of a soul. It was this idea that made democracy possi- 
ble. One man is as good as another; for all souls are of infinite value. Is it 
not the sublimest piece of self-complacency on record? 

This idea of immortality—an idea not found in the Old Testament, and one 
Sint was hardly operative in thought until the close of the middle ages—be- 
romes thenceforward a conditioning force of modern thought. According to 
this view life assumes a new and enormous importance as the opportunity for 
treating an infinite good fortune, of evading an infinite evil. The preserva- 
tion of life until these transactions are assured becomes the paramount object 
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with each individual. Life is the principal which is to produce an infinite in- 
terest of pleasure or pain. The life that is of the least profit.in the world, of 
the humblest exchange or economic value, is held to be of inestimable in- 
trinsic dignity. The sentiment has not grown without its retardations and ac- 
celerations. In the middle ages Europeans may be said to have undervalued 
life. The rule of force being supreme in their expanding civilizations, the 
Jeaders and rulers of men lavished life at their will; the tyrants, not as now 
the peoples, made war; and though both the tyrants and the people accepted 
the new conception of the value of life, it had not yet given the people strength 
enough to maintain it against their masters. 

In Europe, the conception of the value of life was firmly established with 
Christianity in Italy, and thence spread throughout the continent. The first 
sequence of the idea was democracy, the idea of men’s equal political rights. 
No ; »wer of government could have declared that men were born * free and 
equal” unless they had been born under a system of thought which declared 
souls to be of infinite and equal value—a mathematical] misconception; the sum 
of 242 continued to infinity is twice as great as the sum of 14-1. ‘The main flow- 
ering out of the democratic doctrine took place in the eighteenth century, with 
the writings of Rousseau and of his school, and with the establishment of the 
American Republic. Human equality, so long a religious creed, became for the 
first time a law of nations. However mistaken the doctrine may be, it did 
great good in protecting the weak against the strong, in stimulating the self- 
respect of the subject, and in curbing the selfishness of the ruler. 

But these are facts of which no repetition is needed. What is needed, it 
seems to me, is to point out the evils that flow from the modern idea of the 
value of life—that flow, in large part, from the confusion of the economic and 
the spiritual estimates that I have already pointed out. 

In the first place, the doctrine of the infinite and equal value of each man 
to himself has quite confused the sense of the comparative values of men in 
society. People speculate upon the causes of success, overlooking the cause 
that is often the most important one—the fact that persons who have won 
their positions, who are not merely fortunate creatures of circumstance, excel 
not because they are merely a little stronger than the average man, but be- 
cause they are a hundred or a thousand times stronger. An able man may 
contain intellectual force equal to that of a whole village of ordinary people. 
He excels by his net quantity of life. Even among picked and edueated men, 
men competing in the same line, and gifted with special ability for that par- 
ticular line of work, incredible differences of power exist. In the mathe- 
matical competitions at Cambridge, Mr. Galton tells us that the senior wran- 
glers of certain years ‘had more than thirty-two times the ability of the lowest 
men on the [same] lists of honors. They would be able to grapple with prob- 
lems more than thirty-two times as difficult.” If this be true of picked men 
in the same line of competition, how great must be the differences of ability 
in the world at large! One shall meet a manupon the street whose loss would 
be more serious than the destruction of the town in which he lives by an 
earthquake. 

This sort of doctrine modern democracy does not like to hear; modern de- 
mocracy being busied with the attempt to convince itself that men are equal. 
It is much pleasanter to hear from our sentimentalist friends that ‘ the meas- 
ure of civilization” is the value which we find in ‘* the meanest human life.” 
The measure of civilization, if any such measure exists, is rather to be found 
in the consideration with which we treat the humblest individuals—in the intel- 
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ligence with which we seek to better their character and condition. We need 
not abandon practical tenderness. But while freely admitting the spiritual 
value of men, let not our doctrine of democratic equality blind us to the im- 
mense difference in the real worth of different lives. Ner let it lead us into 
injustice toward society, which demands that each person shall justify his ex- 
istence by proving his value to his fellows. In some way, spiritual or natural, 
subtle or palpable, we must aid the movement of the world, and not clog it if 
our life is to be justified. The life of fellowship, not the life of the atom, is the 
one which helps that progress. . 

But if democracy is a result of an idea of the value of life, that idea reacts 
upon democratic doctrines and practices. The value of masses of men, of 
number rather than quality, is greater than ever before, especially, as it seems 
in war and in politics. ‘There competitions are still decided most eommonly 
by majorities. The demagogue counts heads to measure the success of his 
plans, one head beiag quite as good for his purpose as another. He con- 
cerns himself with the quantity, not with the quality of men. It is to be hoped 
that the day of minority representation is not far off. Minority representation 
is one of the most urgently needed correctives of our democratic idea; and 
it is an immediately feasible reform, which is more than can be said of most 
others. ‘To mike laws respecting the subtler questions of polities or of gen- 
eral government by counting the popular vote would seem to be a primitive 
device, were we not accustomed to call it the best result of civilization. De- 
mocracy should be content to say, We put no barrier in the way of any indi- 
vidual. Instead of painfully striving to equalize individuals, it should aid 
every life to become as valuable as its nature will permit. The true measure 
of civilization is in the extent to which its laws and manners promote the be- 
neficent action of the morally higher upon the morally lower beings. 

In modern war, the value of men is modified in a double way. The ma- 
chines of battle operate at a distance much greater than the effective radius 
of personal vision. Intelligence counts for even more than before; but 
personal dash and daring are not so much required; the days of fighting at 
blood heat are passing away. The seat of empire is tending away from the 
muscular tissues, and founding its capitol in the brain tissue. The soldier, as 
well as the commander, must use his thoughts as well as his body. But these 
forces are enlisted on both sides in a battle; and the day must still be won by 
the heaviest battalions, though these are armed with the ‘thinking bayonet.” 
As much as ever before, the generals require a numerous following; and it is 
a question of how many bullets can be made effective. A few wise men can 
no longer prevail in government, nor a few brave ones turn the scale in bat- 
tle. As ballots equalize men’s intellectual value, so bullets equalize their 
value in the field; and either win by virtue of mass and number. Popular 
leaders reckon that one man can shoot or vote as well as another; the feeblest 
man is able to pull a trigger, and the most ignorant is ready to stuff a ballot- 
box. Even in the church the question of numbers is paramount, rather than 
that of character and dignity. The oldest church of Christendom, though it 
still forbids its chosen men to marry, lays great stress upon the precept “ increase 
and multiply,” a precept which the careless and thoughtless are the first to 
follow. ‘They see hardship in preventing paupers from breeding hereditary 
paupers in the workhouse itself.” 

Of the injurious or beneficial tendency of these phenomena this is not the 
place to speak fully. My purpose is rather to show that they are legitimate 


corollaries of the modern estimate of the value of human life. It must not 
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be forgotten that thinkers entitled to high respect for knowledge and for pu- 
rity of motive denounce modern civilization as «& failure. It is doubtless in a 
transitional state, and in an unsatisfactory one. Democracy is doing its rough 
schooling, and the question is whether we shall be promoted to a higher form 
by and by. Meanwhile, so much has been accomplished by modern thought 
in developing the intelligence, if not the conscience of men, that it is now diffi- 
cult to make an argument in favor of returning, even if it were possible, to the 
social or governmental methods of the middle ages. In spite of the infinite differ- 
ence in the endowments of men, we, have to admit their equality in certain 
rights. If the Constitution of the United States in its opening article had ex- 
pressed this distinction, it would have been a gain for the country. 

The list of the “equal rights 


” 


possessed by unequal men is not yet well 
made out. For all men or all women to vote upon the higher questions of 
legislation is doubtless not one of the equal rights. The present tendency in 
f.vor of that claim cannot last. The attitude of democracy is that of a vast 
secular reaction from tyranny, which is bearing the whole world of Christen- 
dom as far toward this nearer side of truth as the ancient world lingered on 
the further side. This great oscillation will yet return through the vertical, 
the vastest rhythmical movement that the world has known. But it will not 
return upon or repeat itself. The planet steadily turns’under the free penda- 
lum, as in Foucault’s experiment. Whether the beat recurs once in a second 
or once in twenty centuries, the world moves away from its old place under it, 
marking the eternal movement. 

The modern mind is still too much occupied with the democratic idea readily 
to admit criticism hostile even to its errors. America, its chief experimental 
field, gives to this idea its own name through the profound remark of a German 
writer, who expresses the universal democratic tendency by saying: ‘ Der 
Amerikanismus drangt immer tiefer ein.” Few can be found to-day to declare 
in favor of the conscious subordination of the weak to the strong, though the 
fact still exists, denied by both the weak and the strong, to the loss of whatever 
reverence and tenderness formerly qualified the relation of lord and sefvant. 
If we have made enormous gains in confessed or in theoretical respect for our 
fellows, I do not see that Christendom has greatly gained in ‘* man’s humanity 
to man” since the middle ages. Cruelty is less violent and open, but not less 
fatal. We have more poorhouses, but more paupers. Highway robbery has 
diminished, but we have more men who steal whole railroads at a time, or who 
take toll, with precise medieval rapacity, from the public. There are fewer 
housebreakers, but more bankers, insurance companies, and stock operators 
who plunder the savings of the poor. Still, we have made progress, at least in 
the consciousness of our faults, since those hard-handed times. They, or any- 
thing like them, can never be reproduced by the riper nature of man. 

But we may well question whether the present course of thought and 
practice in this important matter is toward any improvement of the real quality 
und value of human life. There is certainly no immediate prospect of reach- 
ing that beautiful state of society which philanthropists and preachers foretell 
ns the sure consequence of voting, or of-education, or of living by ‘ the law 
of love.” Onthe other hand, it may be shown that our conception of the value 
of human life is in large part mistaken, leads to some very serious annoyances, 
and stands directly in the way of the most important of possible reforms. 

Let us look fairly at this grave result of overrating the value of life. 

The struggle for comforts, luxuries, money, power, fame, was never more 


intense than now. But the competitive struggle for life, of which biology tells 
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us, is among men a far different thing from what it was during the middle 
ages. The struggle for life, in the strict sense of the word, has almost ceased 
among the people of Christendom. In spite of the poverty of the poor, they 
are not often starved to death in famines or by improvidence, as of old. 
Wretched as their condition is, it is not neglected by philanthropy. ‘The enor- 
mous charities of Christendom reach, in one.form or another, a majority of 
those who are in danger of starving, and prolong lives which at the best are 
shortened by suffering. The natural law ordains that weak organisms shall 
perish in competition, and that the fittest shall in general survive them. This 
stern yet benefice. law still controls all the lower forms of life; but it tends 
strongly to become inoperative upon the human species. Among animals, 
among plants, among savage men, the fittest individuals still survive. But 
the care of civilization is to preserve the unfittest. With us it is no longer a 
question of intelligence, of strength, of health. Life is held to be its own ex- 
cuse for being, though that life be a noxious one. Civilized men are doing their 
utmost to put a stop to vital competition. The sentimentalists cry out against 
the elimination of a single vicious and forfeited life by capital punishment. 
Nature strives to refine us, to purge out the dross of men by the action of 
penal fires. Man laboriously obstructs her attempt; he picks up the rejected 
refuse, casts it back again into the crucible, and calls the act philanthropy. 
If natural selection were permitted to have its own way, there would be more 
hope of human improvement. But the most earnest work of our day is to se- 
cure the survival of the unfittest. 

To oppose all this downward tendency, which maintains itself in the very 
teeth of evolution, we hear that the doctrine of * love ” is all-suflicient. Beyond 
this idea, and that of education, the thoughts of reformers have seldom gone. 
When we can love and educate the thistle into fig-bearing, then we can reform 
the minds and bodies of men by the superficial methods that are now popular. 

We must rather discourage the advent of weakness, ignorance, and crime; 
Wwe must not encourage criminals to be born. Society mourns over vice, 
but takes no means to prevent the growth of the vicious. No check has yet 
been put in practice by the intelligent wills of men upon this overwhelming 
multiplication. Religion, law, philanthropy, though they palliate many evils, 
do not supply the cure for defective organization. Education, liberty, emi- 
gration, communism, are but alleviations, and leave the root of the difficulty 
untouched. What is wanted is a higher endowment of the race at birth. 
The world is content, because so much of blind, rude work remains to be done 
in it by mere muscular strength, because wildernesses are yet unreclaimed and 
unpopulated. But employment and emigration are but temporary expedients ; 
all the philanthropies of history are makeshifts; they do not give us « materially 
higher quality of men. Let us frankly admit their failure, and look around for 
some more potent way of amelioration, for some means of wisely controlling 
the blind reproduetive force that now deluges the oldest and most crowded 
communities with ever-rolling waves of wretched life. Only the dull can mis- 
construe the argument. It is not that the strong, the happy, the cultivated, 
desire to set up an exclusive society, to glorify themselves, to injure or to de- 
stroy the weak; it is that they should provide for the increased strength and 
happiness of coming generations. One would say that the right to beborn 
with a sound mind and a sound body, of having a fair chance in the race for 
knowledge, power, and pleasure, was at least as natural and excellent a right 
as that of being born to vote. 

48 
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What, in fine, is the main reason of the persistent backwardness of the 
world, of the disappointment of all the prophecies, of the failure of all the uto- 
pias toward which aspiring thought and effort have been directed for so many 
centuries? It is the failure to procure that men should be rightly born. Pla- 
to, indeed, clearly proclaimed this doctrine twenty-two centuries ago ;* but the 
lack of men in new countries, and theic selfishness or ignorance in old, have 
prevented its adoption. We still permit weakness and disease to become more 
and more deeply mingled with the blood of the race. We laboriously * try to 
purify the stream, but permit every one to cast sewage into the fountain.” 

The greatest of all reforms, then, will care primarily f r the birth of the 
individual. It will abandon an unwise reverence for the mere fact of life; it 
will endeavor to procure good lives rather than numerous ones. It will be 
no visionary respecting the immediate feasibility of its plans; it will remember 
that the reform has already waited since the days of Plato, and while it fur- 
ther waits it will not do away with hospitals, or leave it quite to nature to 
decide, in her untender way, between the worthy and the unworthy. ‘The gen- 
uine part of the new sentiment of humanity forbids, henceforward, any such 
procedures as these. But modern science already shows to those who care to 
inquire the better way of reform; and its motto is the prevention rather than 
the cure of human ills, With new generations, and not otherwise, may great- 
ly happier and better lives be made possible to men. Farthest of all things 
from my thought is the idea that the physical without the spiritual is to be the 
coutrolling element in character. The thought of regeneration is noble, but it 
forgets that which is its basis. To be born again is felt as a deep need by 
many who have lost their way in life; but theologians will do no hurt even to 
theology if they remember and teach that there will always be the less need 
of such rebirth for those who are born aright at the first. Attend tothe gener- 
ation, and we may let regeneration alone. He who is born rightly will have 
Jess need to be born again. Titus MUNSON COoAN. 


A DAY OF MEMORIES. 


rqNHIS is the road—up through the corn and clover ; 
| And yonder, the first turning, is the lane ; 

And that’s the house—they’ve painted it all over 
So white, I scarce should know the old place again. 


Yet the same dear old house: how well I know it! 
Though changed, and with another face, like me. 
*T was here love taught me first to be a poet— 
Or think I was—the rhyming flowed so free. 


Still round the porch the honeysuckles clamber, 
sut thicker grown, where hand in hand we stood, 
And watched the crimson clouds and sky of amber 
Grow gray and dusk beyond the distant wood, 


That was her window ; there I serenaded 
Once in the moonlight of a night in June. 

The verses were my own. I sang unaided, 
Save by my light guitar, my summer tune, 


*“ The Republic,” V, 8, 
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Ah, what warm sonnets did my muse then scatter, 
Like wild and golden fruitage from a tree ; 

And knew that naught I wrote or sang could flatter 
One who outshone all pearls of poesy. 


And she was won, and we were pledged forever ; 
And yet were parted—why, I hardly know. 

Some fate, but dimly known, befell to sever 
Two who seemed one—so many years ago. 


I'he dear old place! the landscape still unaltered ; 

‘ The stream below, the cedar trees above ; 

The same stone wall, and lilacs, where I faltered 
The first words, strange and sweet, of boyish love. 


Here up the lane the broad elms still are growing, 
Each bough unscarred, but larger than of yore. 
Yet yonder, where that stranger now is mowing, 
I see they’ve felled my favorite sycamore. 


How could they do it! In its shade we parted. 
Or was it wrecked by storm or lightning blaze, 

Like those who kissed their last there—broken-hearted— 
At least they thought so, in those tender days? 


And yonder was a stately beech tree, slanting 
Across the stream; there once I carved her name. 

Tis gone, and flags and water-weeds are flaunting 

Along the brookside, changed, yet still the same, 


That parting was like death; but youth’s elastic, 
And hers recovered—so did mine at last. 

The world is wide, and human hearts tov plastie 
To harden in an unrelenting past. 


And, far apart her path and mine diverging, 
Each with its separate cares and hopes and dreams, 
Long since was stilled young love’s tumultuous surging, 
Long since new ties have dimmed those early gleams. 


And yet, though wounds will heal, the scars forever 

} Cling to the flesh that quivered once, now still; 

And there are times when boyhood’s pain and fever 
Will come again with momentary thrill. 


So, while I roam about these well-known places, 
Haunted by visions all so sadly sweet, 

Those tender tones of old, those mystic graces, 
Seem to prelude the flying of her feet 


Those tones will come no more but in my dreaming, 
Tvo vague to take a shape in uttered words; 

Those footsteps in a world remote are gleaming, 
Mine only when I touch the poet’s chords. 





C. P. Cranca. 











THE SWEETHEART OF M. BRISEUX. 





rT MIE little picture gallery at M is a typical musée de province—cold, 

musty, unvisited, and enriched chiefly with miniature works by painters 
whose maturity was notto be powerful. The floors are tiled in brick, and the win- 
dows draped in faded moreen; the very light seems pale and neutral, as if the 
dismal lack-lustre atmosphere of the pictures were contagious. The subjects 
represented are of course of the familiar academic sort—the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and the Fureurs d’Oreste; together with a few elegant landscapes exhib- 
iting the last century view of nature, and half a dozen neat portraits of French 
gentlefolks of that period, in the act, as one may say, of taking the view in 
question. To me, I confess, the place had a melancholy charm, and I found 
none of the absurd old paintings too absurd to enjoy. There is always an 
agreeable finish in the French touch, even when the hand is not a master’s. 
Phe catalogue, too, was prodigiously queer ; a bit of very ancient literature, with 
comments, in the manner of the celebrated M. LaHarpe. I wondered, as I turn- 
ed its pages, into what measure of reprobation pictures and catalogue together 
had been compressed by that sole son of M——, whe has achieved more than 
local renown in the arts. Conjecture was pertinent, for it was in these crepus- 
cular halls that this deeply original artist must have heard the first early bird- 
notes of awakening genius: first, half credulously, as we may suppose, on festal 
Sundays, with his hand in his father’s, gazing rosy and wide-eyed at the clas- 
sical wrath of Achilles and the sallow flesh-tints of Dido; and later, with his 
hands in his pockets, an incipient critical frown and the mental vision of an 
Achilles somehow more in earnest and a Dido more deeply desirable. It was 
indeed doubly pertinent, for the little Musée had at last, after much watching 
and waiting and bargaining, become possessor of one of Briseux’s pictures. | 
was promptly informed of the fact by the concierge, a person much reduced 
by years and chronic catarrh, but still robust enough to display his ssthetic 
culture to a foreigner presumably of distinction. He led me solemnly into the 
presence of the great work, and placed a chair for me in the proper light. The 
famous painter had left his native town early In life, before making his mark, and 
an inappreciative family—his father was a small apothecary with a proper ad- 
miration of the arts, but a horror of artists—had been at no pains to preserve his 
boyish sketches. The more fools they! The merest scrawl with his signa- 
ture now brought hundreds of franes, and there were those of his blood still in 
the town with whom the francs were scarce enough. To obtain a serious pic- 
ture had of course been no small affair, and little M——, though with the yeai n- 
ing heart of a mother, happened to have no scanty maternal savings. Yet 
the thing had been managed by subscription, and the picture paid for. To 
make the triumph complete, a fortnight after it had been hung on its nail, 
M. Briseux succumbs to a fever in Rome and his pictures rise to the most fan- 
tastic prices!) This was the very work which had made the painter famous. 
The portrait of a Lady in a Yellow Shaw! in the Salon of 1836 had fait époque. 
Every one had heard of the Yellow Shawl; people talked of it as they did of 
the Chapeau de Paille of Rubens or the “Torn Glove” of Titian; or if they 
didn’t, posterity would! Such was the discursive murmur of the concierge as 
I examined this precious specimen of Briseux’s first manner; and there was 
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a plaintive cadence im this last assurance, which seemed to denote a too vivid 
prevision of the harvest of tributary francs to be reaped by his successors in 
office. It would be graceless praise to say that a glimpse of the picture is 
worth your franc. It is a superb performance, and I spent half an hour be- 
fore it in such serene enjoyment that I forgot the concierge was a bore. 

It is a half-length portrait representing a young woman, not exactly beau- 
tiful, yet very far from plain, draped with a singularly simple elegance in a 
shawl] of yellow silk embroidered with fantastic arabesque. She is dark and 
grave, her dress is dark, the background is of «a sober tone, and this brilliant 

scarf glows splendidly by contrast. It seems indeed to irradiate luminous 
y color, and makes the picture brilliant in spite of its sombre accessories; and 
yet it leaves their full value to the tenderly glowing flesh portions. The por- 
trait lacks a certain harmonious finish, that masterly interfusion of parts which 
the painter afterwards practised; the touch is hasty, and here and there a lit- 
tle heavy; but its splendid vivacity and energy, and the almost boyish good 
faith of some of its more venturesome strokes, make it a capital example cf 
that momentous point in the history of genius when still tender promise 
blooms—in a night, as it were—into perfect force. It was little wonder that 
the picture had made a noise: judges of the more penetrating sort must have 
felt that it contained that invaluable something which an artist gives but once 
—the prime outgush of his effort—the flower of his originadity. As I con- 
tinued to look, however, I began to wonder whether it did not contain some- 
thing better still—the reflection of a countenance very nearly as deep and 
f ardent as the artist’s talent. In spite of the expressive repose of the figure 
the brow and mouth wore a look of smothered agitation, the dark gray eye 
almost glittered, and the flash in the cheek burned ominously. Evidently this 
was the picture of something more than a yellow shawl. ‘To the analytic eye 
it was the picture of a mind, or at least of a mood. ‘* Who was the lady?” 
I asked of my companion. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and for an instant looked uncertain. But, as a 
Frenchman, he produced his hypothesis as follows: ** Mon Dieu! a sweetheart 
of M. Briseux!—Ces artistes!” 

I left my place and passed into the adjoining rooms, where, as I have said 
I found half an hour’s diversion. On my return, my chair was occupied by a 
lady, apparently my only fellow-visitor. I noticed her no further than to see 
that, though comely, she was no longer young, that she was dressed in black, 
' and that she was looking intently at the picture. Her intentness indeed at last 
attracted me, and while I lingered to gather a final impression, I covertly 
glanced at her. She was so far from being young that her hair was white, 
but with that charming and often premature brilliancy which belongs to fine 
brunettes. The concierge hovered near, narrating and expounding, and I 
fancied that her brief responses (for she asked no questions) betrayed an Eng- 
lish accent. But I had doubtless no business to fancy anything, for my com- 
panion, as if with a sudden embarrassing sense of being watched, gathered 
her shawl about her, rose, and prepared to turn away. I should have imme- 
diately retreated, but that with this movement of hers our eyes met, and in the 
light of her rapid, just slightly deprecating glance, I read something which helped 





curiosity to get the better of politeness. She walked away, and I stood staring; 
and as she averted her head it seemed to me that my rather too manifest surprise 
had made her blush. I watched her slowly cross the room and pass into the 





next one, looking very vaguely at the pictures ; and then addressed a keenly ques- 
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tioning glance at the Lady with the Yellow Shawl. Her startlingly vivid eyes 
answered my question most distinctly. I was satisfied, and I left the Musée. 
It would perhaps be more correct to say that I was wholly unsatisfied. I 


strolled at haphazard through the little town, and emerged, as a matter of 





course, on the local promenade. The promenade at M is a most agreea- 
ble spot. It stretches along the top of the old town wall, over whose sturdy 
parapet, polished by the peaceful showers of many generations, you enjoy a 
view of the pale-hued but charming Provencal landscape. The middle of the 
rampart is adorned with a row of close-clipped lime-trees, with benches in the 
spaces between them; and, as you sit in the shade, the prospect is framed to 
your vision by the level parapet and the even limit of the far-projecting 
branches. What you see is therefore a long horizontal strip of landscape—a 
radiant stretch of white rocks and vaporous olives, scintillating in the southern 
light. Except a bonne or two, with a couple of children grubbing in the 
gravel, an idle apprentice in a blouse dozing on a bench, and a couple of red- 
legged soidiers leaning on the wall, [ was the only lounger on the rampart, 
and this was a place to relish solitude. By nature a very sentimental traveller, 
there is nothing I like better than to light a cigar and lose myself in a medita- 
tive perception of local color. I love to ruminate the picturesque, and the 
scene before me was redolent of it. On this occasion, however, the shady 
rampart and the shining distance were less interesting than a figure, disem- 
bodied but distinct, which soon obtruded itself on my attention. The mute 
assurance gathered before leaving the Musée had done as much to puzzle as to 
enlighten me. Was that modest and venerable person, then, the sweetheart 
of the illustrious Briseux? one of ces artistes, as rumor loudly proclaimed him, 
in the invidious as well as in the most honorable sense of the term. Plainly, 
she was the original of the portrait. In the days when her complexion would 
bear it, she had worn the yellow shawl. Time had changed, but not trans- 
formed her, as she must have fancied it had, to come and contemplate thus 
frankly this monument of her early charms. Why had she come? Was it 
accident, or was it vanity? How did it seem to her to find herself so strangely 
lifted out of her own possession and made a helpless spectator of her survival 
tu posterity? The more I consulted my impression of her, the more certain I 
felt that she was no Frenchwoman, but a modest spinster of my own transatlantic 
race, on whom posterity had as little claim as this musty Musée, which indeed 
possessed much of that sepulchral chill which clings to such knowledge of us as 
posterity enjoys. I found it hard to reconcile the lady with herself, and it was 
with the restlessness of conjecture that I left my place and strolled to the fur- 
ther end of the rampart. Here conjecture paused, amazed at its opportunities ; 
for M. Briseux’s sweetheart was seated on a bench under the lime-trees. She 
was gazing almost as thoughtfully on the distant view as she had done on her 
portrait; but as I passed, she gave mea glance from which embarrassment 
seemed to have vanished. I slowly walked the length of the rampart again, 
and as I went an impulse, born somehow of the delicious mild air, the light- 
bathed landscape of rock and olive, and of the sense of a sort of fellowship in 
isolation in the midst of these deeply foreign influences, as well as of a curi- 
osity which was after all but the frank recognition of an obvious fact, was 
transmuted into a decision sufficiently remarkable in a bashful man. ‘I 
proceeded gravely to carry it out. I approached my companion and bowed. 
She acknowledged my bow with a look which, though not exactly mistrustful, 
seemed to demand an explanation. To give it, I seated myself beside, her. 
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Something in her face made explanation easy. I was sure that she was an 
old maid, and gently but frankly eccentric. Her age left her at liberty to be 
as frank as she chose, and though I was somewhat her junior, I had gray hairs 
enough in my moustache to warrant her in smiling at my almost ardent impa- 
tience. Her smile, when she perceived that my direct appeal was deeply re- 
spectful, broke into a genial laugh which completed our introduction. ‘To her 
inner sense, as well, evidently, the gray indifference of the historic rampart, 
the olive-sown landscape, the sweet foreign climate, left the law very much in 
our own hands; and then moreover, as something in her eyes proclaimed, the 
well of memory in her soul had been so strongly stirred that it naturally over- 
flowed. I fancy that she looked more like her portrait for that hour or two 
than she had done in twenty years. At any rate, it hud come to seem, before 
many minutes, a delightful matter of course that [ should sit there—a perfect 
stranger—listening to the story into which her broken responses to my first 
questions gradually shaped themselves. I should add that I had made a point 
of appearing a zealous student of the Jamented Briseux. This was no more 
than the truth, and I proved categorically that I knew his works. We were 
thus pilgrims in the same faitin, and licensed to discuss its mysteries. I re- 
peat her story literally, and I surely don’t transgress the proper limits of 
editorial zeal in supplying a single absent clause: she must in those days have 


been a wonderfully charming girl. 


I have been spending the winter (she said) with my niece at Cannes, where 
I accidentally heard from an English gentleman interested in such matters, 
that Briseux’s ** Yellow Shawl” had been purchased by this little Musée. He 
had stopped to see it on his way from Paris, and, though a famous connoisseur, 
poor man, do you know he never discovered what it took you but a moment to 
perceive? I didn’t enlighten him, in spite of his kindness in explaining, 
* Bradshaw ” in hand, just how I might manage to diverge on my way to Paris 
and give a day to M——. I contented myself with telling him that I had 
known M. Briseux thirty years ago, and had chanced to have the first 
glimpse of his first masterpiece. Even this suggested nothing. But in fact, 
why should it have suggested anything? As I sat before the picture jist now, 
I felt in all my pulses that Iam vot the person who stands masquerading there 
with that strangely cynical smile. ‘That poor girl is dead and buried; I should 
tell no falsehood in saying I’m not she. Yet as I looked at her, time seemed 
to roll backward and experience to repeat itself. Before me stood a pale 
young man in a ragged coat, with glowing dark eyes, brushing away at a great 
canvas, with gestures more like those of inspiration than any I have ever 
seen, I seemed to see myself—to be myself—mufiled in that famous shawl, 
posing there for hours in a sort of fever that made me unconscious of fatigue. 
I've often wondered whether, during those memorable hours, I was more or 
less myself than usual, and whether the singular episode they brought forth 
was an act of folly or of transcendent reason. Perhaps you can tell me. 

It was in Paris, in my twenty-first year. I had come abroad with Mrs. 
Staines, an old and valued friend of my mother’s, who during the last days of 
her life, a year before, had consigned me appealingly to this lady’s protection. 
But for Mrs. Staines, indeed, i should have been homeless. My brother had 
recently married, but not happily, and experiment bad shown me that unde 
his roof I was an indifferent peacemaker. Mrs. Staines was what is called a 


very superior person—a person with an aquiline nose, who wore gloves ip 
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the house, and gave you her ear to kiss. My mother, who considered her the 
wisest of women, had written her every week since their schooldays a crossed 
letter beginning ‘* My dearest Lucretia”; but it was my poor mother’s nature 
to like being patronized and bullied. Mrs. Staines would send her by return 
of mai! a budget of advice adapted to her * station ’—this being a considerate 
mode of allusion to the fact that she had married a very poor clergyman. 
Mrs. Staines received me, however, with such substantial kindness, that I 
should have had little grace to complain that the manner of it was frigid. 
When I knew her better I forgave her frigidity, for it was that of a disap- 
pointed woman. She was ambitious, and her ambitions had failed. She had 
married a very clever man, a rising young lawyer, of political tendencies, who 
promised to become famous. She would have enjoyed above all things being 
the wife of a legal luminary, and she would have insisted on his expanding to 
the first magnitude. She believed herself born, I think, to be the lawful Egeria 
of a cabinet minister. A cabinet minister poor Mr. Staines might have become 
if he had lived; but he broke down at thirty-five from overwork, and a year 
later his wife had to do double mourning. As time went on she transferred 
her hopes to her only boy; but here her disappointment lay the heavier on her 
heart that maternal pride had bidden it be forever dumb. He would never 
tread in his father’s steps, nor redeem his father’s pledges. His genius—if ge- 
nius it was—was bent in quite another way, and he was to be, not a useful, but 
an ornamental member of society. Extremely ornamental he seemed likely to 
become, and his mother found partial comfort as he grew older. He did his 
duty apparently in growing up so very handsome that, whatever else he might 
do, he would be praised less for that than for his good looks. They were those 
of a decorous young Apollo. When I first saw him, as he was leaving college, 
he might well have passed for an incipient great man. He had in perfection 
the air of distinction, and he carried it out in gestureand manner. Never was 
a handsomer, graver, better-bred young man. He was tall, slender, and fair, 
with the finest blonde hair curling close about his shapely head; a blue eye, as 
clear and cold as a winter’s morning; a set of teeth so handsome that his in- 
frequent smile might have seemed almost a matter of modesty; and a general 
expression of discretion and maturity which seemed to protest against the im- 
putation of foppishness. After a while, probably, you-would have found him 
too imperturbably neat and polite, and have liked him better if his manner had 
been sometimes at fault and his cravat occasionally awry. Me, I confess, he 
vastly impressed from the first, and I secretly worshipped him. I had never 
seen so fine a gentleman, and I doubted if the world contained such another. 
My experience of the world was small, and I had lived among what Harold 
Staines would have considered very shabby people—several-of whom wore ill- 
brushed hats. I was, therefore, not sorry to find that I appreciated merit of 
the most refined sort; and in fact, ignorant though I was, my judgment was 
not at fault. Harold was perfectly honorable and amiable, and his only fault 
was that he looked wiser than he could reasonably be expected to be. In the 
evening especially, in a white cravat, leaning in a doorway, and overtopping 
the crowd by his whole handsome head, he seemed some inscrutable young di- 
plomatist whose skepticism hadn't nndermined his courtesy. 

He had, through his mother, expectation of property sufficient to support 
him in ample ease; but though he had elegant tastes, idleness was not one of 
them, and he agreed with his mother that he ought to choose a profession. 
Then it was that she fully measured her disappointment. There had been 
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nothing in her family but judges and bishops, and anything else was of ques- 
tionable respectability. There was a great deal of talk on the matter between 
them; for superficially at least they were a most united psir, and if Harold 
had not asked her opinion from conviction he would have done so from polite- 
ness. In reality, I believe, there was but one person in the world whose opin- 
ion he greatly cared for—and that person was not Mrs. Staines; nor had it yet 
come to pass that he pretended for awhile it was I. It was so far from being 
Mrs. Staines that one day, after a long talk, I found her leaving him in tears; 
and tears with this superior woman were an event of portentous rarity, Har- 
old on the same day was not at home at dinner, and I thought the next day held 
his handsome head even higher than usual. I asked no questions, but a little 
later my curiosity was satisfied. Mrs. Staines informed me, with an air of 
dignity which evidently cost her some effort and seemed intended to depre- 
eate criticism, that Harold had determined to be an—artist. ‘It’s not the 
career I should have preferred,” she said, ‘but my son has talent—and re- 
spectability—which will make it honorable.” That Harold would do any- 
thing more for the profession of the brush than Raphael and Rembrandt had 
done, I was perhaps not prepared to affirm; but I answered that I was very 
glad, and that I wished him all success. Indeed, 1 was not surprised, for Mrs. 
Staines had what in any one else would have been called a mania for pictures 
and bronzes, old snuff-boxes and candlesticks. He had not apparently used 
his pencil very freely; but he had recently procured—indeed, I think he had 
himself designed—a * sketching apparatus” of the most lavish ingenuity. He 
was now going to use it in earnest, and I remember reflecting with 2 good 
deal of satisfaction that the great white umbrella which formed its principal 
feature was large enough to protect his handsome complexion from the sun. 

It was at this time I came to Mrs. Staines to stay indefinitely—with doubts 
and fears so few that I must have been either very ignorant or very confident. 
I had indeed aa ample measure of the blessed simplicity of youth; but if I 
judged my situation imperfectly, I did so at any rate with a conscience. I 
was stoutly determined to receive no favors that I couldn't repay, and to be as 
quietly useful and gracefully agreeable as I could modestly devise occasion 
for. I was a homeless girl, but I was not a poor relation. My fortune was 
slender, but I was ready to go out into the world and seek a better, rather 
than fall into an attitude of irresponsive dependence. Mrs. Staines thought at 
first that I was dul! and amiable, and that as a companion I would do no 
great credit to anything but her benevolence. Later, for a time, as I gave 
proofs of some sagacity and perhaps of some decision, I think she fancied me 
a schemer and—Heaven forgive her!—a hypocrite. But at last, evidently— 
although to the end, I believe, she continued to compliment my shrewdness at 
the expense of that feminine sweetness by which I should have preferred to 
commend myself—she decided that I was a person of the best intentions, and— 
here comes my story—that I would make a suitable wife for her son. 

To this unexpectedly flattering conclusion, of course, she was slow in com- 
ing; it was the resuit of the winter we passed together after Harold had 
‘‘turned his attention,” as his mother always publicly phrased it, ‘to art.” 
He had declared that we must immediately go abroad that he might study the 
works of the masters. His mother, I believe, suggested that he might begin 
with the rudiments nearer home. But apparently he had mastered the rudi- 
ments, for she was overruled and we went to Rome. I don’t know how many 
of the secrets of the masters Harold learned; but we passed a delightful win- 
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ter. He began his studies with the solemn promptitude which he used in all 
things, and devoted a great deal of time to copying from the antique in the 
Vatican and the Capitol. He worked slowly, but with extraordinary precision 
und neatness, and finished his drawings with exquisite care. He was openly 
very little of a dogmatist, but on coming to know him you found that he had 
various principles of which he was extremely tenacious. Several of these re- 
lated to the proportions of the human body, as ascertained by himself. They 
constituted, he affirmed, an infallible method for learning to draw. If other 
artists didn’t know it, so much the worse for them. He applied this rare 
method persistently all winter, and carried away from Rome a huge portfolio 
full of neatly shaded statues and statuesque contadint. At first he had gone 
into a painter’s studio with several other pupils, but he took no fancy to either 
his teacher or his companions, and came home one day in disgust, declaring 
that he had washed his handsof them. As he never talked about disagreeable 
things, he said nothing as to what had vexed him; but I guessed that he had re- 
ceived some mortal offence, and I was not surprised that he shouldn’t care to fra- 
ternize with the common herd of art-students. They had long, untidy hair, and 
smoked bad tobacco; they lay noone knew where, and borrowed money and took - 
liberties. Mr. Staines certainly was not a man to refuse a needy friend a na- 
poleon, but he couldn’t forgive a liberty. He took none with himself! We became 
very good friends, and it was especially for this that I liked him. Nothing is 
truer than that in the long run we like our opposites; they’re a change and a 
rest from ourselves. I confess that my good intentions sometimes clashed 
with a fatal light-headedness, of which a fair share of trouble had not cured 
me. In moments of irritation I had a tvick of giving the reins to my ‘ sar- 
casm;” so at least my partners in quadrilles had often called it. At my lei- 
sure I was sure to repent, and frank public amends followed fast on the heels 
of offence. Then I believe I was called generous—not only by my partners in 
quadrilles. But I had a secret admiration for people who were just, from the 
first and always, and whose demeanor seemed to shape itself with a sort of 
harmonious unity, like the outline of a beautiful statue. Harold Staines was a 
finished gentleman, as we used to say in those days, and I admired him the 
more that I still had ringing in my ears that eternal refrain of my school- 
room days—** My child, my child, when will you ever learn to be a lady? ” 
Iie seemed to me an embodiment of the serene amenities of life, and I didn’t 
know how very great a personage I thought him until I once overheard a 
young man in a crowd at St. Peter’s call him that confounded prig. Then I 
came to the conclusion that it was a very coarse and vulgar world, and that 
Mr. Staines was too good for it. 

This impression was not removed by—I hardly know -what to call it—the 
gallant propriety of his conduct toward me. He had treated me at first with 
polite condescension, as a very young and rather humble person, whose pres- 
ence in the house rested on his mother’s somewhat eccentric benevolence, 
rather than on any very obvious merits of her own. But later, as my native 
merit, whatever it was, got the better of my shyness, he approached me, espe- 
cially in company, with a sort of ceremonious consideration which seemed to 
give notice to the world that if his mother and he treated me as their equal— 
why, I was their equal. At last, one fine day in Rome, I learned that I had 
the honor to please him. It had seemed to me so little of a matter of course 
that I should captivate Mr. Staines, that for a moment I was actually disap- 
pointed, and felt disposed to tell him that I had expected more of his taste. 
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But as I grew ‘used to the idea, [ found no fault with it, and I felt prodigiously 
honored. I didn’t take him for a man of genius, but his admiration pleased 
me more than if it had come in chorus from a dozen of the men of genius 
whom I had had pointed out to me at archeological picnics. Tliey somehow 
were covered with the world’s rust and haunted with the world’s errors, and 
certainly on any vital question could not be trusted to make their poor wives 
the same answers two days running. Besides, they were dreadfully ugly. 
Harold was consistency itself, and his superior manner and fine blond beauty 
seemed a natural result of his spiritual serenity. The way he declared himself 
was very characteristic, and to some girls might have seemed prosaic. To 
my mind it had a peculiar dignity. I had asked him, a week before, as we 
stood on the platform before the Lateran, some question about the Claudian 
aqueduct, which he had been unable to answer at the moment, although on 
coming to Rome he had laid in a huge provision of books of reference whicli 
he consulted with unfailing diligence. * Pll look it up,” he said gravely; but 
I thought no more about it, and a few days afterwards, when he asked me to 
ride with him on the Campagna, I never supposed I was to be treated to an 
archeological lecture. It was worthy of a wiser listener. He led the way to 
a swelling mound, overlooking the long stretch of the aqueduct, and poured 
forth the result of his researches. This was surely not a trivial compliment; 
and it seemed to me a finer sort of homage than if he had offered me a fifty- 
franc bouquet or put his horse at a six-foot wall. He told me the number of 
the arches, and very possibly of the stones; his story bristled with learning. 
I listened respectfully and stared hard at the long ragged ruin, as if it had 
suddenly become intensely interesting. But it was Mr. Staines who was in- 
teresting: all honor to the man who kept his polite promises so handsomely! 
I said nothing when he paused, and after a few minutes was going to turn 
away my horse. Then he laid his hand on the bridle, and, in the same tone, 
as if he were still talking of the aqueduct, informed me of the state of his af- 
fections. I, in my unsuspectingness, had enslaved them, and it was proper 
that I should know he adored me. Proper! I have always remembered the 
word, though I was far from thinking then that it clashed with his eloquence. 
It often occurred to me afterwards as the key-note of his character. In a mo- 
ment more, he formally offered himself. 

Don’t be surprised at these details: to be just I must be perfectly frank, and 
if I consented to tell you my story, it is because I fancied I should find profit in 
hearing it myself. As I speak my words come back to me. I left Rome en- 
gaged to Mr. Staines, subject to his mother’s approval. He might dispense 
with it, I told him, but I could not, and as yet I had no reason to expect it. 
She would, of course, wish him to marry a woman of more consequence. 
Mine of late had risen in her eyes, but she could hardly regard me as yet as a 
possible daughter-in-law. With time I hoped to satisfy her and to receive her 
blessing. ‘Then I would ask for no further delay. We journeyed slowly up 
from Rome along the Mediterranean, stopping often for several days to allow 
Harold to sketch. He depicted mountains and villages with the same diligence 
as the statues in the Vatican, and presumably with the same success. As his 
winter’s practice had given him great facility, he would dash off a magnificent 
landscape in a single morning. I always thought it strange that, being very 
seber in his speech and manner, he should be extremely fond of color in art. 
Such at least was the fact, and these rapid water-colors were a wonderful med- 
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him. But, for that matter, nature in those regions has a dazzling brightness. 
So at least it bad for a lively girl of twenty, just engaged. So it had for a cer- 
tain time afterwards. I'll not deny, the lustrous sea and sky began vaguely to 
reflect my own occasionally sombre mood. How to explain to you the process 
of my feeling at this time is more than I can say; how especially to make you 
believe that I was neither perverse nor capricious. I give it up; I can only as- 
sure you that I observed my emotions, even before I understood them, with 
painful surprise. I was not disillusioned, but an end had suddenly come to 
my elation. It was as if my heart had had wings, which had been suddenly 
clipped. I have never been especially fond of my own possessions, and I have 
learned that if Ll wish to admire a thing in peace, I must remain at a respectful 
distance. My happiness in Harold’s affection reached its climax too suddenly, 
and before I knew it I found myself wondering, questioning, and doubting. It 
was no fault of his, certainly, and he had promised me nothing that he was not 
ready to bestow. He was all attention and decorous devotion. If there wasea 
fault, it was mine, for having judged like the very young and uninformed per- 
son Iwas. Since my engagement I felt five years older, and the first use I 
made of my maturity—cruel as it may seem—was to turn round and look 
keenly at my lover and revise my judgment. His rigid urbanity was still ex- 
tremely impressive, but at times I could have fancied that I was listening to a 
musical symphony, of which only certain brief, unresonant notes were audible. 
Was this all, and were there no others? It occurred to me more than once, 
witha kind of dull dismay, in the midst of my placid expectancy, that Harold’s 
grave notes were the beginning and the end of his character. If the human 
heart were a less incurable skeptic, I might have been divinely happy. I sat by 
my lover’s side while he worked, gazing at the loveliest landscape in the world, 
and admiring the imperturbable audacity with which he attacked it. Sooner 
than I expected, these rather silent interviews, as romantic certainly as 
scenery could make them, received Mrs. Staines’s sanction. She had guessed 
our secret, and disapproved of nothing but its secrecy. She was satisfied with 
her son’s choice, and declared with great emphasis that she was not ambitious. 
She was kindness itself (though, as you see, she indulged in no needless flat- 
tery), and I wondered that I could ever have thought her stern. From this 
time forward she talked to me a great deal about her son; too much, I might 
have thought, if I had cared less for the theme. I have said I was not perverse. 
Do I judge myself too tenderly? Before long I found something oppressive— 
something almost irritating—in the frequency and complacency of Mrs. 
Staines’s maternal disquisitions, One day, when she had been reminding me 
ut greater length than usual of what a prize I had drawn, I abruptly changed 
the subject in the midst of a sentence, and left her staring. at my petulance. 
She was on the point, I think, of administering a reprimand, but she sup- 
pressed it and contented herself with approaching the topie more cautiously 
in future. Here is another reminiscence. One morning (it was near Spezia, 
1 think) Harold had been sketching under a tree, not far from the inn, and I 
sitting by and reading aloud from Shelley, whom one might feel a kindness for 
there if nowhere else. We had had a little difference of opinion about one of 
the poems—the beautiful ** Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples,” which you 
probably remember. Harold pronounced them childish. I thought the term 
ill-chosen, and remember saying, to reinforce my opinion, that though I was 
no judge of painting, I pretended to be of poetry. He told me (I have not for- 
gotten his words) that “I lacked cultivation in each department,” and I be- 
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lieve I replied that I would rather Jack cultivation than imagination. Fora 
pair of lovers it was a very pretty quarrel as it stood. Shortly afterwards he 
discovered that he had left one of his brushes at the inn, and went off in search 
of it. He had trouble in finding it, and was absent for some time. His ver- 
dict on poor Shelley rang in my ears as I sat looking out on the blue irides- 
cence of the sea, and murmuring the lines in which the poet has so wonderful- 
ly suggested it. Then L went and sat dowu on Harold’s stool to see how he 
had rendered this enchanting effect. The picture was nearly finished, but un- 
fortunately I had too little cultivation to enjoy it. The blue sea, however, 
seemed in all conscience blue enough. While I was comparing it with the far- 
fading azure of the original, I heard a voice behind me, and turning, saw two 
gentlemen from the inn, one of whom had been my neighbor the evening be- 
fore at dinner. He was a foreigner, but he spoke English. On recognizing 
me he advanced gallantly, ushering his companion, and immediately fell into 
ecstasies over my picture. I informed him without delay that the picture was 
not mine; it was the work of Mr. Staines. Nothing daunted, he declared that 
it was pretty enough to be mine, and that I must have given suggestions; but 
his companion, a less superficial character apparently, and extremely near- 
sighted, after examining it minutely with his nose close to the paper, ex- 
claimed with an annoying smile, ‘Monsieur Staines? Surprising! I should 
have sworn it was the work of a jeune fille.” 

The compliment was doubtful, and not calculated to restore my equanimi- 
ty. As a jeune fille I suppose I ought to have been gratified, but as a be- 
trothed I should have preferred Harold to paint likea man. I don't know how 
long after this it was that I allowed myself to wonder, by way of harmless 
conjecture, how a woman might feel who should find herself married to an in- 
effective mediocrity. Then I remembered—as if the case were my own—that 
I had never heard any one talk about his pictures, and that when I had seen 
them handed about before company by his mother, the buzz of admiration 
usual on such occasions seemed rather heavy-winged. But I quickly re- 
minded myself that it was not because he painted better or worse that I cared 
for him, but because personally and morally he was the pink of perfection. 
This being settled, I fell to wondering whether one mightn’t grow weary of 
perfection—whether (Heaven forgive me!) I was not already the least bit out 
of patience with Harold’s. I could fancy him a trifle too absolute, too im per- 
turbable, too prolific in cut-and-dried opinions. Had he settled everything, 
then, in his mind? Yes, he had certainly made the most of his time, and I 
could only admire his diligence. From the moment that I observed that he 
wasted no time in moods, or reveries, or intellectual pleasantry of any sort, I 
decided without appeal that he was not a man of genius; and yet, to listen to 
him at times, you would have vowed at least that he might be. He dealt out 
his opinions as if they were celestial manna, and nothing was more common 
than for him to say, ‘You remember, a month ago, I told you so-and-so; ” 
meaning that he had laid down the law on some point and expected me to en- 
grave it on my heart. It often happened that I had forgotten the lesson, and 
was obliged to ask. him to repeat it; but it left me more unsatisfied than be- 
fore. Harold would settle his shirt collar as if he considered that he had ex- 
hausted the subject, and I would take refuge in a silence which from day to 
day covered more treacherous conjectures. Nevertheless (strange as you may 
think it), I believe I should have decided that, Harold being a paragon, my 
doubts were immoral, if Mrs, Staines, after his cause might have been supposed 
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to be gained, had not persisted in pleading it in season and out. I don’t know 
whether she suspected my secret falterings, but she seemed to wish to secure 
me beyond relapse. I was so very modest a match for her son, that if I had 
been more worldly-wise, her enthusiasm might have alarmed me. Later I un- 
derstood it; then I only understood that there was a general flavor of insinua- 
tion in her talk which made me vaguely uneasy. I did the poor lady injus- 
tice, and if I had been quicker-witted (and possibly harder-hearted) we might 
have become sworn allies. She judged her son less with a mother’s tender- 
ness than with a mother’s zeal, and foresaw the world’s verdict—which I won’t 
anticipate! She perceived that he must depend upon a clever wife to float him 
into success; he would never prosper on his own merits. She did me the 
honor to believe me socially a sufficiently buoyant body for this arduous pur- 
pose, and must have felt it a thousand pities that she couldn’t directly speak 
her mind. <A thousand pities indeed! My answer would have been to the 
point, and would have saved us all a vast deal of pain. Meanwhile, trying 
half to convince and half to entangle me, she did everything tou hasten our 
marriage. 

If there had been anything less than the happiness of a lifetime at stake, I 
think I should have felt that I owed Harold a sort of reparation for thinking 
him too great a man, and should still have offered him an affection none the 
less genuine for being transposed into a minor key. But it was hard for a girl 
who had dreamed blissfully of a grandly sentimental unicn, to find herself sud- 
denly face to face with a sternly rational one. When, therefore, Harold men- 
tioned a certain day as the latest for which he thought it proper to wait, I found 
it impossible to assent, and asked for another month's delay. What I wished 
to wait for I could hardly have told. Possibly for the first glow of illusion to 
return; possibly for the last uneasy throb which told that illusion was ebbing 
away. Harold received this request very gravely, and inquired whether | 
doubted of his affection. 

“No,” [ said, “I believe it’s greater than I deserve.’ 

“Why then,” he asked, ‘*should you wait?” 

** Suppose I were to doubt of my own?” 

He looked as if I had said something in very bad taste, and I was almost 
frightened at his sense of security. But he at last consented to the delay. 


J 


Perhaps on reflection he was alarmed, for the grave politeness with which he 
discharged his attentions took a still more formal turn, as if to remind me at 
every hour of the day that his was not a sentiment to be trifled with. To tri- 
fle, Heaven knows, was far enough from my thoughts; for I was fast losing 
my spirits, and I woke up one morning with the conviction that I was decided- 
ly not happy. : 

We were to be married in Paris, where Harold had determined t» spend 
six months in order that he might try his fortune again in the studio of a painter 
whom he especially esteemed—a certain Monsieur Martinet, an old man, and 
belonging, I believe, toa rather antiquated school of art. During our first 
days in Paris I went with Harold a great deal to the Louvre, where he was a 
very profitable companion. He had the history of the schools at his fingers’ 
ends, and, as the phrase is, he knew what he liked. We had a fatal habit of 
not liking the same things; but I pretended to no critical insight, and desired 
nothing better than to agree with him. I listened devoutly to everything that 
could be said for Guido and Caravaggio. One day we were standing before 
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women. I had been expressing my great aversion to the lady’s countenance, 
which Harold on this occasion seemed to share. I was surprised therefore, 
when, after a pause, he said quietly, “I believe I'll copy her.” 

I hardly knew why I should have smiled, but [ did, apparently to his an- 
noyance. ‘She must be very difficult,” I said. ‘Try something easier.” 

*T want something difficult,” he answered sternly. 

“Truly?” I said. ‘ You mean what you say?” 

** Why not?” 

“Why then copy a portrait when you can copy an original ? 

* What original? ” 

“Your betrothed! Paint my portrait. I promise to be difficult enough. 


” 


Indeed, I’m surprised you should never have proposed it.” In fact the idea 
had just occurred to me; but I embraced it with a sort of relief. It seemed to 
me that it would somehow test my lover, and that if he sueceeded, I might be- 
lieve in him irremissibly. He stared a moment as if he had hardly understood 
me, and I completed my thought. ‘ Paint my portrait, and the day you finish 
it I'll fix our wedding day.” 

The proposal was after all not very terrible, and before long he seemed to 
relish it. The next dyy he told me that he had composed his figure mentally, 
and that we might begin immediately. Circumstances favored us, for he had 
for the time undisturbed all of M. Martinet’s studio. This gentleman had gone 
into the country to paint a portrait, and Harold just then was his only pupil. 
Our first sitting took place without delay. At his request I brought with nfe a 
number of draperies, among which was the yellow shaw] you have just been 
admiring. We wore such things then, just as we played on the harp and read 
**Corinne.” I tried on my scarfs and veils, one after the other, but Harold 
was Satisfied with none. The yellow shawl, in especial, he pronounced a mer- 
etricious ornament, and decided that I should be represented in a plain dark 
dress, with as few accessories as possible. He quoted with a bow the verse 
about beauty when unadorned, and began his work. 

After the first day or two it progressed slowly, and I felt at moments as 
if T had saddled him with a eruel burden. He expressed no irritation, but he 
often looked puzzled and wearied, and sometimes would lay aside his brushes, 
fold his arms, and stand gazing at his work with « sort of vacant scowl which 
tried my patience. ‘ Frown at me,” I said more than once; “don’t frown at 
that blameless sheet of canvas. Don’t spare me, though I confess it’s not my 
fault if I’m hard to paint.” Thus admonished, he would turn toward me 
without smiling, often shading his eyes with his hand, and would walk slowly 
round the room, examining me at a distance. Then coming back to his easel, 
he would make half a dozen strokes and pause again, as if his impetus had 
already expired. For some time I was miserabie; it seemed to me that I had 
been wonderfully wise to withhold my hand till the picture was finished. He 
begged I would not look at it, but I knew it was standing still. At last, one 
morning, after gazing at his work for some time in silence. he laid down his 
palette gravely, but with no further sign of discomposure than that he gently 
wiped his foreliead with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘ You make me nervous,” 
he suddenly declared. , 

I fancied there was a tremor in his voice, and I began to pity him. I left 
my place and laid my hand on his arm. “If it wearies you,” I said, * give 
it up.” 

He turned away and for some time made no answer. I knew what he was 
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thinking about, and I suppose he knew that I knew it, and was hesitating to 
ask me seriously whether in giving up his picture he gave up something 
more. He decided apparently to give up nothing, but grasped his palette, and, 
with the short incisive gesture habitual to him, motioned me back to my seat. 
“Tl bother no longer over the drawing,” he said; ‘I'll begin to paint.” 
With his colors he was more prosperous, for the next day he told me that we 
were progressing fast. 

We generally went together to the studio, but it happened one day that he 
was to be occupied during the early morning at the other end of Paris, and he 
arranged to meet me there. I was punctual, but he had not arrived, and I 
found myself face to face with my reluctant image. Opportunity served too 
well, and I looked at it in spite of his prohibition, meaning of course to con- 
fess my fault. It brought me less pleasure than faults are reputed to bring. 
The picture, as yet very slight and crude, was unpromising and unflattering. 
I chiefly distinguished a long white face with staring black eyes, and a terribly 
angular pair of arms. Was it in this unlovely form that I had impressed my- 
self on Harold’s vision? Absorbed by the question, it was some moments 
before I perceived that I was not alone. I heard a sound, looked round, and 
discovered a stranger, a young man, gazing over my shoulder at Harold's can- 
vas. His gaze was intense and not expressive of pleasure, and some moments 
passed before he perceived that I had noticed him. He reminded me strongly 
of certain dishevelled copyists whom I had seen at work in the Louvre, and as 
I supposed he had some lawful errand in the studio, I contented myself with 
thinking that he hadn’t the best manners in the world, and walked to the other 
end of the room. At last, as he continued to betray no definite intentions, I 
ventured to look at him again. He was young—twenty-five at‘most—and ex- 
cessively shabby. I remember, among other details, that he had a black cra- 
vat wound two or three times round his neck, without any visible linen. He 
was short, thin, pale, and hungry-looking. As [ turned toward him, he passed 
his hand through his hair, as if to do what he could to meke himself presenta- 
ble, and called my attention to his prodigious shock of thick black curls—a 
real coiffure de rapin. His face would have been meagre and vulgar, if from 
beneath their umbrageous locks there had not glanced an extraordinary pair 
of eyes—eyes really of fire. They were not tender nor appealing, but they 
glittered with a sort of feverish intelligence and penetration, and stamped 
their possessor not, as the French say, the first comer. He almost glared at 
me and stopped ny words short. 

“That's your portrait? ” he asked, with a toss of his head. 

I assented with dignity. 

**Tt's bad, bad, bad!” he cried. ‘* Excuse my frankness, but it’s really too 
bad. It’s a waste of colors, of money, of time.” 

Hlis frankness certainly was extreme; but his words had an accent of 
ardent conviction which doesn’t belong to commonplace impertinence. ‘I 
don’t know who you are, that I should value your opinion,” I said. 

*WholTam? I'm an artist, mademoiselle. If I had money to buy visit- 
ing-cards, I would present you with one. But I haven't even money to buy 
colors—hardly to buy bread. T’ve talent—I’ve imagination—too much !—I’ve 
ideas—I’'ve promise—I've a future; and yet the machine won't work—for 
want of fuel! Ihave to roam about with my hands in my pockets—to keep 
them warm—for want of the very tools of my trade. I’ve been a fool—an ig- 
noble fool; I’ve thrown precious hours to the dogs and made enemies 
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of precious friends. Six months ago I quarrelled with the pere Martinet, who 
believed in me and would have been glad to keep me. Ji faut que jeunesse se 
passe’ Mine has passed at a rattling pace, ill-mounted though it was; we 
have parted company forever. Now I only ask to do a man’s work with a 
man’s will. Meanwhile the pére Martinet, justly provoked, has used his tongue 
so well that not a colorman in Paris will trust me. There’s a situation! And 
yet what could I do with ten francs’ worth of paint? I want a room and light 
and a model, and a dozen yards of satin tumbling about her feet. Bah! I 
shall have to want! There are things I want more. Behold the force of cir- 
cumstances. I’ve come back with my pride in my pocket tc make it up with 
the venerable author of the ‘ Apotheosis of Moliére,’ and ask him to lend me 
a louis.” 

I arrested this vehement effusion by informing him that M. Martinet was 
out of town, and that for the present the studio was—private. But he seemed 
too much irritated to take my hint. ‘ That’s not his work?” he went on, turn- 
ing to the portrait. ‘‘ Martinet is bad, but is not as bad as that. Quel genre ! 
You deserve, mademoiselle, to be better treated; you’re an excellent model. 
Excuse me, once for all; I know I'm atrociously impudent. But I’m an artist, 
and I find it pitiful to see a fine great canvas besmeared in such a fashion as 
that! There ought to be a society for the protection of such things.” 

I was at loss what to reply to this extraordinary explosion of contempt. 
Strange to say—it’s the literal truth—I was neither annoyed nor disgusted ; 
I simply felt myself growing extremely curious. This impudent little Bo- 
hemian was forcing me somehow to respect his opinion; he speke with pene- 
trating authority. Don’t say that I was willing to be convinced ; if you had been 
there, you would have let him speak. It would have been, of course, the part 
of propriety to request him in a chilling voice to leave the room, or to ring for 
the concierge, or to flee in horror. I did none of these things: I went back to 
the picture, and tried hard to see something in it which would make me pas- 
sionately contradict him. But it seemed to exhale a mortal chill, and all I 
could say was: *“ Bad—bad? How bad?” 

‘Ridiculously bad; impossibly bad! You're an angel of charity, made- 
moiselle, not to see it!” 

“Ts it weak—cold—ignorant? ” 

“Weak, cold, ignorant, stiff, empty, hopeless! And, on top of all, preten- 
tious—oh, pretentious as the fa¢ade of the Madeleine!” 

I endeavored to force a skeptical smile. “ After all, monsieur, I’m not 
bound to believe you.” 

‘Evidently!’ And he rubbed his forehead and looked gloomily round 
the room. “ But one thing I can tell you "—fixing me suddenly with his extra- 
ordinary eyes, which seemed to expand and glow with the vividness of pre- 
vision—* the day will come when people will fight for the honor of having be- 
lieved me, and of having been the first. ‘I discovered him—I always said so. 
But for me you'd have let the poor devil starve!’ You'll hearthe chorus! So 
new’s your chance, mademoiselle! Here I stand, a man of genius if there 
ever was one, without a sou, without a friend, without a ray of reputation. 
Believe in me now, and you'll be the first, by many aday. You'd find it easier, 
you'll say, if I had a little more modesty. I assure you I don’t go about blow- 
ing my trumpet in this fashion every day. This morning I’m in a kind of 
fever, and I’ve reached a crisis. I must do something—even make an ass of 
myself! I can’t go on devouring my own heart. You see for these three 
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months I’ve been & sec. I haven’t dined every day. Perhaps a sinking at the 
stomach is propitious to inspiration: certainly, week by week, my brain has 
grown clearer, my imagination more restless, my desires more boundless, my 
visions more splendid! Within the last fortnight my last doubt has vanished, 
and I feel as strong as the sun in heaven! I roam about the streets and lounge 
in the public gardens for want of a better refuge, and everything I look at— 
the very sunshine in the gutter, the chimney-pots against the sky—seems a 
picture, a subject, an opportunity! I hang over the balustrade that runs be- 
fore the pictures at the Louvre, and Titian and Correggio seem to turn pale, 
like people when you've guessed their secret. I don’t know who the author 
of this masterpiece may be, but I fancy he would have more talent if he 
weren’t so sure of his dinner. Do you know how I learned to look at things 
and use my eyes? By staring at the charcutier’s windows when my pockets 
were empty. It’s a great lesson to learn even the shape of a sausage and the 
color ofa ham. This gentlemaa, it’s easy to see, hasn’t noticed such matters. 
He goes by the sense of taste. Voila le monde! I—I—I—”—and he slap- 
ped his forehead with a kind of dramatic fury—* here as you see me—ragged, 
helpless, hopeless, with my soul aching with ambition and my fingers itching 
for a brush—and he, standing up here after a good breakfast, in this perfect 
light, among pictures and tapestries and carvings, with you in your blooming 
beauty for a model, and painting that—sign-board.” 

His violence was startling; I didn’t know what might come next, and I 
took up my bonnet and mantle. He immediately protested with ardor. ‘ A 
moment’s reflection, mademoiselle, will tell you that, with the appearance I 
present, I don’t talk about your beauty pour vous faire la cour. I repeat 
with all respect, you’re a model to make a painter's fortune. I doubt if you’ve 
many attitudes or much flexibility; but for once—the portrait of Mile. X.— 
you’re perfect.” : 

“I’m obliged to you for your—information,” I answered gravely. ‘ You 
see my artist is chosen. I expect him here at any moment, and I won't answer 
for his listening to you as patiently as I have done.” 

“ He’s coming?” cried my visitor. ‘ Quelle chance! I shall be charmed 
to meet him. I shall vastly enjoy seeing the human head from which that 
conception issued. I see him already: I construct the author from the work. 
He’s tall and blond, with eyes very much the color of his own china-blue there. 
He wears straw-colored whiskers, and doubtless he paints in straw-colored 
gloves. In short, he’s un homme magnifique!” 

This was sarcasm run mad; but I listened to it and resented it as little as 
I enjoyed it. My companion seemed to possess a sort of demonic veracity of 
which the influence was irresistible. I questioned his sincerity so little that, if 
I offered him charity, it was with no intention of testing it. ‘I dare say you’ve 
immense talent,” I said, ‘* but you’ve horrible manners. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve you will perceive that there is no reason why our conversation should 
continue; and I should pay you a poor compliment in thinking that you need 
to be bribed to withdraw. But since M. Martinet isn’t here to lend you a 
louis, let me act for him.” And I laid the piece of gold on the table. 

He looked at it hard fora moment and then at me, and I wondered whether 
he thought the gift too meagre. ‘I won’t go so far as to say that I’m 
proud,” he answered at last. ‘ But from a lady, ma foi! it’s beggarly—it’s 
humiliating. Excuse me then if I refuse; I mean to ask for something else. 
To do me justice, remember that I speak to you not asa man, but as an artist. 
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Bestow your charity on the artist, and if it costs you an effort, remember that 
that is the charity which is of most account with heaven. Keep your louis; 
go and stand as you’ve been standing for this picture, in the same light and 
the same attitude, and then let me look at you for three little minutes.” As 
he spoke he drew from his pocket a ragged note-book and the stump of a pen- 
cil. ‘* The few scrawls I shall make here will be your alms.” 

He spoke of effort, but it is a fact that I made little to comply. While I 
resumed my familiar attitude in front of Harold’s canvas, he walked rapidly 
across the room and stooped over a chair upon which a mass of draperies had 
been carelessly tossed. Ina moment I saw what had attracted him. He had 
caught a glimpse of the famous yellow scarf, glowing splendidly beneath a 
pile of darker stuffs. He pulled out the beautiful golden-hued tissue with fu- 
rious alacrity, held it up before him and broke into an ecstasy of admiration. 
* What a tone—what a glow—what atexture! In Heaven’s name, put it on!” 
And without further ceremony he tossed it over my shoulders. I need hardly 
tell you that I obeyed but a natural instinct in gathering it into picturesque 
folds. He rushed away, and stood gazing and clapping his hands. “The 
harmony is perfect—the effect sublime! You possess that thing and you bury 
it out of sight? Wear it, wear it, I entreat you—and your portrait—but ah!” 
and he glared angrily askance at the picture: ‘ you'll never wear it there!” 

“We thought of using it, but it was given up.” 

“Given up? Quelle horreur! He hadn’t the pluck to attack it! Oh, if I 
could just take a brush at it and rub it in for him!” And, as if possessed by 
an uncontrollable impulse, he seized poor Harold’s palette. But I made haste 
to stop his hand. He flung down the brushes, buried his face in his hands, and 
pressed back, I could fancy, the tears of baffled eagerness. ** You'll think me 
crazy!” he cried. 

He was not crazy, to my sense; but he was a raging, aimless force, which 
I suddenly comprehended that I might use. I seemed to measure the full 
proportions of Harold's inefficiency, and to foresee the pitiful result of his un- 
dertaking. He wouldn’t succumb, but he would doggedly finish his task and 
present me, in evidence of his claim, with a dreadful monument of his preten- 
tious incapacity. Twenty strokes from this master-hand would make a differ- 
ence; ten minutes’ work would carry the picture forward. I thrust the palette 
into the young man’s grasp again and looked at him solemnly. ‘ Paint away 
for your life,” I said; ‘* but promise me this: to succeed!” 

He waved his hand in the air, despatched me with a glance to my place, 
and let himself loose on the canvas; there are no other words for his trem- 
ulous eagerness. A quarter of an hour passed in silence. As I watched his 
motions grow every moment broader and more sweeping, I could fancy my- 
self listening to some ardent pianist, plunging deeper into a passionate sym- 
phony and devouring the key-board with outstretched arms. Flushed and 
dishevelled, consuming me almost with his ardent stare, daubing, nurmur- 
ing, panting, he seemed indeed to be painting for life. 

At last 1 heard a tread in the vestibule. I knew it was Harold’s, and I hur- 
ried to look at the picture. How wouid he take it? I confess I was prepared 
for the worst. The picture spoke for itself. Harold’s work had disappeared 
with magical rapidity, and even my unskilled eye perceived that a graceful and 
expressive figure had been powerfully sketched in. As Harold appeared, I 
turned to meet him. He seemed surprised at not finding me alone, and I laid 
my finger gravely on my lips and led him to the front of the canvas. The po- 
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sition of things was so singular that for some moments it baffled his compre- 
hension. My companion finished what he was immediately concerned with ; 
then with an obsequious bow laid down his brushes. “It was a loan, mon- 
sieur,” he said. ‘I return it with interest.” 

Harold flushed to his eyes, and sat down in silence. I had expected him to 
be irritated; but this was more than irritation. At last: ‘‘ Explain this extra- 
ordinary performance,” he said in a low voice. 

I felt pain, and yet somehow I felt no regret. The situation was tense, as 
the phrase is, and yet I almost relished it. ‘This gentleman is a great art- 
ist,” I said boldly. ‘Look for yourself. Your picture was lost; he has re- 
deemed it.” 

Harold looked at the intruder slowly from head to foot. ‘* Who is this per- 
son?” he demanded, as if he had not heard me. 

The young man understood ne English, but he apparently guessed at the 
question. ‘My name is Pierre Briseux; let that” (pointing to his work) “ de- 
note my profession. If you're affronted, monsieur, don’t visit your displeasure 
on mademoiselle; I alone am responsible. You had got into a tight place; I 
wished to help you out of it; sympathie de confrere! I've done you no inju- 
ry. I’ve made you a present of half a masterpiece. If I could only trust you 
not to spoil it!” 

Harold’s face betrayed his invincible disgust, and I saw that my offence was 
mortal. He had been wounded in his tenderest part, and his self-control was 
rapidly ebbing. His lips trembled, but he was too angry even to speak. 
Suddenly he seized a heavy brush which stood in a pot of dusky varnish, and 
I thought for a moment he was going to fling it at Briseux. He balanced it an 
instant, and then tossed it full in the face of the picture. I raised my hands to 
my face as if I felt the blow. Briseux, at least, felt it sorely. 

“* Malheureux!” he cried. ‘Are you blind as well? Don’t you know a 
good thing when you see it? That’s what I call a waste of material. Allons, 
you're very angry; let me explain. In meddling with your picture I certain- 
ly took a great liberty. My misery is my excuse. You have money, materi- 
als, models—everything but talent. No, no, you’re no painter; it’s impossi- 
ble! There isn’t an intelligent line on your canvas. I, on the other hand, am 
a born painter. I’ve talent and nothing more. I came here to see M. Mar- 
tinet; learning he was absent, I staid for very envy! I looked at your work, 
and found it a botch; at your empty stool and idle palette, and found them an 
immense temptation; at mademoiselle, and found her a perfect model. I per- 
suaded, frightened, convinced her, and out of charity she gave me a five min- 
utes’ sitting. Once the brush in my hand, I felt the divine afflatus; I hoped for 
a miracle—that you'd never come back, that you’d be run over in the street, 
or have an attack of apoplexy. If you had only let me go on, I should have 
served you up a great work, monsieur—a work to which, in spite of your nat- 
ural irritation, you wouldn’t have dared to do a violence. You'd have been 
afraid of it. That's the sort of thing I meant to paint. If you could only be- 
lieve me, you’d not regret it. Give me a start, and ten years hence I shall see 
you buying my pictures, and not thinking them dear. Oh,.I thought I had 
my foot in the stirrup; I dreamed I was in the saddle and riding hard. But 
I’ve turned a somersault! ” 

I doubt that Harold, in his resentment, either understood M. Briseux’s 
words or appreciated his sketch. He simply felt that he had been the victim 
of a monstrous aggression, in which I, in some painfully inexplicable way, had 
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been half dupe and half accomplice. I was watching his anger and weighing 
its ominous significance. His cold fury, and the expression it threw into his 
face and gestures, told me more about him than weeks of placid love-making 
had done, and, following close upon my vivid sense of his incapacity, seemed 
suddenly to cut the knot that bound us together, and over which my timid fin- 
gers had been fumbling. ‘Put on your bonnet,” he said to me; * get a car- 
riage and go home.” 

I can’t describe his tone. It contained an assumption of my confusion and 
compliance, which made me feel that I ought to lose no time in undeceiving 
him. Nevertheless I felt cruelly perplexed, and almost afraid of his displeas- 
ure. Mechanically I took up my bonnet. As I held it in my hand, my eyes 
met those of our terrible companion, who was evidently trying to read the rid- 
dle of my relations with Harold. Planted there with his trembling lips, his 
glittering, searching eyes, an indefinable something in his whole person that 
told of joyous impulse arrested, but pausing only for a more triumphant ef- 
fort, he seemed a strangely eloquent embodiment of youthful genius. I don’t 
know whether he read in my glance a ray of sympathy, but his lips formed a 
soundless “ Restez, madame,” which quickened the beating of my heart. The 
feeling that then invaded it I despair of making you understand; yet it must 
help in your eyes to excuse me, and it was so profound that often in memory 
it seems more real and poignant than the things of the present. Poor little 
Briseux, ugly, shabby, disreputable, seemed to me some appealing messenger 
from the mysterious immensity of life; and Harold, beside him, comely, ele- 
gant, imposing, justly indignant, seemed to me simply his narrow, personal, 
ineffectual self. This was a wider generalization than the feminine heart is 
used to. I flung my bonnet on the floor and burst into tears. 

“This is not an exhibition for a stranger,” said Harold grimly. ‘* Be so 
good as to follow me.” 

“You must excuse me; I can’t follow you; I can’t explain. I have some- 
thing more to say to M. Briseux. He’s less of a stranger than you think.” 

“T’m to leave you here?” stammered Harold. 

‘It’s the simplest way.” 

“With that dirty little Frenchman?” 

‘What should I care for his being clean? It’s his genius that interests 
me.” 

Harold stared in dark amazement. “ Are youinsane? Do you know what 
you’re doing? ” 

* An act, I believe, of real charity.” 

“Charity begins at home. It’s an act of desperate folly. Must I command 
you to leave?” 

“You've done that already.. I can’t obey you. If I were to do so, I should 
pretend what isn’t true; and, let me say it, it’s to undeceive you that I refuse.” 

“T don’t understand you,” cried Harold, * nor to what spell this meddle- 
some little beggar has subjected you! But I’m not a man to be trifled with, 
you know, and this is my last request; my last, do you understand? If you 
prefer the society of this abandoned person, you're welcome, but you forfeit 
mine forever. It’s a choice! You give up the man who has offered you an 
honorable affection, a name, a fortune, who has trusted and cherished you, 
who stands ready to make you a devoted husband. What you get the Lord 
knows!” 


I had sunk into a chair. I listened in silence, and for some time answered 
po 
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nothing. His words were vividly true. He offered me much, and I gave up 
everything. He had played an honorable part, and I was playing a very 
strange one. I asked myself sternly whether I was ready to rise and take his 
arm and let him lead me blindfold through life. When I raised my eyes 
Briseux stood before me, and from the expression of his face I could have 
fancied he had guessed at the meaning of Harold’s words. ‘I'll make you 
immortal,” he murmured; ‘I'll delight mankind—and I’ll begin my own ca- 
reer!” 

An ineffable prevision of the truth which after the lapse of years has brought 
about our meeting here seemed to raise me as if on wings, and made decision 
easy. We women are so habitually condemned by fate to act simply in what 
is called the domestic sphere, that there is something intoxicating in the op- 
portunity to exert a far-reaching influence outside of it. To feel the charms 
of such an opportunity, one must perhaps be of a reprehensibly fanciful turn. 
Such at any rate was my mood fcr that hour. I seemed to be the end of an 
electric chain, of which the rest was throbbing away through time. I seemed 
to hold in my hand an immeasurable gift. ‘* We had better part on the spot,” 
I said to Harold. ‘I've foreseen our parting for weeks, only it has come more 
abruptly. Forgive the abruptness. To myself the pretext seems better than 
to you; perhaps some day you'll appreciate it. A single question,” I added. 
“Could you ever have finished my portrait?” 

He looked at me askance for some moments, with a strange mistrust, as if 
I had suddenly developed some monstrous and sinister slyness; then catching 
his breath with a little groan—almost a shudder—he marched out of the room. 

Briseux clasped his hands in ecstasy. ‘ You’re magnificent!” he cried. 
“Tf you could only look so for three hours!” 

“To business,” I said sternly. ‘If you don’t paint a perfect picture, you're 
the most shameless of impostors.” 

He had but a single sitting, but it was a long one; though how many 
hours it lasted, I doubt that either of us could have told. He painted till dusk, 
and then we had lamps. Before I left him I looked at the picture for the last 
and only time before seeing it to-day. It seemed to me as perfect as it seemed 
this morning, and I felt that my choice was justified and that Briseux’s for- 
tune was made. It gave me all the strength I needed for the immediate fu- 
ture. He was evidently of the same opinion and profoundly absorbed in it. 
When I bade him farewell, in very few words, he answered me almost absently. 
I had served his purpose and had already passed into that dusky limbo of un- 
honored victims, the experience—intellectual and other—of genius. I left 
him the yellow shawl, that he might finish this part of his work at his leisure, 
and, as for the picture, I told him to keep it, for that [ should have little 
pleasure in seeing it again. Then he stared a moment, but the next he was 
painting hard. 

I had the next morning what under other circumstances I might call an 
explanation with Mr. Staines. an explanation in which I explained nothing to 
his satisfaction but that he had been hideously wronged, and that I was a 
demon of inconstancy. He wrapped himself in an icy silence, and, I think, 
expected some graceful effusion of humility. I may not have been humble, but 
I was considerate, and I perceived, for my reward, that the sore point with him 
was not that he had lost me, but that I had ventured to judge him. Mrs, Staines’s 
manner, on the other hand, puzzled me, so strange a mixture was it of half-dis- 
guised elation and undisguised sarcasm, At last I guessed her meaning. Harold, 
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after all, had had an escape; instead of being the shrewd, practical girl she had 
thought me, I was a terribly romanticone! Perhaps she was right; I was roman- 
tic enough to make no further claim on her hospitality, and with as little delay 
as possible I returned home. A month later I received an enclosure of half 
a dozen cuttings from newspapers, scrawled boldly across with the signature 
of Pierre Briseux. The Paris salon had opened and the critics had spoken. 
They had not neglected the portrait of Mademoiselle X The picture was 
an immense success, and M. Briseux was famous. There were a few protesting 





voices, but it was evident that his career had begun. For Mademoiselle X—— 
herself, I believe, there were none but compliments, several of which took 
the form of gallant conjecture as to her real identity. Mademoiselle X—— 
was an assumed name, and according to more than one voice the lady was an 
imperious Russian princess with a distaste for vulgar publicity. You know 
the rest of M. Briseux’s history. Since then he has painted real princesses by 
the dozen. He has delighted mankind rarely. As for his having made me 
immortal, I feel as if it were almost true. It must be an eternity since the 
thing happened—so very unreservedly I've described it! 
H. JAMES, JR. 


THE KISS. 


\ 7 HEN you lay before me dead, 
In such pallid rest, 
On those passive lips of thine 
Not one kiss I pressed ! 


Did you wonder—looking down 
From sorhe higher sphere— 
Knowing how we two had loved 

Many and many a year? 


Did you think me strange and cold 
When I did not touch, 

Even with reverent finger-tips, 
What I had loved so much? 


Ah! when last you kissed me, der, 
Know you what you said ? 
‘* Take this last kiss, my beloved, 
Soon shall I be dead! 


** Keep it for a solemn sign 
Through our love's long night, 
Till you give it back again 
On some morning bright.’ 


So I gave you no caress ; 
But, remembering this, 
Warm upon my lips I keep 
Your last living kiss! 
Jura C. R. Dorr 








LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


N concluding to go into camp for a brief period on the banks of the Arkan- 
sas, two important objects were in view: first, to devote the time to re- 
fitting, reorganizing, and renovating generally that portion of the command 
which was destined to continue active operations during the inclement winter 
season; second, to defer our movement against the hostile tribes until the last 
traces of the fall season had disappeared, and winter in all its bitter force 
should be upon us. We had crossed weapons with the Indians time and again 
during the mild summer months, when the rich verdure of the valleys served 
as bountiful and inexhaustible granaries in supplying forage to their ponies, and 
the immense herds of buffalo and other varieties of game roaming undisturbed 
over the Plains supplied all the food that was necessary to subsist the war 
parties, and at the same time allow their villages to move freely from point to 
point; and the experience of both officers and men went to prove that in at- 
tempting to fight Indians in the summer season we were yielding to them the 
advantages of climate and supplies—we were meeting them on ground of their 
own selection, and at a time when every natural circumstance controlling the 
result of a campaign was wholly in their favor; and as a just consequence the 
troops, in nearly all these contests with the red men, had come off second best. 
During the grass season nearly all Indian villages are migratory, seldom re- 
maining longer than a few weeks at most in any one locality, depending en- 
tirely upon the supply of grass; when this becomes exhausted the lodges are 
taken down, and the entire tribe or band moves to some other point, chosen 
with reference to the supply of grass, water, wood, and game. The distance 
to the new location is usually but a few miles. During the fall, when the buf- 
faloes are in the best condition to furnish food, and the hides are suitable to be 
dressed as robes, or to furnish covering for the lodges, the grand annual hunts 
of the tribes take place, by which the supply of meat for the winter is pro- 
cured. This being done, the chiefs determine upon the points at which the 
village shall be located; if the tribe is a large one, the village is often subdivi- 
ded, one portion or band remaining at one point, other portions choosing lo- 
calities within a circuit of thirty or forty miles. Except during seasons of the 
most perfect peace, and when it is the firm intention of the chiefs to remain on 
friendly terms with the whites at least during the winter and early spring 
months, the localities selected for their winter resorts are remote from the mil- 
itary posts and frontier settlements, and the knowledge which might lead to 
them carefully withheld from every white man. Even during a moderate 
winter season, it is barely possible for the Indians to obtain sufficient food for 
their ponies to keep the latter in anything above a starving condition. Many 
of the ponies actually die from want of forage, while the remaining ones be- 
come so weak and attenuated that it requires several weeks of good grazing in 
the spring to fit them for service—particularly such service as is required from 
the war ponies. Guided by these facts, it was evident that if we chose to 
avail ourselves of the assistance of so exacting and terrible an ally as the frosts 
of winter—an ally who would be almost as uninviting to friends as to foes—we 
might deprive our enemy of his points of advantage, and force him to engage 
in a combat in which we should do for him what he had hitherto done for us; 
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compel him to fight upon ground and under circumstances of our own selec- 
tion. To decide upon making a winter campaign against the Indians was cer- 
tainly in accordance with that maxim in the art of war which directs one to do 
that which the enemy neither expects nor desires to be done. At the same time 
is would dispel the old-fogy idea, which was not without supporters in the 
army, and which was confidently relied on by the Indians themselves, that the 
winter season was an insurmountable barrier to the prosecution of a success- 
ful campaign. But aside from the delay which was necessary to be submitted 
to before the forces of winter should produce their natural but desired effect 
upon our enemies, there was much to be done on our part before we could be 
ready to codperate in an offensive movement. 

The Seventh Cavalry, which was to operate in one body during the coming 
campaign, was a comparatively new regiment, dating its existence as an organ- 
ization from July, 1866. The officers and companies had not served together 
before with much over half their full force. A large number of fresh horses 
were required and obtained; these had to be drilled. All the horses in the 
command were to be newly shod, and an extra fore and hind shoe fitted to each 
horse; these, with the necessary nails, were to be carried by each trooper in 
the saddle pocket. It has been seen that the men lacked accuracy in the use 
of their carbines. To correct this, two drills in target practice were ordered 
each day. The companies were marched separately to the ground where the 
targets had been erected, and, under the supervision of the troop officers, were 
practised daily in firing at targets placed one hundred, two hundred, and three 
hundred yards distant. The men had been previously informed that out of the 
eight hundred men composing the command, a picked corps of sharpshooters 
would be selected, numbering forty men, and made up of the forty best marks- 
men in the regiment. As an incentive to induce every enlisted man, whether 
non-commissioned officer or private, to strive for appointment in the sharpshoot- 
ers, it was given out from headquarters that the men so chosen would be re- 
garded, as they really would deserve to be, as the élite of the command; not 
only regarded as such, but treated with corresponding consideration. For ex- 
ample, they were to be marched as a separate organization, independently of 
the column, a matter which in itself is not so trifling as it may seem to those 
who have never participated in a long and wearisome march. Then again no 
guard or picket duty was to be required of the sharpshooters, which alone was 
enough to encourage every trooper to excel as : marksman. Besides these 
considerations, it was known that, should we encounter the enemy, the sharp- 
shooters would be most likely to be assigned a post of honor, and would have 
superior opportunities for acquiring distinction and rendering good service. 
The most generous as well as earnest rivalry at once sprung up, not only be- 
tween the various companies, as to which should secure the largest representa- 
tion among the sharpshooters, but the rivalry extended to individuals of the 
same company, each of whom seemed desirous of the honor of being considered 
as “one of the best shots.” 

To be able to determine the matter correctly, a record of every shot fired 
by each man of the command, throughout a period of upwards of one month, 
was carefully kept. It was surprising to observe the marked and rapid im- 
provement in the accuracy of aim attained by the men generally during this 
period. ‘Two drills at target practice each day, and allowing each man an op- 
portunity at every drill to become familiar with the handling of his carbine, 
and in judging of the distances of the different targets, worked a most satisfac: 
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tory improvement in the average accuracy of fire; so that at the end of the 
period named, by taking the record of each trooper’s target practice, I was en- 
abled to select forty marksmen in whose ability to bring down any warrior, 
whether mounted or not, who might challenge us, as we had often been chal- 
lenged before, I felt every confidence. They were a superb body of men, and 
felt the greatest pride in their distinction. A sufficient number of non-com- 
missioned officers, who had proven their skill as marksmen, were included in 
the organization—among them, fortunately, a first sergeant, whose expertness 
in the use of any firearm was well established throughout the command. I re- 
member having seen him, while riding at full speed, bring down four buffa- 
loes by four consecutive shots from his revolver. When it is remembered that 
even experienced hunters are usually compelled to fire half a dozen shots or 
more to secure a single buffalo, this statement will appear the more remerka- 
ble. The forty sharpshooters being supplied with their complement of ser- 
geants and corporals, and thus constituting an organization by themselves, only 
lacked one important element, a suitable commander—a leader who, aside 
from being a thorough soldier, should possess traits of character which would 
not only enable him to employ skilfully the superior abilities of those who 
were to constitute his command, but at the same time feel that esprit de corps 
which is so necessary to both officers and soldiers when success is to be 
achieved. Fortunately, in my command were a considerable number of young 
officers, nearly «ll of whom were full of soldierly ambition, and eager to grasp 
any opportunity which opened the way to honorable preferment. The difli- 
culty was not in finding an officer properly qualified in every way to command 
the sharpshooters, but, among so many who I felt confident would render a 
good account of themselves if assigned to that position, to designate a leader 
par excellence. ‘The choice fell upon Colonel Cook, a young officer whose ac- 
quaintance the reader will remember to have made in connection with the 
plucky fight he had with the Indians near Fort Wallace the preceding summer. 
Colonel Cook, at the breaking out of the rebellion, although then but a lad of 
sixteen years, entered one of the New York cavalry regiments, commencing 
at the foot of the ladder. He served in the cavalry arm of the service through- 
out the war, participating in Sheridan’s closing battles near Richmond, his ser- 
vices and gallantry resulting in his promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel. While there were many of the young officers who would have been 
pleased if they instead of another had been chosen, there was no one in the 
command, perhaps, who did not regard the selection as a most judicious one. 
Future events only confirmed this judgment. 

After everything in the way of reorganization and refitting which might be 
considered as actually necessary had been ordered, another step, bordering on 
the ornamental perhaps, although in itself useful, was taken. This was what 
is termed in the cavalry ‘ coloring the horses,” which does not imply, as might 
be inferred from the expression, that we actually changed the color of our 
horses, but merely classified or arranged them throughout the different squad- 
rons and troops according to the color. Hitherto the horses had been distri- 
buted to the various companies of the regiment indiscriminately, regardless of 
color, so that in each company and squadron horses were found of every color. 
For uniformity of appearance it was decided to devote one afternoon to a gen- 
eral exchange of horses. The troop commanders were assembled at head- 
quarters and allowed, in the order of their rank, to select the color they pre- 
ferred. This being done, every public horse in the command was led out and 
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placed in line: the grays collected at one point, the bays—of which there was 
a great preponderance in numbers—at another, the blacks at another, the sor- 
rels by themselves; then the chestnuts, the blacks, the browns; and last of all 
being the odds and 


” 


came what were jocularly designated the * brindles, 
ends so far as colors were concerned—roans and other mixed colors—the junior 
troop commander of course becoming the reluctant recipient of these last, val- 
uable enough except as to color. The exchanges having been conipleted, the 
men of each troop led away to their respective picket or stable lines their 
newly-acquired chargers. Arriving upon their company grounds, another as- 
signment in detail was made by the troop commanders. First, the non-com- 
missioned officers were permitted to select their horses in the order of their 
rank; then the remaining horses were distributed among the troopers gener- 
ally, giving to the best soldiers the best horses. 1t was surprising to witness 
what a great improvement in the handsome appearance of the command was 
effected by this measure. The change when first proposed had not been 
greeted with much favor by many of the troopers who by long service and 
association in times of danger had become warmly attached to their horses; 
but the same reasons which had endeared the steed to the soldier in the one 
instance, soon operate in the same manner to render the new acquaintances 
fast friends. 

Among the other measures adopted for carrying the war to our enemy’s 
doors, and in a manner “ fight the devil with fire,” was the employment of In- 
dian allies. These were to be procured from the ‘reservation Indians,” 
tribes who, from engaging in long and devastating wars with the whites and 
with other hostile bands, had become so reduced in power as to be glad to 
avail themselves of the protection and means of subsistence offered by the re- 
servation plan. These tribes were most generally the objects of hatred in the 
eyes of their more powerful and independent neighbors of the Plains, and the 
latter, when making their raids and bloody incursions upon the white settle- 
ments of the frontiers, did not hesitate to visit their wrath equally upon whites 
and reservation Indians. To these smaller tribes it was a welcome opportu- 
nity to be permitted to ally themselves to the forces of the Government, 
and endeavor to obtain that satisfaction which acting alone they were power- 
less to secure. The tribes against which we proposed to operate during the 
approaching campaign had been particularly cruel and relentless in their 
wanton attacks upon the Qsages and Kaws, two tribes living peaceably and 
contentedly on well-chosen reservations in southwestern Kansas and the 
northern portion of the Indian Territory. No assistance in fighting the hostile 
tribes was desired, but it was believed, and correctly too, that in finding the 
enemy and in discovering the location of his winter hiding-places, the experi- 
ence and natural tact and cunning of the Indians would be a powerful auxil- 
iary if we could enlist them in our cause. An officer was sent to the village 
of the Osages to negotiate with the head chiefs, and was successful in his mis- 
sion, returning with a delegation consisting of the second chief in rank of the 
‘‘Hard Rope,” the counsellor or wise 


Osage tribe. named * Little Beaver,’ 
man of his people, and eleven warriors, with an interpreter. In addition to the 
monthly rate of compensation which the Government agreed to give them, they 
were also to be armed, clothed, and mounted at Government expense. 
Advices from General Sheridan's headquarters, then at Fort Hays, Kansas, 
were received early in November, informing us that the time for resuming 
active operations was near at hand, and urging the early completion of all 
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preliminaries looking to that end. Fort Dodge, on the Arkansas river, was 
the extreme post south in the direction proposed to be taken by us, until the 
Red river should be crossed and the northwestern posts of Texas could be 
reached, which were further south than our movements would probably carry 
us. To use Fort Dodge as our base of supplies, and keep open to that point 
our long line of communications, would have been, considering the character 
of the country and that of the enemy to be encountered, an impracticable matter 
with our force. To remedy this a temporary base was decided upon, to be 
established about one hundred miles south of Fort Dodge, at some point yet 
to be determined, from which we could obtain our supplies during the winter. 
With this object in view an immense train, consisting of about four hundred 
army wagons, was loaded with forage, rations, and clothing, for the supply of 
the troops composing the expedition. A guard composed of a few companies 
of infantry was detailed to accompany the trains and to garrison the point 
which was to be selected as the new base of supplies. Everything being in 
readiness, the cavalry moved from its camp on the north bank of the Arkansas 
on the morning of the 12th of November, and after fording the river began its 
march toward the Indian Territory. That night we encamped on Mulberry 
creek, where we were joined by the infantry and the supply train. General 
Sully, commanding the district, here took active command of the combined 
forces. Much anxiety existed in the minds of some of the officers, remem- 
bering no doubt their late experience, lest the Indians should attack us while 
on the march, when, hampered as we should be in the protection of so large a 
train of wagons, we might fare badly. The country over which we were to 
march was favorable to us, as we were able to move our trains in four parallel 
columns formed close together. This arrangement shortened our flanks and 
rendered them less exposed to attack. The following morning after reaching 
Mulberry creek the march was resumed soon after daylight, the usual order 
being: the four hundred wagons of the supply train and those belonging to 
the troops formed in four equal columns; in advance of the wagons at a 
proper distance rode the advance guard of cavalry; a corresponding cavalry 
force formed the rear guard. The remainder of the cavalry was divided into 
two equal parts, and these parts again divided into three equal detachments; 
these six detachments were disposed of along the flanks of the column, three 
on a side, maintaining a distance between themselves and the train of from a 
quarter to half a mile, while each of them had flanking parties thrown out op- 
posite the train, rendering it impossible for an enemy to appear in any direc- 
tion without timely notice being received. The infantry on beginning the 
march in the morning were distributed throughout the train in such manner 
that should the enemy attack, their services could be rendered most effective. 
Unaccustomed, however, to field service, particularly marching, the infantry 
apparently were only able to march for a few hours in the early part of the day, 
when, becoming weary, they would straggle from their companies and climb into 
the covered wagons, from which there was no determined effort to rout them. 
In the afternoon there would be little evidence perceptible to the eye that in- 
fantry formed any portion of the expedition, save here and there the butt of a 
musket or point of a bayonet peeping out from under the canvas wagon-covers, 
or perhaps an officer of infantry “treading alone his native heath,” or better 
still mounted on an Indian pony, the result of some barter with the Indians 
when times were a little more peaceable, and neither wars nor rumors of wars 
disturbed the monotony of garrison life. Nothing occurred giving us any clue 
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to the whereabouts of Indians until we had been marching several days and 
were moving down the valley of Beaver creek, when our Indian guides dis- 
covered the trail of an Indian war party, numbering, according to their esti- 
mate, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty warriors, mounted and mov- 
ing in a northeasterly direction. The trail was not over twenty-four hours 
old, and by following it to the point where it crossed Beaver creek, almost the 
exact numbers and character of the party could be determined from the fresh 
signs at the crossing. Everything indicated that it was a war party sent from 
the very tribes we were in search of, and the object, judging from the direc- 
tion they had been moving, and other circumstances, was to make a raid on the 
settlements in Western Kansas. As soon as we had reached camp for the 
night, which was but a short distance from the point at which we crossed the 
Indian trail, I addressed a communication to the senior officer, who was com- 
manding the expedition, and, after stating the facts learned in connection with 
the trail, requested that I might be permitted to take the cavalry belonging to 
the expedition, leaving the trains to be guarded by the infantry, whose num- 
bers were ample for this purpose, and with the Indian scouts as trailers set 
out early the next morning, following the trail of the war party, not in the 
direction taken by them, as this would be an idle attempt, but in the direc- 
tion from which they came, expressing the conviction that such a course would 
in all probability lead us direct to the villages of the marauders, which was the 
ultimate object of the movement we were thus engaged in. By so doing we 
might be able to strike a prompt blow against our enemies, and visit swift 
punishment upon the war party, whose hostile purposes were but too evident. 
In these views I was sustained by the opinions of our Indian allies, who ex- 
pressed confidence in their ability to take the trail and follow it back to the 
villages. The officer to whom my application was submitted, and whose sanc- 
tion was necessary before I could be authorized to execute my proposed plan, 
returned an elaborate argument attempting to prove that no successful results 
could possibly attend the undertaking I had suggested, and ended with the 
remark that it was absurd to suppose for one moment that a large military 
force such as ours was, and accompanied by such an immense train of wagons, 
could move into the heart of the Indian country and their presence remain un- 
discovered by the watchful savages for even a single day. This specious rea- 
soning sounded well—read well—but it gave no satisfaction to the men and 
officers of the cavalry, all of whom thought they saw a fine opportunity neg- 
lected. However, we shall strike this trail again, but on different ground and 
under different circumstances. Great as was our temporary disappointment 
at being restrained, the result satisfied all of us that, for very different reasons 
from those adduced to withhold us from making the proposed movement, all, 
as the sequel proved, was for the best. On the sixth day after leaving our 
camp on the north bank of the Arkansas the expedition arrived at the point 
which was chosen as our future base, where the infantry were to remain and 
erect quarters for themselves and storehouses for the military supplies. The 
point selected—which was then given the name it now bears, Camp Supply— 
was in the angle formed by Wolf and Beaver creeks, about one mile above the 
junction of these two streams. These streams by their union form the north 
fork of the Canadian river. The exact geographical location of the point re- 
ferred to is lat. 36 deg. 30 min., long. 99 deg. 30 min., being in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred miles in a southerly direction from Fort Dodge on the 
Arkansas. We of the cavalry knew that our detention at this point would 
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be but brief. Within two or three days of our arrival the hearts of the entire 
command were gladdened by the sudden appearance in our midst of strong 
reinforcements. These reinforcements consisted of General Sheridan and staff. 
Hearing of his near approach, I mounted my horse and was soon galloping 
beyond the limits of camp to meet him. If there were any persons in the 
command who hitherto had been in doubt as to whether the proposed winter 
campaign was to be a reality or otherwise, such persons soon had cause to dis- 
pel all mistrust on this point. Selecting from the train a sufficient number of the 
best teams and wagons to transport our supplies of rations and forage, enough 
to subsist the command upon for a period of thirty days, our arrangements 
were soon completed by which the cavalry, consisting of eleven companies and 
numbering between eight and nine hundred men, were ready to resume the 
march. In addition we were to be accompanied by a detachment of scouts, 
among the number being California Joe; also our Indian allies from the Osage 
tribe, headed by Little Beaver and Hard Rope. As the country in which 
we were to operate was beyond the limits of the district which constituted the 
command of General Sully, that officer was relieved from further duty with 
the troops composing the expedition, and in accordance with his instructions 
withdrew from Camp Supply and returned to his headquarters at Fort Harker, 
Kansas, accompanied by Colonel Keogh, Seventh Cavalry, then holding the 
position of staff officer at district headquarters. 

After remaining at Camp Supply six days, nothing was required but the 
formal order directing the movement to commence. This came in the shape 
of a brief letter of instructions from Department headquarters. Of course, as 
nothing was known positively as to the exact whereabouts of the Indian vilia- 
ges, the instructions had to be general in terms. In substance, I was to march 
my command in search of the winter hiding-places of the hostile Indians, and 
wherever found to administer such punishment for past depredations as my 
force was able to. On the evening of November 22d, orders were issued to be 
in readiness to move promptly at daylight the following morning. That night, 
in the midst of other final preparations for a long separation from all means of 
communication with absent friends, most of us found time to hastily pen a few 
parting lines, informing them of our proposed expedition, and the uncertainties 
with which it was surrounded, as none of us knew when or where we should 
be heard from again once we bade adieu to the bleak hospitalities of Camp 
Supply. Alas! some of our number were destined never to return. It began 
snowing the evening of the 22d, and continued all night, so that when the 
shrill notes of the bugle broke the stillness of the morning air at reveille on 
the 23d, we awoke at four o’clock to find the ground covered with snow to a 
depth of over one foot, and the storm still raging in full force. Surely this 
was anything but an inviting prospect as we stepped from our frail canvas 
shelters and found ourselves standing in the constantly and rapidly increasing 
depth of snow which appeared in every direction. ‘* How will this do for a 
winter campaign? ” was the half sarcastic query of the adjutant, as he came 
trudging back to the tent through a field of snow extending almost to the top 
of his tall troop boots, after having received the reports of the different com- 
panies at reveille. ‘Just what we want,” was the reply. Little grooming 
did the shivering horses receive from the equally uncomfortable troopers that 
morning. Breakfast was served and disposed of more as a matter of form and 
regulation than to satisfy the appetite; for who, I might inquire, could rally 
much of an appetite at five o’clock in the morning, and when standing around 
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a camp fire almost up to the knees in snow? The signal, ‘The general,” for 
cents to be taken down and wagons packed for the march, gave every one em- 
ployment. Upon the principle that a short horse is soon curried, and as we 
were going to take but little with us in the way of baggage of any description, 
the duties of packing up were soon performed. It still lacked some minutes 
of daylight when the various commanders reported their commands in readi- 
ness to move, save the final act of saddling the horses, which only arrested the 
signal sounds of the chief bugler at headquarters. ‘ Boots and saddles” rang 
forth, and each trooper grasped his saddle, and the next moment was busily 
engaged arranging and disposing of the few buckles and straps upon which the 
safety of his seat and the comfort of his horse depended. While they were 
thus employed, my horse being already saddled and held near by, by the or- 
derly, I improved the time to gallop through the darkness across the narrow 
plain to the tents of General Sheridan, and say good-by. I found the head- 
quarter tents wrapped in silence, and at first imagined that no one was yet 
stirring except the sentinel in front of the General’s tent, who kept up his lone- 
ly tread, apparently indifferent to the beating storm. But I had no sooner 
given the bridle-rein to my orderly than the familiar tones of the General 
called out, letting me know that he was awake, and had been an attentive lis- 
tener to our notes of preparation. His first greeting was to ask what I thought 
about the snow and thestorm. To which I replied that nothing could be more 
to our purpose. We could move and the Indian villages could not. If the 
snow only remained on the ground one week, I promised to bring the General 
satisfactory evidences that my command had met the Indians. With an ear- 
nest injunction from my chief to keep him informed, if possible, should anything 
important occur, and many hearty wishes for a successful issue to the cam- 
paign, I bade him adieu. After I had mounted my horse, and had started to 
rejoin my command, a staff officer of the General, a particular friend, having 
just been awakened by the conversation, called out, while standing in the door 
of his tent enveloped in the comfortable folds of a huge buffalo robe, ** Good- 
by, old fellow; take care of yourself!” and in these brief sentences the usual 
farewell greetings between brother officers separating for service took place. 
By the time I rejoined my men they had saddled their horses and were in rea- 
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diness for the march. ‘To horse” was sounded, and each trooper stood at his 


horse’s head. Then followed the commands * Prepare to mount” and ** Mount,” 
when nothing but the signal ** Advance” was required to put the column in 
motion. The band took its place at the head of the column, preceded by the 
guides and scouts, and when the march began it was to the familiar notes of 
that famous old marching tune, ‘‘ The girl I left behind me.” 

If we had entered into solemn compact with the clerk of the weather—this 
being before the reign of “Old Probabilities ”°—to be treated to winter in its 
severest aspect, we could have claimed no forfeiture on account of non-fulfil- 
ment of contract. We could not refer to the oldest inhabitant, that mythieal 
personage in most neighborhoods, to attest to the fact that this was a storm 
unparalleled in severity in that section of country. The snow continued to de- 
scend in almost blinding clouds. Even the appearance of daylight aided us 
but little in determining the direction of our march. So dense and heavy were 
the falling lines of snow, that all view of the surface of the surrounding coun- 
try, upon which the guides depended to enable them to run their course, was 
cut off. To such an extent was this true that it became unsafe for a person to 
wander from the column a distance equal to twice the width of Broadway, as 
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in that short space all view of the column was prevented by the storm. None 
of the command except the Indian guides had ever visited the route we desired 
to follow, and they were forced to confess that until the storm abated sufficient- 
ly to permit them to catch glimpses of the landmarks of the country, they 
could not undertake to guide the troops to the point where we desired to 
camp that night. Here was a serious obstacle encountered quite early in the 
campaign. 

The point at which we proposed to encamp for the night was on Wolf 
creek, only some twelve or fifteen miles from Camp Supply, it not being in- 
tended that our first day’s progress should be very great. We had started, 
however, and notwithstanding the discouraging statements of our guides it 
would never do to succumb to opposition so readily. There was but one 
course to pursue now that the guides could no longer conduct us with certainty, 
and that was to be guided—like the mariner in mid-ocean—by the never-fail- 
ing compass. There are few cavalry officers but what carry a compass in some 
more or less simple form. Mine was soon in my hand, and having determined 
as accurately as practicable, from my knowledge of the map of the country, the 
direction in which we ought to move in order to strike Wolf creek at the de- 
sired camping ground, I became for the time guide to the column, and after 
marching until about two Pp. M. reached the valley of Wolf creek, where a 
resting place for the night was soon determined upon. There was still no sign 
of abatement on the part of the weather. Timber was found along the banks 
of the creek in ample quantity to furnish us with fuel, but so imbedded in 
snow as to render the prospect of a camp fire very remote and uncertain. Our 
march of fifteen miles through the deep snow and blinding storm had been 
more fatiguing to our horses than an ordinary march of thirty miles would 
have been. Our wagons were still far in rear. While they were coming up 
every man in the command, officers as well as enlisted men, set briskly to work 
in gathering a good supply of wood, as our personal comfort in camp in such 
weather would be largely dependent on the quality and quantity of our fire- 
wood. Fallen and partly seasoned trees were in great demand, and, when dis- 
covered in the huge beds of snow, were soon transformed, under the vigorous 
vlows of a score of axes, into available fuel. It was surprising as well as grat- 
ifying to witness the contentment and genetal good humor everywhere pre- 
vailing throughout the command. Even the chill of winter and the bitterest 
of storms were insufficient to produce a feeling of gloom, or to suppress the oc- 
casional ebullition of mirthful feeling which ever and anon would break forth 
from some Celtic or Teutonic disciple of Mars. Fires were soon blazing upon 
the grounds assigned to the different troops, and upon the arrival of the wag- 
ons, which occurred soon after, the company cooks were quickly engaged in 
preparing the troopers’ dinner, while the servants of the officers were employed 
in a similar manner for the benefit of the latter. While the cooks were so en- 
gaged, officers and men were busily occupied in pitching the tents, an opera- 
tion which under the circumstances was most difficult to perform satisfactorily, 
for the reason that before erecting the tent it was desirable, almost necessary, 
to remove the snow from the surface of the ground intended to form the floor 
of the tent; otherwise the snow, as soon as a fire should be started within the 
tent, would melt and reduce the ground toa very muddy condition. But so rap- 
idly did the large flakes continue to fall that the most energetic efforts of two 
persons were insufficient to keep the ground properly clear; such at least was 
the experience of Lieutenant Moylan, the adjutant, and myself, in our earnest 
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endeavors to render our temporary abiding place a fit habitation for the night. 
Tents up at last, dinner was not long in being prepared, and even less time 
employed in disposing of it. A good cup of strong coffee went far toward 
reconciling us to everything that had but a few moments before appeared 
somewhat uninviting. By this time a cheerful fire was blazing in the centre 
of our tent; my comfortable bed of buffalo robes was prepared on a framework 
of strong boughs, and with my ever-faithful dogs lying near me, I was soon re- 
clining in a state of comparative comfort, watching the smoke as it ascended 
through the narrow apex of the tent, there to mingle with the descending flakes 
of snow. In regard to the storm still prevailing outside, and which in itself or 
its effects we were to encounter the following morning and for an indefinite 
period thereafter, I consoled myself with the reflection that to us it was as an 
unpleasant remedy for the removal of a still more unpleasant disease. If the 
storm seemed terrible to us, I believed it would prove to be even more terrible 
to our enemies, the Indians. Promptly at the appointed hour, four o’clock the 
following morning, camp was bustling and active in response to the bugle 


notes of reveille. The storm had abated, the snow had ceased falling, but that 
which had fallen during the previous twenty-four hours now covered the 
ground to a depth of upward of eighteen inches. The sky was clear, however, 
or, to adopt the expressive language of California Joe, ** the travellin’ was 
good overhead,” It is always a diflicult matter, the first few days of a march, 
to inculeate upon the minds of the necessary hangers-on of a camp, such as 
teamsters, wagon-masters, etc., the absolute necessity of promptness and strict 
obedience to orders, particularly orders governing the time and manner of 
marching; and one or two days usually are required to be devoted to disci- 
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plining these unruly characters. When the hour arrived which had been pre- 
viously designated as the one at which the command would begin the second 
day’s march, the military portion were in complete readiness to “ move out,” 
but it was found that several of the teams were still unharnessed and the tents 
of the wagon-masters still standing. This was a matter requiring a prompt 
cure. The officer of the day was directed to proceed with his guard, and, after 
hastening the unfinished preparations for the march, to arrest the wagon-mas- 
ters and most dilatory of the teamsters, and compel them to march on foot as 
« punishment for their tardiness. This was no slight matter, considering the 
great depth of the snow. So effective was this measure that not many hours 
had elapsed before the deposed drivers and their equally unfortunate superiors 
sent through the officer of the guard a humble request that they be permitted 
to resume their places in the train, promising at the same time never to give 
renewed cause for complaints of tardiness to be made against them. Their re- 
quest was granted, and their promise most faithfully observed during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

All of the second day we continued to march up the valley of the stream 
we had chosen as our first camping ground. The second night we encamped 
under circumstances very similar to those which attended us the first night, 
except that the storm no longer disturbed us. The snow did not add to om 
discomfort particularly, save by increasing the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient fuel. Our purpose was to strike the Canadian river in the vicinity of 
‘Antelope Hills,” which are famous ané@ prominent landmarks in that re- 
gion, and then be governed in our future course by circumstances. Resum- 
ing the march at daylight on the morning of the third day, our route still kept 
us in the valley of Wolf creek, on whose banks we were to encamp for the 
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third tim®. Nothing was particularly worthy of notice during our third day’s 
march, except the immense quantities of game to be seen seeking the weak 
shelter from the storm offered by the little strips of timber extending along the 
valleys of Wolf creek and its tributaries. Even the buffalo, with their huge, 
shaggy coats—sufficient, one would imagine, to render the wearer indifferent 
to the blasts of winter—were frequently found huddled together in the timber, 
and so drowsy or benumbed from the effects of the cold as to not discover our 
approach until we were within easy pistol range, when the Indian guides and 
our white scouts who rode in advance would single out those appearing in 
best condition, and by deliberate aim bring them down. Details of a few 
troopers from each company were left at these points to cut up the butchered 
game and see to its being loaded in the company wagons as the trains came 
along. Jn this way « bountiful supply of good fresh meat was laid in, the weather 
favoring the keeping of the meat for an indefinite period. Occasionally we 
would discover a herd of buffaloes on the bluffs overlooking the stream. Then 
would occur some rare scenes of winter sport: a few of the officers and men 
would obtain permission to lead the column and join in the chase—an indulg- 
ence that could be safely granted, as no fears were entertained that hostile In- 
dians were in our immediate vicinity. The deep snow was a serious obstacle 
to exhibiting speed either in the buffalo or his pursuers. It was most laugh- 
able to witness the desperate and awkward efforts of buffalo, horse, and rider, 
in the frantic endeavor to make rapid headway through the immense fields of 
snow. Occasionally an unseen hole or ditch or ravine covered up by the snow 
would be encountered, when the buffalo or his pursuer, or perhaps all three— 
horse, rider, and buffalo—would disappear in one grand tumble in the depths 
of the snowdrifts, and when seen to emerge therefrom it was difficult to de- 
termine which of the three was most badly frightened. Fortunately no acci- 
dents occurred to mar the pleasure of the excitement. Seeing a fine herd of 
young buffxloes a short distance in the advance, I determined to test the cour- 
age of my stag-hounds * Blucher” and “ Maida.” Approaching as near the 
herd as possible before giving them the alarm, I managed to single out and 
cut off from the main herd a fine yearling bull. My horse, a trained hunter, 
was soon alongside, but I was unable to use my pistol to bring the young buf- 
falo down, as both the dogs were running close to either side, and by resolutely 
attacking him endeavoring to pull him down. It was a new experience to 
them; a stag they could easily have mastered, but a lusty young buffalo bull 
was an antagonist of different calibre. So determined had the dogs become, 
their determination strehgthened no doubt by the eecasional vigorous blows 
received from the ready hoofs of the buffalo, that I could not call them off; 
neither could I render them assistance from my pistol, for fear of injuring 
them. There was nothing left for me to do but to become a silent although 
far from disinterested participant in the chase. The immense drifts of snow 
through which we were struggling at our best pace would soon vanquish one 
or the other of the party; it became a question of endurance simply, and the 
buffzlo was the first to come to grief. Finding escape by running impossible, 
he boldly came to bay and faced his pursuers; in a moment both dogs had 
grappled with him as if he had been a deer. Blucher seized him by the 
throat, Maida endeavored to secure a firm hold on the shoulders. The result 
was that Blucher found himself well trampled in snow, and but for the latter 
would have been crushed todeath. Fearing for the safety of my dogs, I leaped 


froin my horse, who I knew would not leave me, and ran to the assistance of 
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the stag-hounds. Drawing my hunting-knife and watching a favorable oppor- 
tunity, I succeeded in cutting the hamstrings of the buffalo, which had the ef- 
fect to tumble him over in the snow, when I was enabled to despatch him 
with my pistol. 

On thatafternoon we again encamped in thesame valley up which we had been 
moving during the past three days. The next morning, following the lead of 
our Indian guides, who had been directed to conduct us to a point on the Cana- 
dian river near the Antelope Hills, our course, which so far had been westerly, 
now bore off almost due south. After ascending gradually for some hours to the 
crest or divide which sloped on the north down to the valley of the stream we had 
just left, we reached the highest line and soon began to gradually descend again, 
indicating that we were approaching a second valley; this the Indians assured 
us was the valley of the Canadian. Delayed in our progress by the deep snow 
and the difficulty from the same cause always experienced by our guides in se- 
lecting a practicable route, darkness overtook us before the entire command ar- 
rived at the point chosen for our camp on the north bank of the Canadian. 
As there is little or no timber found along the immediate banks of that river as 
fur up as we then, were, we pitched our tents about one mile from the river, 
and near a small fresh-water tributary whose valley was abundantly supplied 
with wood. If any prowling bands or war parties belonging to either of the 
tribes with which we were at war were moving across the Canadian in either 
direction, it was more than probable that their crossing would be made at 
some point above us, and not more than ten or fifteen miles distant. The sea- 
son was rather far advanced to expect any of these parties to be absent from 
the village, but the trail of the war party, discovered by our Indian guides 
just before the expedition reached Camp Supply, was pot forgotten, and the 
heavy storm of the past few days would be apt to drive them away from the 
settlements and hasten their return to their village. We had every reason to 
believe that the latter was located somewhere south of the Canadian. After 
discussing the matter with Little Beaver and Hard Rope, and listening to the 
suggestions of California Joe and his confréres, I decided to start a strong 
force up the valley of the Canadian at daybreak the following morning, to ex- 
amine the banks and discover, if possible, if Indians had been in the vicinity 
since the snow had fallen. Three full troops of cavalry under Major Joel H. 
Elliot, 7th Cavalry, were ordered to move without wagons or otro impedimiento, 
each trooper to carry one hundred rounds of ammunition, one day’s rations and 
forage. Their instructions were to proceed up the north bank of the Canadian 
a distance of fifteen miles. If any trail of Indians was discovered, pursuit was to 
be taken up at once, at the same time sending information of the fact back 
to the main command, indicating the number and character of the Indians as 
determined by their trail, and particularly the direction in which they were 
moving, in order that the main body of the troops might endeavor if possible to 
intercept the Indians, or at least strike the trail by a shorter route than by follow- 
ing the first detachment. A few of our Indian trailers were designated to accom- 
pany the party, as well as some of the white scouts. The latter were to be em- 
ployed in carrying despatches back to the main command, should anything be 
discovered of sufficient im portance to be reported. In the mean time I informed 
Major Elliot that as soon as it was fairly daylight I would commence crossing 
the main command over the Canadian—an operation which could not be per- 
formed hastily, as the banks were almost overflowing, the current being very 


rapid and the water filled with floating snow and ice. After making the cross- 
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ing I would, in the absence of any reports from him, march up the bluffs forming 
Antelope Hills and strike nearly due south, aiming to encamp that night on 
some one of the small streams forming the headwaters of the Washita river, 
where we would again unite the two portions of the command and continue 
eur march to the south. 

Major Elliot was a very zealous officer, and daylight found him and his 
command on the march in the execution of the duty to which they had been as- 
signed. Those of us who remained behind were soon busily occupied in mak- 
ing preparations to effect a crossing of the Canadian. California Joe had been 
engaged since early dawn searching for a ford which would be practicable for 
our wagons; the troopers and horses could cross almost anywhere. A safe ford- 
ing place barely practicable was soon reported, and the cavalry and wagon 
train began moving over. It was a tedious process; sometimes the treacher- 
ous quicksand would yield beneath the heavily laden wagons, and double the 
usual number of mules would be required to extricate the load. In less than 
three hours the last wagon and the rear guard of the cavalry had made a suc- 
cessful crossing. Looming up in our front like towering battlements were 
the Antelope Hills. These prominent landmarks, which can be seen from 
2 distance of over twenty miles in all directions, are situated near the south 
hank of the Canadian, and at 100 deg. W. longitude. The Antelope Hills forma 
group of five separate hillocks, and are sometimes called Boundary Mounts. 
They vary in height above the average levei of the plains between one hun- 
dren and fifty and three hundred feet. Two of the hills are conical and the 
others oblong; they are composed of porous sandstone, and are crowned with 
white and regular terraces about six yards in depth. From the summit of 
these terraces one enjoys a most commanding view. On the left is to be seen 
the red bed of the Canadian, whose tortuous windings, coming from the south- 
west, direct their course for a while northwards, and finally disappear in a dis- 
taunt easterly direction. The horizon is but an immense circle of snowy white- 
ness, of which the centre is the point of observation. Here and there a few 
acclivities rise above the plains, divided by rows of stunted trees, indicating a 
ravine, or more frequently a humble brook such as that on whose banks we 
camped the night previous to crossing the Canadian. It never occurred to 
any of us, when folding our tents that bleak winter morning on the bank of 
the Canadian, that there were those among our number who had bidden a last 
and final adieu to the friendly shelter of their canvas-covered homes; that 
for some of us, some who could but sadly be spared, the last reveille had 
sounded, and that when sleep again closed their eyes it would be that sleep from 
which there is no awakening. But I am anticipating. 

One by one the huge army wagons, with their immense white covers, began 
the long ascent which was necessary to be overcome before attaining the level 
of the plains. As fast as they reached the high ground the leading wagons 
were halted and parked to await the arrival of the last to cross the river. In 
the mean time the cavalry had closed up and dismounted, except the rear 
guard, which was just then to be seen approaching from the river, indicating 
that ‘everything was closed up.” I was about to direct the chief bugler to 
sound * To horse,” when far in the distance, on the white surface of the snow, I 
descried a horseman approaching us as rapidly as his tired steed could carry 
him. The direction was that in which Elliot’s command was supposed to be, 
and the horseman approaching could be none other than a messenger from 
Elliot. What tidings would he bring? was my first thought. Perhaps Elliot 
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could not find a ford by which to cross the Canadian, and simply desired in- 
structions as to what his course should be. Perhaps he has discovered an In- 
dian trail—a fresh one; but it must be fresh if one at all, as the snow is 
scarcely three days old. Ifa trail has been discovered, then woe unto the luck- 
less Indians whose fvotprints are discoverable in the snow; for so long as that 
remains and the endurance of men and horses holds out, just so long will 
we follow that trail, until the pursuer and pursued are brought face to face, or 
the one or the other succumbs to the fatigues and exhaustion of the race. 
These and a host of kindred thoughts flashed in rapid succession through my 
mind as soon as I had discovered the distant approach of the scout, for a scout 
I knew it must be. As yet none of the command had observed his coming, 
not being on as high ground as where I stood. By means of my field glass | 
was able to make out the familiar form of ** Corbin,” one of the scouts. After 
due waiting, when minutes seemed like hours, the scout galloped up to 
where I was waiting, and in a few hurried, almost breathless words, in- 
formed me that Elliot’s command, after moving up the north bank of the 
Canadian about twelve miles, had discovered the trail of an Indian war 
party numbering upwards of one hundred and fifty strong; that the trail was 
not twenty-four hours old, and the party had crossed the Canadian and taken a 
course a little east of south. Elliot had crossed his command, and at once 
taken up the pursuitas rapidly as his horses could travel. Here was news, and 
of a desirable character. I asked the scout if he could overtake Elliot if fur- 
nished with « fresh horse. He thought he could. A horse was at once sup- 
plied him, and he was told to rejoin Elliot as soon as possible, with instructions 
to continue the pursuit with all possible vigor, and I would move with the main 
command in such direction as to strike his trail about dark. If the Indians 
changed their general direction, he was to inform me of the fact; and if I could 
not overtake him by eight o’clock that night, Elliot was to halt his command 
and await my arrival, when the combined force would move as circumstances 
might determine. My resolution was formed in a moment, and as quickly put 
in train of execution. The bugle summoned all the oflicers to report at once. 
There was no tardiness on their part, for while they had not heard the report 
brought in by the scout, they had witnessed his unexpected arrival and his 
equally sudden departure—circumstances which told them plainer than mere 
words that something unusual was in the air. The moment they were all as- 
sembled about me I acquainted them with the intelligence received from El- 
liot, and at the same time informed them that we would at once set out to 
join in the pursuit—a pursuit which could and would only end when we 
overtook our enemies. And in order that we should not be trammelled in 
our movements, it was my intention then and there to abandon our train of 
wagons, taking with us only such supplies as we could carry on our persons 
and strapped to our saddles. The train would be left under the protection of 
about eighty men detailed from the different troops, and under command of 
one officer, to whom orders would be given to follow us with the train as 
rapidly as the character of our route would permit. Each trooper was to 
varry With him one hundred rounds of ammunition, a small amount of coffee 
and hard bread, and on his saddle an equally small allowance of forage for 
his horse. Tents and extra blankets were to be left with the wagons. We 
were to move in light marching order as far as this was practicable. Then 
taking out my watch, the officers were notified that in twenty minutes from 


that time * the advance ” would be sounded and the march in pursuit beguu— 
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the intervening time to be devoted to carrying out the instructions just given. 
In a moment every man and officer in the command was vigorously at work 
preparing to set out for a rough ride, the extent or result of which no one 
could foresee. Wagons were emptied, mess chests called upon to contribute 
from their stores, ammunition chests opened and their contents distributed to 
the troopers. The most inferior of the horses were selected to fill up the detail 
of eighty cavalry which was to remain and escort the train; an extra amount 
of clothing was donned by some who realized that when the bitter, freezing 
hours of night came we would not have the comforts of tents-and camp-fire to 
sustain us. If we had looked with proper dread upon the discomforts of the 
past three days, the severity of the storm, the deep snow, and our limited fa- 
cilities for withstanding the inclemencies of midwinter even when provided 
with shelter, food, and fire, what was the prospect now opened before us when 
we proposed to relinquish even the few comforts we had at command, and 
start out on a mission not only full of danger, but where food would be very 
limited, and then only of the plainest kind? Shelterless we should be in the 
midst of the wide, open plains, where the winds blow with greater force, and 
owing to our proximity to the Indians even fires would be too costly an aid 
to our comfort to be allowed. Yet these thoughts scarcely found a place in 
the minds of any members of the command. All felt that a great opportunity 
was before us, and to improve it only required determination and firmness on 
our part. How thoroughly and manfully every demand of this kind was re- 
sponded to by my command, I will endeavor to relate in the next chapter. 
G. A. CusTER. 
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\ 7 AVE after wave of greenness rolling down 
From mountain top to base, a whispering sea 
Of affluent leaves throug! which the viewless breeze 
Murmurs mysteriously. 


And towering up amid the lesser throng, 
A giant oak, so desolately grand, 
Stretches its gray imploring arms to heaven 
In agonized demand. 


Smitten by lightning from a summer sky, 
Or bearing in its heart a slow decay, 
What matter, since inexorable fate 
Is pitiless to slay. 


Ah, wayward soul, hedged in and clothed about, 
Doth not thy life’s lost hope lift up its head, 
And dwarfing present joys, proclaim aloud— 
‘* Look on me, I am dead!” 
Marky L. RITTER. 
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A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MEMORY OF A KISS. . 


On reaching the Hotel Isabella, Belinda 
finds her stepmother alone, dressed in the 
sprightliest, most juvenile white muslin 
wrapper, and wearing on the summit of 
her blonde locks what the Parisian mil- 
liners neatly term ‘a ravishing futility,”’’ 
in the way of a cap or badge of widow- 
hood. 

** Belinda! and no Mr. Jones? Well, 
it is positively a reprieve—I am too up- 
set, too miserable to bear the presence of 
aman, Oh, my dear girl, think what 
tortures of suspense L am going through! 
Colonel Drewe has arrived—is staying in 
this very hotel.’ 

There is not one of her little poses in 
which Rose is more successful than that 
of bashful girlish perturbation. In her 
youthful white dress, and holding a mi- 
croscupie patch of cambric and valenci- 
ennes to her lips, she really.at this mo- 
ment dves not look a day over two-and- 
twenty; in a half-light, of course, and 
viewed, as every work of genuine art de- 
serves to be viewed, from the proper 
focus. 

‘* It appears he came by a late train 
yesterday. but I knew nothing about his 
arrival till this morning. The poor fel- 
low picked up Spencer’s acquaintance in 
the courtyard, and questioned her, and 
oh, Belinda, 1 fear things are worse even 
than | anticipated! Spencer says the 
fiery look that came into his eyes when 
she told him Captain Temple was here 
was something fearful.’’ 

‘** Lucky that you can keep out of his 
way for the day, Rose. There was a 
beautiful Spanish duchess in this hotel 
last summer, and six duels were fought 
about her before the season was over. 
We must hope Colonel Drewe will have 
had time to get his fiery feelings under 
control by the time yuu come back to- 
night.”’ 

Mrs. O’Shea for a minute or more ex- 
amines the pattern of her laced handker- 
chief in silence. ‘* The duty that lies be- 
fure me is a most cruel one,”’ slie sighs at 


last, looking up with soft, remorseful eyes 
at the ceiling. ‘* lL hope, in consenting to 
marry my poor Roger, I have acted con- 
scientivusly. Lh ype it, and | believé it. 
My rejection of him would have cut Roger 
Temple adrift from his last moral stay in 
life. But Leannot forget that there are 
other, it may be prior claims, You talk 
of duels jestingly, Belinda! You little 
know how necessary it is for me to see 
Colonel Drewe without delay, and alone. 
For want of women displaying discretion,” 
says Rose solemnly, **some men’s lives 
have been sacrificed in positions like 
this.”’ 

** But where is he all this time, Rose 
where is this fiery-eyed Colonel Drewe? 
If you mean to see him before we start, 
you must make haste about it. It is 
time for you to dress already as 

** Ah, my dear child, there is the difli- 
culty. Is it my duty to start at all?” 
And then, beckoning Belinda to her side, 
and speaking in whispers, Rose unfolds a 
series of little Machiavellian plans, by 
means of which she hopes to mystily 
everybody throughout the remainder of 
the day. Roger, in the first place, is to be 
told that she is suffering from headache, 
and the party must start for Spain with- 
out her. ‘Then Colonel Drewe is to be 
adinitted—not at first admitted ; the wily 
Spencer must hold him at arm’s length 
with accounts of her mistress’s suffering 
condition until his feelings be sufficiently 
worked upon. ‘* And then,’ says Rosie, 
‘‘T shall take care, you may be sure, to 
put everything before him in a light as 
little wounding to his own vanity as pos- 
sible. My engagement, fortunately, has 
never been actually given out; and I 
know, when I have him alone, | can say 
many things that will soften the blow to 
him. Poor, poor Stanley! Ah, if [ 
could only persuade him to return quietly 
to England by this evening’s express! 
Roger need never know more about the 
visit than I choose to let him know, 
and——”’ 

‘* And altogether you will have told 
one, two, three falsehoods,’ interrupts 
Belinda, checking off Rose’s ‘* mystitica- 
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tions ”’ on her finger tips ‘* Three lead- 
ing falsehoods and about a dozen small 
ones. Why have a headache? Why de- 
ceive either of them? Why not go on 
straight and let everything take its 
chance? ”’ 

‘*When you are a few years older, 
child, when you have seen as much of the 
jealousies of the human heart as [ have, 
you will know that * going on straight,’ 
as you call it, does not answer. Gentle- 
men like being deceived if the deceit 
saves them from undergoing anything dis- 
agreeable, and those women who know 
how to deceive gracefully—gracefully, 
mind—are always the most popular.”’ 

Thus Rose, according to her lights. 
Looking round among your acquaintance 
in cynical moments, you could almust say 
that from those supremely unwise lips of 
hers has fallen, for once, a remark not 
without its little grain of worldly wisdom. 

At the door of the hotel Belinda finds 
Roger trying, with rather poor success, 
to look sympathetic, while Spencer holds 
fourth to him respecting her mistress’s 
headache. Spencer is characteristic—a 
blonde, faded young woman, largely re- 
stored by cheap art ; as affected as many 
a really fashionable lady ; and with finest 
natural ogle in the world. A vile copy— 
and still a copy, with what a likeness !— 
of her mistress.. Women might look at 
their lady’s maids as in a mirror oftener 
than they think, if they had but com- 
mon sense sufficient. 

She manceuvres her eyes under their 
painted lids at Roger ; twists her lips out 
of the form in which God made them; 
fabricates falsities by the dozen, unneces- 
sary, gross falsities, where Rose had only 
stipulated for one innocent white lie or 
two. As the comedy proceeds, an Eng- 
lishman, tall, of military cut, but with 
the unmistakable air about him of a man 
at odds with fortune (Colonel Drewe 
must surely have fallen in the world of 
late), peeps through the trellis of vine and 
jessamine that overshadows the salle-a- 
manger window close at hand, and lis- 
tems. He shifts about a little; he turns 
red; gets one good stare at the handsome, 
unconscious face of his rival, then draws 
hack—draws back, but—alas for military 
honor that 1 must confess it—listens 
still! 

** And so Rosie cannot go with us,”’ 


says Roger. 
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** Rosie! He calls her Rosie!” The 
unseen takes out his pocket handkerehief 
and wipes his forehead. 

** Belinda, what must we do? Put off 
the excursion till another day ——”’ 

** Mrs. O’Shea begs you would not on 
no account do that, Captain Temple,”’ 
says Spencer. ‘It is one of her little 
headaches, you know, sir.”’ 

** Oh, he knows, does he? ”’ thinks the 
gentleman behind the vines and jessa- 
mine. 

** I’m afraid Mrs. O’Shea and you was 
out too late last night, Captain Temple. 
Mrs. O’Shea complained of her ’ead be- 
fore retiring.”’ 

Roger again does his best to look eon- 
trite, and again fails signally. ‘If Rosie 
really wishes us to go, Belinda? Rosie is 
so unselfish—never likes other people tu 
be disappointed—perhaps we had better 
be guided by her. We shall be a nice lit- 
tle party of three, you and Miss Burke 
and myself——”’ 

** And Mr. Jones,”’ adds Belinda. What 
on earth should make Colonel Drewe start 
so oddly at the sound of the girl’s voice? 
** Don’t forget that Mr. Jones has come 
back from the mountains.”’ 

** Jones—ah, to be sure, Jones,’’ says 
Roger in an altered tone. ‘* On second 
thoughts I don’t know that I have cour- 
age enough for the expedition. If Miss 
Burke were to get Ine alone among the 
ruins and begin to argue about the suf- 
frage, | might become a convert to the 
Woman of the Future before I knew where 
I was. It will be safer for me to remain 
behind.”’ 

Belinda turns away abruptly. ** Amuse 
yourself well, Captain Temple,”’ she cries, 
looking back at him across her shoulder. 
‘*Mr. Jones is not going to Spain at all ; 
in another hour Mr. Jones will be on his 
road to England; but never mind, Burke 
and [ will have an improving day by our- 
selves. Good-by. I have not a moment 
to lose.”’ 

Her slip of a figure trips away out of 
the courtyard, and before she has pro- 
gressed a dozen steps Roger Temple has 
joined her—is on his way to Spain; his 
terror of Miss Burke and of her doctrines, 
it would appear, suddenly overcome. 
Spencer watches them curivusly. What- 
ever other personage in a love plot re- 
mains blind to the truth, be sure that the 
lady’s maid is never long unenlightened. 
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Spencer watches them, drawing inferen- 
ces of her own as to the future happiness 
vf Captain Temple and her mistress. The 
stranger, from behind his cover of yines 
and jessamine, watches them also. 

I have said that to-day is a high Basque 
festival. The country people have assem- 
bled, from far and near, in St. Jean de 
Luz, and it is with difficulty that Belinda 
and Roger can edge their way along the 
narrow streets. [n an opening beside the 
principal thoroughfare of the town, one 
of the great national matches of paume is 
at its height; the performers are picked 
men, Champions from either side the fron- 
tier, and excitement fierce and fiery pree 
vails among the spectators at every tlirill- 
ing incident in the game. Fifty yards 
distant a peasant play, or pastoral, is be- 
ing acted—the stage, a scaffolding of 
rough boards, supported on wine casks— 
befure one of the poorer inns. At the 
turning of the next street comes a proces- 
sion of priests and singing boys, bearing 
the sacrament from church to church. 
‘lambour playing, dancing, and inebriety 
are everywhere. 

Belinda feels in a dream, still a dream 
that is no longer one of pain. Her child’s 
life has been spoiled for her, ’tis true; 
and all the future’s gold is for Rose, not 
her. But she, not Rose, is with Roger 
now. ‘Their excursion into Spain will 
last some six or seven hours—six or seven 
hours to the go vd, out of a lifetime sepa- 
ration! Her hand is upon Roger’s arm 
—he insists that she needs his help to get 
her through the crowd—and his eyes are 
telling her that she is fair ; and her fool- 
ish heart beats with pleasure; and she 
wants nothing on the whole wide earth 
but what the moment gives her! 

Propriety, in the shape of Miss Burke, 
overtakes them at the railway station. 
They get their tickets for Hendaye, the 
last town this side the frontier, and in 
another quarter of an hour are walking, 
as well as the scorching, breathless heat 
will allow them, along the banks of the 
Bidassoa. Here, advised of Murray, their 
plan is to take boat fur Fontarabia—Fon- 
tarabia, that looks but a stone’s throw 
distant, across the quivering expanse of 
harbor mud. But man and Murray may 
propose, fate finishes. They get into one 
of the unwieldy flat-bottomed boats that 
ply between France and Spain, are assur- 
ed by the scarlet-skirted boatman, in 
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patois, only understood of Belinda, that 
there will be water enough to carry them 
to Fontarabia this tide, and rather more 
than half way across run aground. The 
boatmen shove, swear, smile. When a 
Spaniard smiles you may know that your 
hour is come. ‘** What is to be done? 
Ah, God knows. This, then, is to be 
done, as their excellencies insist upon an 
answer. Either they will remain where 
they are sume small three quarters of an 
hour and walk ashore on their own legs, 
or be carried thither in the boatmen’s 
arms, now; or they can wait, a matter ol 
several hours, for the return of the tide 
Their excellencies will have the condescen- 
sion to decide.’? Meanwhile the boatmen 
take out each a little roll of paper, and 
prepare, with the most dignified good 
breeding imaginable, to fold their midday 
cegarritos. 

**T vote fur being carried ashore at 
once,’’ cries Belinda. ** Propriety, ma‘am ! 
What dves that matter? 1 would rather 
be improper than have sunstruke any 
day.”’ 

‘* And I,”’ says Miss Burke, “ would 
sooner perish than be encircled by the 
arms of those men of any men. I will 
never quit this boat living, save on my 
own feet.”’ 

And not by one hair's breadth can she 
be made to swerve from her principles. 
She will wait till the tide has so far ebbed 
that she may walk ashore across the mud ; 
will wait, if need be, till nightfall; will 
risk the danger of sunstroke. ‘Tv the pro- 
fanation of a man’s, although but a red- 
skirted buoatman’s arms, the Woman of 
the Future will never bring herself to 
submit. 

** Well, if this indeed be the case, then,”’ 
says Roger perfidiously, ‘* if we cannot 


'—** to change 


induce you **__induce her 
your mind, Miss Burke, perhaps the best 
plan would be for Belinda and me to go 
ashore as we can, look out for a hotel, 
order dinner, and so on. ‘This will give 
you more time for seeing Fontarabia 
afterwards, and——”’ 

‘* Leave me, I beg, sir,’’ says Miss 
Burke, putting up her umbrella sternly, 
‘* but without compliments. Miss O'Shea, 
T must ask you to dispose of your day en- 
tirely without reference to me. Settle 
with the boatmen? No, I thank you.”’ 
Roger, enslaved by old-world superstitions 


as to woman's helplessness, having at 
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this point weakly taken out his purse. 
** J will settle with them when they have 
fulfilled their eneagement, when I find 
myself safe on land, not befure.’’ 

So the matter is settled. One of the 
men lifts Belinda from the boat, about as 
easily as a child liftsa kitten, then wades, 
bearing her in his arms, through the shal- 
low water. Captain Temple is conveyed 
on the stout shoulders of the other. A 
couple of minutes later they are ashore 
on Spanish soil and alone. 

**And now, Sefiora Lagrimas,’ says 
Roger, ‘‘ what just cause or impediment 
should hinder you and me from going on 
to the Alhambra? ”’ 

The question is a jest, of course. Un- 
fortunately, just as Roger puts it, Belin- 
da’s eyes meet his in one long, wistful, 
sorrowful look—then droop abashed. 
And the story is told. 


As it is told in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, reader, the unbidden elog uence 
of look, or tone, or touch, making itself 
felt before the lips have ventured on the 
colder expedient of speech. Well—the 
intervening space of time that follows, be 
it of months or minutes, is, I take it, 
about the most ambrosial of all love's 
calendar, especially of love that shall 
never know its earthly end, to which the 
present is allin all. In well nigh every 
other condition of our lives we poor mor- 
tals look ‘* befure and after.’’ In this 
evanescent one of hopeless unspoken pas- 
sion we are content, fearfully content! 
No future for us; the whole of the chill 
years to come spent asunder ; and we love 
each other, we are together now. Per- 
haps the forlorn: rapture of that now 
equals anything that lawfully affianced 
lovers, with half a century or so of a 
joint fireside in prospective, ever taste. 

They explore the sights of Fontarabia 
as conscientiously as though they were 
some prosaic couple whose romance had 
begun with money considerations, and 
was now yawning itself into extinction 
throughout a wedding tour, They visit 
the ramparts, still lying in blackened 
ruins, as British gunpowder left them. 
They look down on the classic Three 
Fords, the scene of that wild night-strug- 
gle when the Duke won the passage of 
the Bidassoa, inch by inch, from old Soult. 
By and by they saunter up to the church 
through the high street of the town— 





quaintest little high street, surely, in 
Christendom, with its flower-decked bal- 
conies, and thirteenth century porticoes, 
and rvofs overhanging sv far on either 
hand that scarce a strip of the fervent 
blue is visible overhead. But they for- 
get two things: to search for a hotel or to 
order dinner. They also forget the ex- 
istence of Miss Burke. 

The church takes them more than an 
hour to walk round, Nothing remarka- 
ble in the way of art has Fontarabia’s 
parish church to show; the gilded saints 
and virzins, the windows, the relics, are 
precisely like all others of their kind. 
But these two heretics visit every ** sta- 
tion,’’ pause before every altar, slowly, 
reverently, as though they were admiring 
the glories of St. Peter’s. The mellowed 
light, the hush, the solitude, seem to shut 
them away, deliciously to shut them 
away, from ali connection with the glar- 
ing outer world. They linger, side by 
side, silent, not meeting each other’s 
eyes, Heaven knows what thoughts filling 
the hearts of each. At length the organ 
begins to play a dreamy set of waltzes, 
fullowed by an air from one of Verdi’s 
operas. <A sleepy-looking priest saunters 
down the aisle, putting, on his gown as 
he goes; a sleepy-looking chorister boy 
with incense-burner and book saunters 
behind. And then in lounges a christen- 
ing party, everybody gossipping and 
laughing, with that frank familiarity to- 
ward mother Church that characterizes 
the whole most Catholic nation. Belinda 
and Roger make their escape through a 
side duur, left open by the drowsy-eyed 
priest, and which leads down five or six 
breakneck stairs, into the sacristy. 

The sacristy is old, older by centuries 
than the main body of the church, and is 
filled with vests, stoles, canopies, dilapi- 
dated Beatas, and other ecclesiastical 
property of that nature. Our Lady of 
Pain, in mauve satin, stands at one end; 
our Lady of Delight, in amner silk, at the 
other. The air is redvlent of stale in- 
cense, mustiness, and garlic—what place 
in Spain is not redolent of garlic? How 
if they were to open a window, afford 
their pagan lungs a little more of heaven's 
pure air and a little less of the manufac- 
tured odor of sanctity? They open one, 
and discover a balcony, or mural terrace, 
about twelve feet in length, exquisitely 
cool, sunless, and siesta-inviting, and with 
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the whole panorama of town, river mouth, 
and harbor outstretched beneath. 

** Perhaps from this height we shall be 
able to see Miss Burke about somewhere,’’ 
cries Belinda, tardily conscience-stricken. 

Remark the cruelty of fate, the perti- 
nacity of that unspiritual god, Circum- 


stance. In the streets, upon the ram- 


parts, guarded at every step they took by" 


an attendant mob of beggar children, they 
were safe, comparatively; and in the 
church, by reason of its being a church, 
they were safe, comparatively. And then 
the christening drives them into the sa- 
cristy, and garlic and stale incense drive 
them out upon this baleony, where they 
are as much alone as they were on that 
first evening when ‘* Lagrimas 
student song under the stars; and then, 
and then 

** Belinda,”’ says Roger Temple, some- 
what irrelevantly, ** don’t speak of Miss 
Burke, child, until the subject is forced 
upon us. There is something you have 
omitted to explain to me, and this is a 
good moment to have it out. Mr. Jones 
has gone—my profound gratitude go with 
him—but why? What sent Mr. Jones 
away ?”’ 

** I’m sure I don’t know; that is, of 
course, I know,’’ answers Belinda lucid- 
ly. ‘*Mr. Jones went —well, because he 
found there was no good in his remaining 


”* sang her 





%” 


any longer. 

*“*T see. You have bebaved badly to 
him, Belinda, confess it! Four days ago 
your dearest hope in life was to possess 
the Jones diamonds. Don’t you remem- 
ber what you said that first evening of our 
acquaintance, the evening when Sefora 
Lagrimas promised to show me the Al- 
hambra?’’ 

She turns away quickly, yet not so 
quickly but that Roger can mark the con- 
scious reddening of her cheek. ‘I be- 
haved badly to him, | know, and to my- 
self too; badly from beginning to end. 
It makes me ashamed when I think of it. 
But now—oh, I have grown old and wise 
suddenly. It seems quite a vear since 
you and Rose first came to St. Jean de 
Luz.” 

‘*T am sorry we have made your time 
hang so heavily.’’ 

No answer. Though they are only 
talking of Augustus Jones and his dia- 
monds, talking as they might do if Rose 
or Miss Burke stood by, instinct tells Be- 
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linda what supreme moment hurries on 
And her heart is beating so that 
If her life de- 


apace. 
she can hear its beats. 
pended on it she could not lift her eyes to 
Roger’s! 

** However, you will be rid of us soon. 
Spencer is not amusing herself, it seems, 
and Rose says she does not dare stay more 
than two days longer. Don’t quite forget 
us when—Belinda, oh, my darling!”’ 

And with this all is over. ‘The tears 
are raining down her cheeks, and Roger 
Temple has taken her hands in his and 
spoken words such as he never, no, not 
even in that unlawful whisper beside the 
hippopotamus, spoke to Rose, 

** | have heen so miserable,’’ she stam- 
mers out her poor little confession pres- 
ently, ‘* miserable, hopeless, happy, all at 
once. Don’t think badly, don’t think al- 
together badly of me, sir, and never, nev- 
er, never teil Rose! ”’ 

‘*Think badly of you, Belinda, child! 
That is the cruellest stab. What, in 
God's name, do you suppose | think of 
myself? ”’ 

** And you will never tell Rose—I mean 
when you are far away, and all this is 
like a dream? You will never tell Rose, 
and you will not blame me more than you 
can help, when you think of me?” 

‘* Blame you, my dearest!’’ And Ro- 
ger draws her, shrinking, trembling, with 
a rapture that is half joy, half fear, to his 
breast. 

The organ plays on and on within the 
church, and the priest’s voice drones out 
the christening service, and down beneath, 
on the shore, the fisher children are call- 
ing to each other, and far off ebbs and 
falls the Atlantic. Belinda knows not 
whether these sounds last a minute or an 
hour. To human hearts in intense plea- 
sure, as in intense pain, the arbitrary di- 
visions of time exist not. Roger loves her, 
Roger loves her, and she is with him—her 
hand clasped in his, his breath upon her 





cheek, his whispers 

** Montrez moi les robes de prétre,’’ 
cries a voice in rasping tourist French. 
** Quand j’ai vu je paie, pas avang.”* 

And into the sacristy, note-book in 
hand, stalks Miss Burke, her sharp little 
point of a nose crimsoned by the sun, her 
boots thick with unsavory harbor mud. 
A dirty small boy in a dirtier surplice, 
one of the funetionaries of the church, at 
tends her. 
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Belinda and Captain Temple come in 
at once from tle baleony. Belinda, to 
whom, as we know, the small change 
falsehoods of conventionality are not fa- 
miliar, hangs her head and is silent. Ro- 
ger has the extraordinary assurance to 
express his satisfaction at the meeting, 
and to add—Miss Burke watching his 
face; L blusii fur him as [ write it—that 
they were ‘* looking for her.”’ 

** So I perceive,’’ says the lady curtly. 


** Looking for me among the idolatries of | 


a Popish church! May I inquire wheth- 
er you have also looked for a hotel and 
ordered dinner? IL believe, 1 believe, Cap- 
tain ‘l'emple, it was for that purpose that 
you left me alone in the boat.” 

** Well, L—I—the fact is, I don’t know 
that we came across any hotel,’’ says Ro- 


ger with an air of penitence. ‘* But if 


9 


you and Belinda will remain here l—— 

‘*T have found a hotel, and I have or- 
dered dinner,’’ says Miss Burke. ‘* When 
a gentleman,’’ witha withering emphasis 
on the word, ‘* when a gentleman hap- 
pens to belong to my party, I invariably 
take care to see to all practical matters 
myself. Luckily 1 am accustomed to in- 
dependence.”’ 

She turns tartly away, and with the 
help of her small cicerone proceeds to 
overliaul the ** idolatries ’’ of the place ; 
the vestments, embroidered by loving, fool- 
ish fingers in many a distant convent cell, 
our Lady of Delight, our Lady of Pain— 
all are viewed in the same cold, business 
spirit by the Woman of the Future, and 
catalogued in the irrepressible note-book 
for literary use. 

Belinda keeps studiously by her side, 
and away from Roger. ‘The sound of 
Miss Burke's voice, the expression of Miss 
Burke's eye, have brought the poor child 
back roughly from Elysium to the world 
of fact. Five minutes ago she was in her 
loyer’s arms, happy to the verge of pain, 
uncaleulating of the future, unconscious 
of either innocence or guilt. He is Cap- 
tain Temple, Rosie’s affianced husband 
now, and she is divided from him—oh, 
for ever and evermore, ‘That caress was 
their first and last. The delight that, 
beat out thin, is made to extend over 
thirty or forty years of some women’s 
lives, has lasted for her—as long as a kiss 
lasis, no more. And all the time the or- 
gan continues playing; and the sun 
shines in through the painted sacristy 

we 
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windows ; and the children shout still by 
the river; and the little altar boy, with 
his picturesque face and dirty surplice, 
chatters volubly of saints, miracles, and 
madonnas. ‘The external world as full of 
sunshine and glad sounds us it was ten 
minutes ago ; and Aer world shipwrecked. 

Alas, how easily things go wrong! 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long, 

And there follow a mist and a sweeping rain, 

And life is never the same again. 

They eat their dinner of strange herbs, 
garlic predominant, at the one modest 
posada the town possesses ; drink their 
coffee, or what the innkeeper writes in 
his bill as coffee, in the street, the whole 
population, lay and clerical, of Fontarabia 
looking on; then the quick southern night 
falls suddenly on plain and mountain, 
and they must prepare to return. Be- 
linda’s promised six hours of happiness 
ure all but spent. All but—how many a 
futeful turning in one’s life is encompass- 
ed by those two short words! 

Miss Burke insists that she, and she 
a:oue, shall make the bargain for the car- 
riage. ‘* Captain Temple undertook to 
arrange for us about the boat,’’ she re- 
marks. ‘* If we wish to get back to 
France to-night, the business part of the 
matter had better now be left tome. It 
requires moral courage to hold one’s own 
with these shilly-shaly, false-tongued 
Spaniards, and gentlemen as a rule are 
not possessed of moral courage. I am.” 

As the sequel proves. After half an 
hour’s hot contest, Miss Burke has sue- 
ceeded in beating the cochero down to the 
very lowest fraction for which mortal souls 
may be conveyed across the frontier to St. 
Jean de Luz; the fruits of her moral 
courage being the oldest, craziest carriage 
that Fontarabia can produce, with a horse 
gaunt and shadowy as ever came frei 
Doré’s pencil in his illustrations of Don 
Quixote. 

And here again, mark one of those re- 
sults of hidden causes which we are 
pleased to call fate. Had Miss Burke or- 
dered any decent, Christian pattern of 
conveyance, with eattle to match, they 
had all remained decorously in each oth- 
er’s society throughout the journey; no 
further whisper, or ghost of a whisper, 
between Roger and Belinda possible 
But this cranky vehicle is so heavy, the 
horse so weak, that long hefore they reach 


the frontier bridge at Lrun they are go- 
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ing at snail’s pace; by the time they com- 
menee the ascent of Behobia they have 
come to a dead lock. The driver descends 
from his box; swears fearfully in Spanish, 
French, Basque; cracks his whip, ap- 
plies his shoulder, or goes through the 
pantomime of applying it, to the wheel. 
In vain. Not a step further can poor 
Rosinante stir. Their highnesses, these 
ladies and the gentleman, must make the 
ascent on foot if they would reach St. 
Jean to-night. No help for it. The 
horse was one of the best horses in Spain 
in his day, but what will you have? to 
every pig comes Martinmas—his day is 
past. If their highnesses had only con- 
sented to hire a pair! 

Roger and Belinda jump out at once; 
Miss Burke refuses to move, again on 
principle. The man undertook to drive 
her from Fontarabia to St. Jean de Luz, 
and he shall hold to his bargain, if he 
take the whole night about it. 

So ** fate’? has her way. On goes the 
eranky carriage; on go the swearing 
driver and the high-souled Burke; Be- 
linda and Roger are left alone once more. 
Alone, but how far more cruelly divided, 
how infinitely nearer than when they 
loitered beside the altars of the dim old 
church at Fontarabia. Now has come the 
moment of temptation in earnest. They 
have but to turn their faces, and the road 
to the Alhambra lies straight as road can 
lie before them. And in the heart of 
each is the memory of a kiss ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


o 
‘*RBOHEMIAN HONOR.” 


‘© Take my arm, Belinda. The way is 
steep.”’ 

The way is steep, the loneliness pro- 
found. Upon one side stretches forth the 
Atlantic, silent at this hour, and motion- 
less as any little mountain tarn; upon 
the other are the wild sierras and rocky 
defiles of the Pass. Behind them—the 
lights from a score.of scattered villages 
gleaming through the dusk—lies Spain, 
the land of dreams, the land which even 
prosaic middle age cannot quit without a 
sigh. 

‘* And we have not seen the Alhambra 
after all,’’ says Roger, some minutes later. 
She took his arm,as he bade her; her 
hand has become clasped, who knows 
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how? in his, and she does not seek to draw 
itaway. ‘* Correctness,’’ the outwork of 
weakness, the prudery born of knowledge, 
is to Belinda’s Arab soul unknown. She 
is only honest as yet. 

** No, we have not seen the Alhambra,’ 
in rather a shaky voice comes her an- 
swer, ‘‘ and we are not likely to see it— 
together, at all events.”’ 

** Six short hours in Spain, and four of 
those spent with Miss Burke! Now, 
what can be the use of people like Miss 
Burke? ”’ 


cally, oy suppose one ought to accept 


speculates Roger, philosophi- 


them without questioning, like heat or 
electricity, or any other irreducible phe- 
nomena. They exist, and that is as much 
as will ever be known about them.’’ 

‘** I dare say I shall know enough about 
Burke before [ have done with her,’’ re- 
marks Belinda. 

** You—you are not going to live with 
Miss Burke any longer,’’ says Roger hur- 
riedly, and by no means ealculating into 
what imprudence he will be betrayed 
next. 

**T don’t see what J should gain by leav- 
ing her, sir. We are accustomed, at 
least, to hating each other! I might be 
worse off among strangers.” 

** Belinda,’’ stopping short and looking 
down into her face, ** what is the use 
of talking, or pretending to talk like this? 
As if either of us could forget! You to 
spend the best years of your youth with 
Miss Burke, and I[—great heavens! the 
thing is a mockery! But it is not too 
late, my darling, it is not too late. We 
may draw back yet.”’ 

There are few men who make love real- 
ly well, as regards eloquence of speech : 
ardent emotion and rounded periods sel- 
dom going hand in hand, save in the very 
highest regions of melodrama. But lan- 
guage that in black and white reads trite 
enough, may easily be alchemized into 
poetry of a glorious summer night, in a 
mountain sierra, with the stars shining 
overhead, and an uncritical heart of sevy- 
enteen beating time to all you say. 

‘* [ don’t want to draw back,”’ says Be- 
linda, misunderstanding him. ‘* All this 
has come upon me—I scarce know how— 
come upon me whether | wished it or not. 
But, if 1 eould, I would not draw back 
now, for I shall have been happy.”’ 

Roger folds her to him in a quick em- 
brace. ‘* And we shall be separated no 
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more, my child,’”? he whispers. ‘* Why, 
it would be monstrous for the happiness 
of our lives—of all our lives—to be sacri- 
ficed for mere want of courage to speak. 
We shall be separated no more.”’ 

He is, I repeat, one of the most chival- 
rously honorable men breathing. But 
chivalrously honorable people not unfre- 
quently get themselves into perplexities 
more stinging than full to the lot of good, 
blunt-edyed, 
Many # man, on his road vo the altar with 


unrefined common-sense. 
an affluent widow of forty, might be 
tempted into snatching a kiss from some 
pair of younger, sweeter lips by the way. 
Roger knows that he has snatched not a 
kiss only, but a heart, from this poor lit- 
tle girl whom his arm encircles; and re- 
volted conscience hurries him into an 
atonement more perilous than the crime. 
To reject Belinda’s love—to play the trai- 
tor with Rose—either alternative would be 
intolerable to him in cold blood. But his 
blood is by no means cold at the present 
moment ; and he can hear the beating of 
Belinda’s heart, and Rose, poor, foolish, 
elderly, artificial Rose, is an abstraction. 

‘* Never separated,’ repeats Belinda 
half impatiently. ** We shall be separated 
forever, sir, and you know it! Separa- 
ted a thousand times more than if you 
were going to marry a stranger.”’ 

‘Marry! Don’t talk of my marrying. 
I can never marry any one but —”’ 

The words are spoken under Roger 
Temple’s breath, but they fall, with clear- 
ness such as human speech never possess- 
ed for her before, on Belinda’s ear. She 
turns deadly white ; even with this mask 
of night upon her face, Roger can see her 
change color. She breaks from his em- 
brace. 

**Tell me what you mean outright, 
Captain Temple. Say what you have to 
siy plainly. You do not consider your- 
self bound, then, to marry Rose? ”’ 

And thus Roger is forced upon the very 
horns of the dilemma, Easy to suggest a 
possible dereliction from duty, by sigh or 
whisper ; horribly hard to put into lan- 
guage with the honestest pair of child's 
eyes in the world looking straight into 
one’s weak, troubled soul. ‘* He had made 
an egregious error.’’ Something to this 
effect does he at length contrive to an- 
swer her. ‘‘ During the past dozen 
years or more had mistaken a sentiment 
for passion, and Rosie, poor Rosie, it may 
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be, had mistaken too. But Rose must be 
appealed to—the happiness of all their 
lives left in her hands. She was the most 
absolutely generous of women.” 

‘Who? Rose?’ interrupts Belinda 
sharply. ‘* Well, generosity is the last 
quality I should have assigned to my 
stepmamma! However, you should know 
best, Captain Temple, you should know 
best.” 

The tone in which the interruption is 
made, the cruel, mocking laugh accompa- 
nying it, are Belinda to the life; Belinda 
as she used to be before the great trans- 
muter changed all the baser metal of her 
nature to gold. But Roger’s passionate 
mood is rather quickened than checked 
by the outburst. What man but must 
feel secretly flattered by the tender fierce- 
ness, the charming rancor, of one pretty 
woman toward another, especially when 
he knows himself to be the predisposing 
cause ? 

‘*My dearest little girl,’? he begins 
soothingly, and taking her hand again in 
his. 

But Belinda breaks from him impetu- 
ously. 

‘‘ Captain Temple, let us understand 
each other,’’ she cries, lifting her eyes 
with piercing earnestness to his face. 
‘* After a dozen years’ fidelity you love 
Rose no longer, it seems—are ready to 
throw her and your fidelity to the winds, 
and for mysake! Well, now, if this in- 
deed is truth, not flattery, carry it into 
effect without delay. If we mean to com- 
mit a dishonest action, let us get it over 
at once, and without the treachery of soft 
words—appealing to poor RoMe’s gener- 
osity, leaving the happiness of all our 
lives in poor Rosie's hand’s—bah! J, at 
least, am not made of such mawkish 
stuff!”’ 

‘* Belinda, child. Great heaven! if you 
knew ‘a 

** Over away there, sir, not a couple of 
miles off, is Spain. 1 know every turn, 
every short cut through the mountains. 
Wit hinders you and me from going to 
the Alhambra as we planned? Miss 
Burke will say she left us, and Rosie, poor 
Are you 





Rosie, must guess the rest. 
ready ?”’ 

** Ready? ”’ repeats Roger Temple grave- 
ly. Wonderfully has his blood cooled, 
amazingly has reason reasserted herself, 


under the shock of the girl's audacity. 
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** You are asking me, you know not what, 
Belinda; but the fault is mine, wholly 
mine. We will, as you say, stoop to no 
treachery of soft words. I will speak 
openly to Rose to-night, and——’”’ 

** And whatever Rose answers, what- 
ever you may work upon Rose to answer, 
mind, J have done with you!’ cries Be- 
linda, in a voice of concentrated passion. 
**You think you know me because you 
have amused yourself by flirting with me 
for half a dozen days, sir; because you 
have played a few scenes of moonshine love 
on a balcony, and won me to say what I 
said to you thisafternoon. But you know 
me no more than the first stranger who 
meets ine in the street. What! You 
think I would sink so low as to marry you 
—Rosie’s lover?”’ 

* You stooped so low, I thought, as to 
like me a little,’’ is Roger’s reply. ‘* But 
you are ashamed already—small wonder, 
God knows—of your folly! ”’ 

For a second or two Belinda is dumb. 
‘If I lived fifty more years,’’ she breaks 
forth then, “if I lived to be an old, old 
woman, | should never be ashamed of 
what you call ‘ my folly.” Never. If—if 
such a feeling were shameful, how could it 
have come into my heart? I never tried, 
I never wanted to like you. 1 knew noth- 
thing at all about it till I woke up to-day, 
and then it was too late to go back. Was 
it not?”’ 

** Tuo late, indeed,’’ repeats Roger, hor- 
ribly contrite—contrite as a man might 
feel who, through blundering accident, 
had injured a little child for life. 

** Well, [ can’t help what I feel any 
more than I can help breathing, but my 
actions—those are my own. And to think 
that I would take you by stealth, dis- 
honestly take you from Rose—I, who 
wouldn't do a sneaking thing to save my 
life!’’ 

** Belinda, I—-”’ 

*“*T don’t pretend to be good or virtu- 
ous, you see, fur I’ve been so kicked about 
here and-there, and have seen so much 
and heard so much, that I don’t rightly 
know ‘what virtue is. But whatever 
game I play, [ play it fair. Ask the fel- 
lows in St. Jean de Luz if they have ever 
known me score a false point or take a 
dirty advantage of any one. You have 
promised to marry Rose, and you must 
marry her, by heaven! Whether you love 


her or not, you should love your own hon- 
or too well to think of change now.”’ 

And here, if the reader asks me- how 
comes this quality of inalienable upright- 
ness to exist in Belinda O’Shea’s heart, a 
poor, neglected little Arab, ignorant of 
the very A B C of so many ornamental 
virtues, I answer, I know no more than 
how the wall-flower gets its color and per- 
fume from the rock. It may be that some 
qualities of the human sou] flourish bet- 
ter exposed to all life’s generous chances 
than under lock and key; that moral 
growths, like physical ones, have a ten- 
dency to elude the barriers of system. 
The finest wine of Medoc, remember, is 
raised from a soil where weeds refuse to 
thrive. 

**You read me a sharp lesson,’ says 
Roger Temple. ‘* You make me see my 
own conduct in a fearfully clear light, 
Belinda.”’ 

**Yours! You have not been to blame 
at all,’’ eries the girl, womanlike in this, 
that she should sooner guilt rested with 
her than blame with the man she loves, 
‘* You meant only to be kind to me at first 
for Rosie's sake. How could you guess | 
was going to make such a miserable fool 
of myself? ’’ 

Her voice quivers, breaks down; she 
covers her face between her hands, and 
once more Roger's arm, unresisted, holds 
her close. The embrace lasts for a min- 
ute’s space or more, and Roger is the first 
to speak. 

‘* Before we go on our way again, be- 
fore we go back to our own path and duty, 
I want you to say just one word, child— 
that you forgive me.’ 

“T have nothing to forgive. If T eould 


’ 


choose, I would live the time over again 
since | have known you—yes, up to this 
very minute.” 

** And are we going to be friends or en- 
emies in the days to come?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know about ‘ friends.’ T shall 
eare for you till the day I die, as I do 
now.”’ 

‘* And I may have one more kiss—a last 
one?”’ 

She throws her arms round his neck 
without a word. 

But Roger does not misunderstand her 
this time. In the intensity, the abandon- 
ment of that caress he reads aright, that 
Belinda is taking leave of him forever. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


Anp now the closing act remains to be 
played. Scene, Rosie’s drawing-room at 
the Isabella; a lamp or two artistically 
disposed around the central figure of the 
tableau; Venetian shutters, half closed ; 
a voluptuous fragrance from the magno- 
lias and orange flowers in the courtyard 
below. Central figure, Rosie, dressed in 
the palest lavender silk that ever milliner 
called mourning, with white Spanish veil, 
with jet comb and earrings, with the 
bloom of undying youth (warranted) on 
her cheek—Rosie, light of spirit, satisfied 
with herself and with the world that forms 
her background, as ever. 

To her, just as nine o’clock strikes, en- 
ters Belinda, tired-looking, dust-stained, 
her cheeks paler than her dress, her eyes 
showing al! too plainly the marks of re- 
cent tears, 

‘** Why, Belinda, I thought you were 


never coming back, any of you! And 
what an object! I am more thankful 


than ever I did not go. These sorts of 


days are mistakes.”’ 


‘* Utter mistakes,’’ repeats Belinda, 
sinking into the first chair she comes 
across. ‘* You have had by far the best 


” 


of it At home, Rosie. 

‘** Tt certainly is nice to say one has heen 
in Spain, but one can say it just as well 
without going; ani as to churches and 
things, they are all alike, and you never 
know what horrid disease you may catch. 
Ilow do you like me ina veil? Spencer 
insists that she has pinned it right, but I 
ain not sure that it should be fastened so 
high. Now, just see—oh, you must stand 
up to get the full effeet-—do you think 
one inch lower would be more becoming ? 
Look at me attentively, full face and pro- 
file.”’ 

Rosie turns herself slowly round, as the 
wax ladies with big eyelashes turn in the 
barbers’ shops, and Belinda watches her 
with a pang of wearied envy: envy, not 
of her charms, but of this all-engrossing 
vanity which so fills and satisfies the crea- 
ture’s own foolish life. 

“ Spencer is right, Rose. [t is pinned 
to perfection. An inch, half an inch, 
either way, might spoii the effect.’’ 

“1 thought [ looked rather well,’’ says 
Rose, coquettishly surveying herself in an 


opposite mirror. ‘* But, of course, in 
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trying a new style one is apt to be ner- 
And then | have a horror of any- 


vous. 
thing theatrical. Nothing, L know, 
would occasion Colonel Drewe such a 


shock as to find me looking theatrical. 
He had always the most fastidious taste.”’ 

** Colonel Drewe?”’ repeats Belinda a 
little absently. ‘‘ Ah, to be sure, [ had 
You and Colonel Drewe have 
not seen each other yet, then?”’ 

‘*Nu; poor dear fellow—Stanley does 
not yet know the worst! [le wanted to 
call on me, not ten minutes after you had 


furgotten. 


started, but Spencer made so much of my 
headache—she is really a fvol, Belinda, 
when you put her to the test—Spencer 
made so much of my headache, and my 
at last he took her at 
siarritz fur the af- 


sufferings, that 
her word and went to 
ternoon, saying he would call again at 
nine, fur certain. Spencer declares the 
passionate expression of his eyes when he 
said those words ‘ for certain ’ was enough 
to make your blood run cold.”’ 

** Then [ am not wanted, Rose,’’ 
** If Colonel Drewe is to 


says 
Belinda rising. 
be here with passionate eyes at nine, the 
svoner I take myself off the better.”’ 

But the widow will, fur no considera- 
tion, be left alone; is coy as a girl of sev- 
enteen at the thought of receiving Colonel 
Drewe, any gentleman, at nine o’clock in 
the evening, unchaperoned. At least, 
Belinda must stop until the first shock of 
the meeting, the first agonized shake of 
the hands is over; and then—then it sud- 
denly occurs to Mrs. Rose to inquire for 
her own lawfully affianced lover, whose 
existence, in the delightful excitement of 
Colonel Drewe’s arrival, she has, to tell 
the truth, as near as possible forgotten. 

** Captain Temple will be here in a few 
minutes,’’ says Belinda. Well must she 
school herself before her tongue can fal- 
ter out his name! ‘* Miss Burke hired 
the most horrible old rattle-trap to bring 
us back from Fontarabia, and Captain 
Temple and [ had to walk a good part of 
the way. And it was dusty—and I be- 
lieve Captain Temple has gone to bis 
lodgings to change his coat.”’ 

The girl dissimulates vilely ; stammers, 
changes color at every word. But Rose's 
universe at the present moment is com- 
prised in one foundly-imagined vision, 
Colonel Drewe, and she sees, hears no- 
thing. 


‘** Dear, good old Roger! I-can assure 
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you, Belinda, this has been the most har- 
rowing day of my whole life—first think- 
If I 
had to decide selfishly,’’ says Kose, ** if 
Roger Temple's very life did not hang 
upon my fidelity, as it dues, | am not sure, 
cunsidering age and standing and every- 
thing else, I should not incline most 
toward Stanley. Mind, 1 only say, I am 
not sure. The Temples are a most excel- 
lent family; I shall get Lady Olivia Tem- 
ple to present me at court next spring; 
and if there ¢s a thing | adore in the 
world, it is birth.”’ 

. ‘* Except in the case of Mr. Augustus 


ing of one of them, then the other ! 


Jones,”’ suggests Belinda. 

** Ah, poor Mr. Jones!’ says Rose in 
an altered voice. ‘* That was quite « dif- 
ferent thing. Money in these days isa 
kind of aristocracy. I am afraid, Be- 
linda, you have behaved very foolishly 
about Augustus,’’ she runs on. ‘I did 
everything in my power to forward your 
interests, and now, it seems, he has left 
the place out of temper with usall. If 
you throw away excellent chances in this 
wiy, What prospect can there be of your 
settling?” 

‘* What prospect, indeed? Most likely 
1 am fated to be an old maid, Rosie. No 
use fighting against fate, you know.”’ 

** If Roger's disposition were different, 
I should be willing to offer you a home 
with usatonce. For your poor father’s 
sake, Belinda, in memory of the tender, 
perfect attachment that existed between 
us, [shall always look upon you with a 
mother’s eyes, and after a time I shall 
hope to bring Roger into my wishes. But 
at present he is so sensitive, morbidly sen- 
sitive [ call it, as regards my undivided 
attention! I he would be 
jealous even of your constant presence.”’ 

‘** Very likely—it would be rash, at all 
events, to try the experiment! And no 
change of life would make me happier 
than lam. Miss Burke talks of travel- 
ling in Germany before she begins a fresh 
book. I may as well travel in Germany 
with her. By the time I have learned an- 
other language or two | could earn a de- 
cent livelihood, could I not, as a teacher 
in a school? ”’ 

** Well, there can never be any harm in 
a young woman acquiring the means of 
independence,” ** Although, 
with your means, Belinda, you will at all 
times have enous): to support you nicely. 

51 


am certain 


says Rose. 
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Perhaps,*’ complacently, ** teaching may 
be your vocation, my dear. It is not 
every woman,’ with a sigh, *‘ who is 
destined for marriage ; and, really, those 
who are not have much to be thankful 
for. Marriage, as I know t6 my cost, is 
a state——”’ 

But the summing up of Rosie’s wedded 
experiences remains forever incomplete. 
Just as she is speaking comes a discreet 
lady’s maid's tap at the outer door of the 
apartment, and in another moment ap- 
pears Spencer, in a faded gray silk dress, 
with mock jet cross and earrings, with the 
downcast ogle of mock modesty, a cheap 
imitation of her mistress to the last. 

‘** The gentleman who called this morn- 
ing, ma‘am, would be glad to know if you 
are sufficiently well to receive him?”’ 

Spencer’s face telegraphs the intelli- 
gence that the visitor, in point of fact, is 
at her heels; and Rose, sinking a little 
further away from the lamplight, adjusts 
her handkerchief and eyelashes to perfec- 
tion point. 

**T will make an effort to see this gen- 
tleman, Spencer ’’—how Colonel Drewe's 
heart must thrill at that veiled, cooing 
**T am far, very far from strong 


: 


voice ! 
yet; still, if it be a matter of business ——’ 

Another two seconds, and the visitor is 
midway across the room. 

He is tall, just Colonel Drewe’s height, 
and has the unmistakable military air 
dear to Rosie’s heart. So much, without 
uplifting her eyes, the widow can discern, 

Sut what—what ailg Belinda! The girl 

has grown white as ashes; she starts, 
trembling, to her feet; a cry of doubt, 
fear, hope, all blended, comes from her 
lips. 

‘* Belinda, my dear, let me_ intro- 
duce—”’ begins Rose, rising with languid 
** 1 don’t think you 


” 


grace from the sofa. 
and Colonel—Colonel 

The poor soul turns green under all her 
pearl powder, under all her fadeleas, war- 
ranted ‘* Bloom of Youth.’? Welt she 
may! In one of his charming little po- 
ems Owen Meredith tells us how, in the 
lives of most men and women, 





There’s a moment when things might yet go 
even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 
But resurrections that in poetry are de- 
sirable enough, may prove horribly awk- 
ward in every-day prose, especially when 
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comfortable fortunes have been inherited, 
new engagements entered upon in the in- 
terval. Rose turns green, feels her limbs 
give way beneath her; shrieks—a good 
natural shriek, for once, just as she would 
give at the apparition of a frog or spider. 
Then, the genius of folly inspiring her, 
moves a step or two forward, and sinks 
into the stranger’s arms. 

‘*T knew it all along! ’’ she gasps out. 
‘* My hear€ told me you were never really, 
really dead ! ”’ 

Could the best actress, the cleverest wo- 
man breathing, have hit upon a falsity so 
utter, so conciliatory, so impossible of 
contradiction? I repeat that folly, trans- 
cendent as Rosie's folly, scales heights 
that genius itself can scarce attain. 

O’Shea—for it is indeed Cornelius— 
holds his wife in a sort of rapture to his 
waistcoat. (It is not a new waistcoat, 
Rosie sorrowfully perceives. Many cheap 
cigars have been smoked, much brandy 
and absinthe consumed since either waist- 
cvat or coat was new. Cornelius, in very 
truth, has been ‘* muddled in fortune’s 
moat, and smells somewhat strong of her 
dixpleasure.”’) He bends his head down 
over hers. 

** There are feelings too sacred for ut- 
terance,’’ he exclaims. Curious, when 
people feel noth:ng at all, how invariably 
they insist upon analyzing their feelings. 
‘* The years, the cruel years of our sepa- 
ration fude away, and it seems but yester- 
day I held my only darling to my heart.”’ 

** But [am changed?’’ murmurs Rose, 
the identical remark she murmured on 
that first night of Roger’s return from In- 
dia. ‘* [am an old, old woman now?” 

She lifts her face ; traces of rice powder 
rest on Major O’Shea's waistcoat, as they 
rested erewhile on Roger's, and then, 
looking into each other’s eyes, and hold- 
ing each other's hands, husband and wife, 
in broken, oft-interrupted accents, make 
mutual confession. 

Cornelius throws infinite pathos into 
his. ‘The newspaper announcement of 
his death, he declares, was in the first in- 
stance a hoax, one of those cruel, practi- 
cal jokes to which the most innocent men 
may fall victims. Afterwards—fretting, 
as was his habit, about his poor, devoted 
wife, away in England—the idea crossed 
his brain of working out the mistake to 
her benefit. ‘* My life, up to that time,’’ 
and tears are in the good old fellow’s eyes 
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as he speaks, ‘‘ my life, up to that time, 
had brought little else but harm to those I 
loved. 1 resolved to see if the supposition 
of my death might not prove to their ad- 
vantage. My Rosie’s mental sufferings? ”’ 
Rose, at this point, having managed to 
falter out something decorous about the 
suddenness of the blow and her own an- 
guish of bereavement. ‘* Ah, my love, 
the years of tranquil domestic happiness 
before us now must atone for that. The 
end, my Rosie—’tis false morality—but 
let us hope that in this case at least the 
end will justify the means.’’ 

**1’m sure I hope it will make no differ- 
ence about Uncle Robert's will.’’ This is 
Rosie’s first really earnest and coherent 
utterance. Whatever her intellectual 
shortcomings generally, there is method 
in Rosie’s folly on most points connected 
with money. ‘*L know my uncle would 
never have left me a shilling if he had 
thought——’ 

**That that worthless scoundrel and 
spendthrift, Cornelius O’Shea, still haunt- 
ed the earth,’’ interrupts Cornelius, with 
admirable frankness. ‘*Set your mind at 
rest, my dear girl. I consulted my law- 
yers about all the troublesome business 
technicalities of the matter, immediately 
upon my return to Hngland. The money 
is as legally and truly yours as you are 
legally and truly mine, and only mine, 
Rose.”* 

So much for Major O’Shea. Rosie gets 
through the difficult part she has to play 
not without credit. After looking for- 
ward to being the wife of a man young, 
handsome, distinguished as Roger 'l'emple 
—nay, after hesitating, one short quarter 
of an hour ago, as to whether Roger Tem- 
ple or that elegant creature, Stanley 
Drewe, should be the object of one’s 
choice, now suddenly to find one’s self 
folded in a husband's legitimate embrace ! 
A husband with his nose redder, his head 
balder, his whole person, alas ! a vast deal 
older, slovenlier, uglier than when one 
parted from him. Would not the situa- 
tion be tragic to many a wiser and better 
woman than poor Rose? 

She sighs more sincerely than she ever 
sighed in her life before; she weeps some 
furtive scalding tears on O’Shea’s well- 
worn waistcoat. She is sorry exceeding- 
ly, sorry in the very depths of her soul, 
over his resurrection. But, although a 


husband, Cornelius is still a man, and it 
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is not in Rosie's nature to act otherwise 
than with angelic outward sweetness 
toward any member of tle other sex. 

‘*You seem to forget that we are not 
the only people in the world,’’ she whis- 
pers to him,after a time. ‘* You quite 
forget the cause that brought me to St. 
Jean de Luz—Belinda.”’ 

And now Belinda, who has with diff- 
culty restrained herself during the scene 
of tender connubial reunion, rushes for- 
ward and flings herself upon her father’s 
breast. 

She never sees that his coat lacks fash- 
ion, and his waistcoat freshness. Cheap 
cigars, brandy, absinthe, none of these 
things are perceived by Belinda. ‘* Papa! 
My own darling papa!” 

Asshe clings to him, as she feels his 
lips upon her head, the blind adoring love 
of old childish days thrills through her 
heart. She kisses his face, his hands, the 
sleeve of his threadbare coat. She sends 
up a passionate, mute thanksgiving to 
heaven in her great joy. 

** And so Belinda has grown up a beau- 
ty, after all,’ says O’Shea, holding bis 
graceful brown girl at arm’s length that 
he may the better admire her. ‘* But I 
have seen you already to-day, Belinda. 
I watched you this morning—little you 
all suspected it—when you were starting 
from the hotel. A good-looking young 
fellow that, who was with her, Rose, eh? 
It would be indiscreet, I dare say, to ask 
his nume.”’ 

‘* His name is Temple, Roger Temple,” 
answers Belinda, her face burning with 
blushes, more for Rose’s sake than her 
own. 

‘* An old friend of mine—and Mr. Shel- 
madeane’s,’’ adds Rose. Poor Rose! She 
must be really more than mortal could 
she make this renunciatory speech in a 
cheerful tone. “1 had ran down here 
with my maid to see our dear Belinda, 
and—and we met Captain Temple—acci- 


” 





dentally 

** As you have now met me, Rosie,’’ says 
Cornelius, coming, with admirable tact, 
to her rescue. ‘* Quite a chapter of acci- 
dents, is it not? But never mind, my 
love! * All’s well that ends well,’ and I 
shall be only too delighted to make Mr. 
oger Teimple’s acquaintance. This mo- 
ment,’? adds O’Shea, looking much as 
gentlemen look when they get on their 
legs to return thanks after dinner, ‘* this 


moment is the happiest—the crown, the 
finish, so to speak—of my whole checker- 
ed life. But let me set myself right in 
the opinion of those who are dearest to 
me. L come back, after long absence, 
after years of reputed death; L find my 
Rosie fairer, younger than when [ lett 
her, and with her affections still mine, 
and [ aim the happiest fellow this side the 
equator. But,”’ exclaims Cornelius 
grandly, ‘‘ had a cruel fate ordained 
otherwise, had [ found my beloved wife 
in a position where duty demanded such 
a sacrifice, [ would, whatever the cost, 
have kept the fuct of my existence a se- 
cret, and in a distant land have prayed te 
my last hour for the happiness of her from 
whom honor, the strongest feeling of 
which man’s breast is capable, held me 
apart.”’ 

Major O’Shea seems to have grown an 
inch taller during the course of this per- 
oration. He pronounces the word honor 
with the marked emphasis you will fre- 
quently observe men of somewhat shifty 
character attach to it. His daughter 
gazes at him with fond, wet eyes and trem- 
bling lips; while his wife—well, [ don't 
want to be hard on Rosie any more, so we 
will say that his wife, too, weeps. She 
holds her laced pocket handkerchief, at 
all events, across her face,and keeps up a 
little running fire of sighs and shudders 
and plaintive shakes of the head which 
may be interpreted at will. 

Just as the family group has arrived at 
this interesting position, in walks Roger 
Temple. He is not absolutely ignorant of 
how matters stand (do you suppose Spen- 
cer, with the keyhole sagacity of her 
tribe, did not know that the visitor was 
no visitor, but a master, to the full as 
soon as Rosie knew it herself?), and it 
must be confessed bears the calamity that 
has befallen him with a show of manly 
fortitude that does him credit. 

“ This—this is Captain Temple,’’ stam- 
mers poor Rosie, ‘* Cornelius, my dear 


” 





‘*Captain Temple, let me introduce 
myself,’’ says O'Shea airily, and moving 
tuward his wife’s friend with outstretch- 
ed, cordial hand. ‘‘ A dead man may 
dispense with formalities. Very happy 
and proud to make Captain Teinple’s ae- 
quaintance !”’ 

Who could feel awkwardness long, un- 
der the Hibernian sunshine of such a 
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greeting? If we were to conclude that no 
queer, contradictory pang of jealousy con- 
tracts Roger's heart at this moment, we 
should err. I have said already that the 
existence of a husband, any husband, 
seems a necessary element of that Quix- 
otic sentiment of his which he has been 
so long accustomed to consider hopeless 
passion; and thesight of Rose at O’Shea’s 
side has awakened emotion in him such 
as he certainly never felt during the past 
heavy weeks wken he knew, or believed, 
her to be legitimately her own. 

This jealousy, however—jealousy, re- 
gret, call it by what name one will—is 
evanescent as the love itself was unreal. 
At the first glance Roger meets from Be- 
linda’s eyes, Major O’Shea’s resurrec- 
tiow seems to him as much a thing of the 
past as the parting on the Margate beach, 
or the declaration beside the hippopota- 
mus! Five minutes later the restored 
husband and supplanted lover are chat- 
ting together with a friendliness that 
must dispel Rosie’s last lingering dread as 
to the probability of a duel. In half an 
hour’s time O’Shea is whispering affec- 
tionately in his wife’s ear—Darby and 
Joan together-—on the sofa (I have been 
harsh, too harsh, upon Rosie, more than 
onee; it gives me pleasure to part from 
her in peace, happily restored to a hus- 
band’s sheltering arms); and Belinda 
finds herself at an open window, in the 
farthest corner of the room, with Roger 
I'emple by her side. 

They talk commonplaces for a long 
time, talk about the clearness of the 
night, the beauty of the stars, the sweet- 
ness of the orange flowers in the court- 
yard. They keep at a distance; they 
dare not look into each other’s eyes. 
And all the while they know that they 
are lovers; that the goud-by spoken be- 
tween them a couple of ‘hours ago is can- 
celled ; that they are free; and God will- 


ing, mean to pass through the rest of 


their lives together, hand in hand. 

‘* Time for me to be thinking of the 
Maison Lohobiague and Miss Burke,”’ 
says Belinda at last. ‘* There is Costa 
waiting patiently at the gate, as usual, to 
tuke me home.”’ 

**Home! Don’t let me hear you use 
the word any more in connection with the 
Maison Lohobiague,’’ exclaims Rozer. 


THE END. 


** You have finished with the Maison 
Lohobiague and Miss Burke forever.”’ 

‘* Yes ; | suppose papa will like me to 
live in England now. Poor papa—if you 
knew how good it is to be able to say 
that word again!’ 

‘*] hope another word may seem as 
good to you some day ?”’ 

No reply in speech. She only turns to 
him her dark eyes, shining through a 
mist of joyful tears, and Roger Temple is 
contented. 


‘**Tt cannot be for a long, immensely 
long time to come.’’ This remark of 
Belinda’s is in answer to a very difficult 
and momentous question that Roger asks 
her presently. ‘* In the first place, be- 
eause of Rose—Rose, who believes your 
heart to be breaking, sir, at this moment! 
In the second, because I shall have to go 
to school. Do you know, Captain Tem- 
ple, that | cannot write my own name 
legibly ?”’ 

‘1 dare say you will be able to sign it, 
to make a cross at least, on one important 
oceasion,’’ says Roger gravely. ‘* That 
is quite sufficient. I don’t get on with 
learned ladies, or they with me; witness 
Miss Burke.’ 

‘* But Lam ignorant of everything 

** Except bull-fighting, bolero dancing, 


” 
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slang in four languages 

** Ah, don’t remind me of all that now,’ 
she interrupts him with burning cheeks. 
**If you knew,’’ humbly, ‘‘ how different 
I mean to be for the future! Send me to 
the strictest boarding-school in Brighton, 
London, anywhere you chouse—only get a 
home for Costa, meanwhile—and see if I 
can’t be turned into a respectable member 
of society in time.’’ 

Roger takes her trembling hand in his 
and kisses it. 

“You shall never go to a boarding- 
school while you live, child, in London or 
elsewhere, and Heaven forbid you should 
be turned into anything but what you 
are! There are respectable members of 
society, and to spare, in the world al- 
ready. There are very few Belindas.’’ 

So the curtain falls upon this little 


drama. 

Let us hope that the ‘* moonshine love 
on a balcony ”’ will prove love of the true 
sort after all—the sort that lasts for life. 
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THE EXHILARATIONS OF THE ROAD. 





JOG on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a, 


CCASIONALLY on the sidewalk, 
O amid the dapper, swiftly-moving, 
high-heeled boots and guaiters, | catch a 
glimpse of the naked human fuot. Nim- 
bly it scuffs along, the toes spread, the 
sides flatten, the heel protrudes; it grasps 
the curbing, or bends to the form of the 
uneven surfaces—a thing sensuous and 
alive, that seems to take cognizance of 
whatever it touches or passes. How prim- 
itive and uncivil it looks in such compa- 
ny—a real barbarian in the parlor. We 
are so unused to the human anatomy, to 
simple, unadorned nature, that it looks a 
little repulsive; but it is beautiful for all 
that. Though it be a black foot and an 
unwashed foot, it shall be exalted. It is 
a thing of life amid leather, a free spirit 
amid cramped, a wild bird amid cage, an 
athlete amid consumptives. It is the sym- 
bol of my order, the Order of Walkers. 
That unhampered, vitally playing piece of 
anatomy is the type of the pedestrian, 
man returned to first principles, in direct 
contact and intercourse with the earth and 
the elements, his faculties unsheathed, his 
mind plastic, his body toughened, his heart 
light, his soul dilated; while those cramped 
and distorted members in the calf and kid 
are the unfortunate wretches doomed to 
carriages and cushions. 

I ain not going to advocate the disuse of 
boots and shoes, or the abandoning of the 
improved modes of travel ; but Lam going 
to brag as lustily as [ can on behalf of the 
pedestrian, and show how all the shining 
angels second and accompany the man who 
goes afoot, while all the dark spirits are 
ever looking out for a chance to ride. 

When I see the discomforts that able- 
bodied American men will put up with 
rather than go a mile or half a mile on 
foot, the abuses they will tolerate and en- 
courage, crowding the street car on a lit- 
tle fall in the temperature or the appear- 
ance of an inch or two of snow, packing 
up to overflowing, dangling to the straps, 


treading vn each other's tues, breathing 


each other’s breaths, crushing the women 
and children, hanging by tooth and nail 
to a square inch of the platform, imperil- 
ling their limbs and killing the horses—I 
think the commonest tramp in the street 
has good reason to felicitate himself on 
his rare privilege of going afoot. Indeed, 
a race that neglects or depises this primi- 
tive gift, that fears the touch of the soil, 
that has no footpaths, no community of 
ownership in the land which they imply, 
that warns off the walker as a trespasser, 
that knows no way but the highway, the 
carriage-way, that forgets the stile, the 
fuot-bridge, that even ignores the rights 
of the pedestrian in the public road, pro- 
viding no escape for him but in the ditch 
or up the bank, is in a fair way to far 
more serious degeneracy. 

The scrap of a song which I have quo- 
ted from ‘* Winter’s Tale’’ makes the 
chief qualification of the walker a merry 
heart, and justly. The human body is a 
steed that goes freest and longest under a 
light rider, and the lightest of all ridees is 
a cheerful heart. Your sad, or morose, or 
embittered, or preoccupied heart settles 
heavily into the saddle, and the poor beast, 
the body, breaks down the first mile. In- 
deed, the heaviest thing in the world is a 
heavy heart. Next to that the most bur- 
densome to the walker is a heart not in 
perfect sympathy and accord with the 
body. The horse and rider must both be 
willing to go the same way. This is no 
doubt our trouble and the main reason of 
the decay of the noble art in this country. 
As a people we are not so positively sdd, 
or taciturn, or misanthropical, as we are 
vacant of that sportiveness and surplusage 
of animal spirits that characterized our 
ancestors, and that springs from full and 
harmonious life—a sound heart in accord 
with a sound body. A man must invest 
himself near at hand and in common 
things, and be content with a steady and 
moderate return, if he would know the 
blessedness of a cheerful heart and the 
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sweetness of a walk over the round earth. 
This is a lesson the Ainerican has yet to 
learn—capability of amusement on a low 
key. He expects rapid and/extraordinary 
returns. He would make the very ele- 
mental laws pay usury. He has nothing 
to invest in a walk; it is tuo slow, too 
cheap. We crave the astonishing, the ex- 
citing, the far away, and do not know the 
highways of the gods when we see them— 
always a sign of the decay of the faith and 
simplicity of man. 

If I were tosay to my neighbor, ‘* Come, 
let us go walk amid the heavenly bodies,”’ 
he would prick up his ears and come 
forthwith; but if 1 were to take him out 
on the hills under the full blaze of the 
sun, or along the country road, our foot- 
steps lighted by the moon and stars, and 
say to him, ‘* Behold, these are the beav- 
enly bodies, this we now tread is a morn- 
ing star,’’ he would feel defrauded and as 
if I had played him a trick. And yet 
nothing less than dilatation and enthusi- 
asin like this is the badge of the master 
walker. 

If we are not sad, we are careworn, hur- 
ried, discontented, mortgaging the pres- 
ent for the promise of the future. If we 
take a walk, it is us we take a prescrip- 
tion, with about the same relish and with 
about thesame purpose ; and the more the 
fatigue the greater our faith in the virtue 
of the medicine. 

Of those gleesome saunters over the 
hills in spring, or those sallies of the body 
in winter, those excursions into space 
when the foot strikes fire at every step, 
when the air tastes like a new and finer 
mixture, when we accumulate force and 
gladness as we go along, when the sight 
of ohjects by the roadside and of the fields 
and woods pleases more than pictures or 
than all the art in the world—those ten or 
twelve mile dashes that are but the wit 
and effluence of the corporeal powers—of 
such diversion and open road entertain- 
ment, I say, most of us know very little. 

I notice with astonishment that at our 
fashionable watering-places nobody walks ; 
that of all those vast crowds of health- 
seekers and lovers of country air, you can 

aver catch one in the fields or woods, or 

uilty of trudging along the country road 
with dust on his shoes and sun-tan on his 
hands and face. The sole amusement 
seems to be to eat and dress and sit about 
the hotels and glare at each other. The 
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men look bored, the women look tired, 
and all seem tosigh, ‘*O Lord! what shall 
we do to be happy and not be vulgar?”’ 
Quite different from our British cousins 
across the water, who have plenty of 
amusement and hilarity, spending most 
of the time at their watering-places in the 
open air, strolling, picnicking, boating, 
climbing, briskly walking, apparently 
with little fear of sun-tan or of compro- 
mising their ‘* gentility.” 

It is indeed astonishing with what ease 
and hilarity the English walk. ‘To an 
American it seems a kind of infatuation. 
When Dickens was in this country I im- 
agine the aspirants to the honor of a walk 
In a pe- 


es 


with him were not numerous. 
destrian tour of England by an American, 
I read that “‘after breakfast with the In- 
dependent minister, he walked with us 
for six miles out of town upon our road. 
Three little boys and girls, the youngest 
six years old, also accompanied us. They 
were romping and rambling about all the 
while, and their morning walk must have 
been us much as fifteen miles; but they 
thought nothing of it, and when we part- 
ed were apparently ag fresh as when they 
started, and very louth to return.”’ 

I fear, also, the American is becoming 
disqualified for the manly art of walking, 
by a falling off in the size of his foot. He 
cherishes and cultivates this part of his 
anatomy, and apparently thinks his taste 
and good breeding are to be inferred from 
its diminutive size. 
well booted or gaitered, is the national 
vanity. How we stare at the big feet of 
foreigners, and wonder what may be the 
price of leather in those countries, and 
where all the aristocratic blood is, that 
these plebeian extremities so predominate. 
If we were admitted to the confidences of 
the shoemaker to Her Majesty or to His 
Royal Highness, no-doubt we would mod- 
ify our views upon this latter point, for a 
truly large and royal nature is never 
stunted in the extremities; a little foot 
never yet supported a great character. 

It is said that Englishmen when they 
first come to this country are for some 
time under the impression that American 
women all have deformed feet, they are so 
coy of them and so studiously careful to 
keep them hid. That there is an aston- 
ishing difference between the women of 
the two countries in this respect, every 
traveller can testify; and that there isa 


A small, trim foot, 
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difference equally astonishing between the, 
pedestrian habits and capabilities of the 
rival sisters, is also certain. 

The English pedestrian, no doubt, has 
the advantage of us in the matter of cli- 
mate; fur, nutwithstanding the traditional 
gloom and moroseness uf English skies, 
they have in that country none of those 
relaxing, sinking, enervating days, of 
which we have so many here, and which 
seem especially tryin to the female con- 
stitution—days which withdraw all sup- 
port from the back and loins, and render 
walking of all things burdensome. 
Theirs is a climate of which it has been 
said that **it invites men abroad more 
days in the year and more hours in the 
day than that of any other country.”’ 

Then their land is threaded with paths 
which invite the walker, and which are 
scarcely less important than the highways. 
I heard of a surly nobleman near London 
who took it into his head to close a ftuot- 
path that passed through his estate near 
his house, and open another one a tittle 
further off. The pedestrians objected ; 
the matter got into the courts, and after 
protracted litigation the aristocrat was 
beaten. he path could not be closed or 
moved. The memory of man ran not to 
the time when there was not a foot-path 
there, and every pedestrian should have 
the right of way there still. 

I remember the pleasure I had in the 
path that connects Stratford-on-Avon with 
Shottery, Shakespeare’s path when he 
went courting Annie Hathaway. By the 
king’s highway the distance is some fur- 
ther, so there is a well-worn path along 
the hedgerows and through the meadows 
and turnip-patches. The traveller in it 
has the privilege of crossing the railroad 
track, an unusual privilege in England, 
and one denied to the lord in his carriage, 
who must either go over or under it. (It 
is a privilege, is it not, to be allowed the 
forbidden, even if it be the privilege of 
being run over by the engine?) In stroll- 
ing over the South Downs, too, | was de- 
lighted to find that where the hill was 
steepest some benefactor of the order of 
walkers had made notches in the sward, 
so that the foot could bite the better and 
firmer ; the path became a kind of stair- 
way, which I have no doubt the plough- 
nan respected, 

When you see an English country 
church withdrawn, secluded, out of the 


reach of wheels, standing amid grassy 
graves and surrounded by noble trees, ap- 
proached by paths and shaded lanes, you 
appreciate more than ever this beautiful 
habit of the peuple. Only a race that 
knows how tv use its feet, and holds foot- 
paths sacred, could put such a charm of 
privacy and hamility into such a strue- 
ture. I think I should be tempted to go 
to church inyseif if IL saw all my neighbors 
starting off across the fields or along paths 
that led to such charmed spots, and was 
sure I would not be jostled or run over by 
the rival chariots of the worshippers at the 
temple doors. 1 think this is what ails 
our religion; humility and devoutness 
of heart leave one when he lays by his 
walking shoes and walking clothes, and 
sets out for church drawn by something. 

Indeed, 1 think it would be tantamount 
to an astonishing revival of religion if the 
people would all walk to church on Sun- 
day and walk home again. Think how 
the stones would preach to them by the 
wayside; how their benumbed minds 
would warm up beneath the friction of 
the gravel; how their vain and foolish 
thoughts, their desponding thoughts, 
their besetting demons of one kind and 
another, would drop behind them, unable 
to keep up or to endure the fresh air. 
They would walk away from their ennuz, 
their worldly cares, their uncharitable- 
ness, their pride of dress ; for these devils 
always want to ride, while the simple vir- 
tues are never so happy as when on foot. 
Let us walk by all means; but if we will 
ride, get an ass. 

Then the English claim that they are a 
more hearty and robust people than we 
are. It is certain they are a plainer peo- 
ple, have plainer tastes, dress plainer, 
build plainer, speak plainer, keep closer 
to facts, wear broader shoes and coarser 
clothes, place a lower estimate on them- 
selves, etc.—all of which traits favor pe- 
destrian habits. The English grandee is 
not confined to his carriage; but if the 
American aristocrat leaves his, he is 
ruined. Oh, the weariness, the emptiness, 
the plotting, the seeking rest and finding 
none, that goes by in the carriages! while 
your pedestrian is always cheerful, alert, 
refreshed, with his heart in his hand and 
his hand free to all. He looks down upon 
nobody ; he is on the common level. His 
pores are all open, his circulation is ac- 
tive, his digestion good. His heart is not 
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cold, nor his faculties asleep. He is the 
only real traveller; he alone tastes the 
“gay, frésh sentiment of the road.’’ He 
is not isolated, but one with things, with 
the farms and industries on either hand. 
The vital, universal currents play through 
him. He knows the ground is alive; he 
feels the pulses of the wind, and reads the 
mute language of things. His sympathies 
are all aroused ; his senses are continually 
reporting messages to his mind. Wind, 
frost,-rain, heat, cold, are something to 
him. He is not merely a spectator of the 
panoraia of nature, but a participator in 
it. He experiences the country he passes 
through—tastes it, feels it, absorbs it; the 
traveller in his fine carriage sees it mere- 
ly. This gives the fresh charm to that 
class of bouks that may be called ‘‘ Views 
Afvot,’’ and to the narratives of hunters, 
naturalists, exploring parties, ete. The 
walker dves not need a large territory. 
When you get into a railway car you want 
a continent, the man in his carriage re- 
quires a township; but a walker like Tho- 
reau finds as much and more along the 
shores of Walden pond. The former, as 
it were, has merely time to glance at the 
headings of the chapters, while the latter 
need not miss a line, and Thoreau reads 
between the lines. Then the walker has 
the privilege of the fields, the woods, the 
hills, the byways. The apples by the 
roadside are for him, and the berries, and 
the spring of water, and the friendly shel- 
ter ; and if the weather is cold, he eats the 
frost grapes and the persimmons, or even 
the white-meated turnip, snatched from 
the field he passed through, with incredi- 
ble relish. 

Afvot and in the open road, one has a 
fair start in life at last. There is no hin- 
drance now. Let him put his best foot 
forward. He is on the broadest human 
plane. This is the level of all the great 
laws and hervic deecs. From this plat- 
form he is eligible to any good fortune. 
He was sighing for the golden age; let 
him walk to it. Every step brings him 
nearer. The youth of the world is buta 
few duys’ journey distant. Indeed, I know 
persons who think they have walked back 
to that fresh aforetime of a single bright 
Sunday in autumn or early spring. Be- 
fore noon they felt its airs upon their 
cheeks, and by nightfall, on the banks of 
some quiet stream, or along some path in 
the wood, or on some hilltop, aver they 


have heard the voices and felt the wonder 
and the mystery that so encased the early 
races of men. 

| think if I could walk through a coun- 
try I should not only see many things and 
have adventures that I would otherwise 
miss, but that I should come into rela- 
tions with that country at first hand, and 
with the men and women in it, in a way 
that would afford the deepest satisfaction. 
Hence I envy the good fortune of all 
walkers, and feel like joining myself to 
every tramp that comes along. I am 
jealous of the clergyman I read about the 
other day who footed it from Edinburgh 
to London, as poor Effie Deans did, carry- 
ing her shoes in her hand most of the 
way, and over the ground that rugged 
Ben Jonson strode, larking it to Sevt- 
land, solong ago. I read with longing of 
the pedestrian feats of college youths, so 
gay and light-hearted, with their coarse 
shoes on their feet and their knapsacks 
on their backs. It would have been a 
good draught of the rugged cup to have 
walked with Wilson the ornithologist, 
deserted by his companions, from Niagara 
to Philadelphia through the snows of win- 
ter. I almost wish I had been born to 
the career of a German mechanic, that | 
might have had that delicious adventur- 
ous year of wandering over my country 
before I settled down to work. I[ think 
how much richer and firmer-grained lile 
would be to me if I could journey afoot 
through Florida and Texas, or follow the 
windings of the Platte or the Yellow- 
stone, or stroll through Oregon, or browse 
for a season about Canada. In the briglit 
inspiring days of autuinn [ only want the 
time and the companion to walk baek to 
the natal spot, the family nest, across 
two States and into the mountains of a 
third. What adventures we would have 
by the way, what hard pulls, what pros- 
pects from hills, what spectacles we would 
behold of night and day, what passages 
with dogs, what glances, what peeps into 
windows, what characters we should fall 
in with, and how seasuned and hardy we 
should arrive at our destination ! 

For companion I should want a veteran 
of the war! Those marches put some- 
thing into him I like. Even at this dis- 
tance his mettle is but littlesoftened, As 
soon as he gets warmed up it all comes 
back to him. He catches your step and 
away you go, a gay, adventurous, half 
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predatory couple. How quickly he falls 
into the old ways of jest and anecdote 
and song! You may have known him 
for years without baving heard him hum 
an air, or more than casually revert to 
the subject of his experience during the 
war. You have even questioned and 
cross-questioned him without firing the 
train you wished. But get him out ona 
vacation tramp, and you can walk it all 
out of him. By the camp fire at night or 
swinging along the streams by day, 
song, anecdote, adventure, come to the 
surface, and you wonder how your com- 
panion has kept silent so long. 

It is another proof of how walking 
brings out the true character of a man. 
The devil never yet asked his victims to 
take a walk with him. You will not be 
long in finding your companion out. All 
disguises will fall away from him. As 
his pores open his character is laid bare. 
His deepest and most private self will 
come to the top. It matters little whom 
you ride with, so he be not a pickpocket; 
for both of you will, very likely, settle 
down closer and firmer in your reserve, 
shaken down like a measure of corn by 
the jolting as the journey proceeds. But 
walking is a more vital copartnership ; 
the relation is a closer and sympathetic 
one, and you do not feel like walking ten 
paces with a stranger without speaking 
to him. 

Hence the fastidiousness of the profes- 
sional walker in choosing or admitting a 
companion, and hence the trath of a re- 
mark of Emerson that you will generally 
fare better to take your dog than to invite 
your neighbor. Your cur-dog is a true 
pedestrian, and your neighbor is very 
likely a small politician. The dog enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of the enter- 
prise; he is not indifferent or preoccu- 
pied ; he is constantly sniffing adventure, 
laps at every spring, looks upon every 
field and wood as a new world to be ex- 
plored, is ever on some fresh trail, knows 
something important will happen a little 
further on, gazes with the true wonder- 
seeing eyes, whatever the spot or what- 
ever the road finds it good to be there—in 
short, is just that happy, delicious ex- 
cursive vagabond that touches one at so 
many points,and whose human prototype 
in a companion robs miles and leagues of 
half their power and fatigue. 

Persons who find themselves spent in a 


short walk to the market or the post-of- 
fice, or to do a littleshopping, wonder how 
it is that their pedestrian friends can 
compass so many weary miles and not fall 
down from sheer exhaustion ; ignorant of 
the fact that the walker is a kind of pro- 
jectile that drops far or near according to 
the expansive force of the motive that 
set it in motion, and that it is easy enough 
to regulate the charge according to the 
distance to be traversed. If 1 am loaded 
to carry only one mile and am compelled 
to walk there, | yenerally feel more fa- 
tigue than if I had walked six under the 
proper impetus of preadjusted resolution. 
In other words, the will or corporeal main- 
spring, whatever it be, is capable of being 
wound up to different degrees of tension, 
so that one may walk all day nearly as 
easy as half that time if he is prepare: 
beforehand. He knows his task, and he 
measures and distributes his powers ac- 


cordingly. It is for this reason that an 


unknown road is always a long road. 
We cannot cast the mentai eye along it 
and see the end from the beginning. We 
are fighting in the dark, and cannot take 
the measure of our foe. Every step must 
be preordained and provided for in the 
mind. Hence also the fact that to van- 
quish one mile in the woods seems equal 
to compassing three in the open country. 
The furlongs are ambushed, and we mag- 
nify them. 

Then, again, how annoying to be told 
it is only five miles to the next place when 
it is really eight or ten! We fall short 
nearly half the distance, and are compelled 
to urge and roll the spent ball the rest of 
the way. 

In such a case walking degenerates 
from a fine art to a mechanic art; we 
walk merely ; tu get over the ground be- 
comes the one serious and engrossing 
thought ; whereas success in walking is 
not to let your right foot knuw what your 
left foot doeth. Your heart must furnish 
such music that in keeping time to it 
your feet will carry you around the globe 
without knowing it, The walker | would 
describe takes no note of distance; his 
walk isa sally, a don-mot, an unspoken 
jeu d’esprit; the ground is bis butt, his 
provocation ; it furnishes him the resist- 
ance his body craves; he rebounds upon 
it, he glances off and returns again, and 
uses it gayly as his tool, 

I do nut think I exaggerate the impor- 
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tance or the charms of pedestrianism, or 
our need as a peuple to cultivate the art. 
I think it would tend to soften the na- 
tional manners, to teach us the meaning 
uf leisure, to acquaint us with the charms 
of the open air, to strengthen and foster 
the tie between the race and the land. 
No one else looks out upon the world so 
kindly and charitably as the pedestrian ; 
no one else gives and takes so much from 
Next to 
the laborer in the fields, the walker holds 


the country he passes through. 


the closest relation to the soil; and he 
holds a closer and more vital relation to 
Nature because he is freer and his mind 
more at leisure. 

Man takes root at his feet, and at best 
he is no more than a potted plant in his 
house or carriage, till he has established 
communication with the soil by the lov- 
ing and magnetic touch of his soles to it. 
Then the tie of association is born; then 
spring those invisible fibres and rootlets 
through which character comes to smack 
of the soil, and which makes a man kin- 
dred to the spot of earth he inhabits. 

The roads and paths you have walked 
along in summer and winter weather, the 
fields and hills which you have looked 
upon in lightness and gladness of heart, 
where fresh thoughts have come into your 
mind, or some noble prospect has opened 
before you, and especially the quiet ways 
where you have walked in sweet converse 
with your friend, pausing under the trees, 


CONSTANCY. 
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drinking at the spring—henceforth they 
are not the same; a new cliarm is added ; 
those thoughts spring there perennial, 
your friend walks there forever. 

We have produced some good walkers 
and saunterers, and sume noted climbers ; 
but as a staple recreation, as a daily prac- 
tice, the mass of the people dislike and de- 


spise walking. ‘Thoreau said he was a 
good horse, but a poor roadster. I chant 
the virtues of the roadster as well. I sing 


good sharp 


It is the proper condiment 


of the sweetness of gravel, 
quartz-grit. 
fur the sterner seasons, and many a human 
gizzard would be cured of half its ills by 
a suitable daily allowance of it. I think 
Thoreau himself would have profited im- 


mensely by it. His diet was too exclu- 


sively vegetable. A man cannot live on 
grass alone. If one has been a lotus- 


eater all summer, he must turn gravel- 
eater in the fall and winter. ‘Those who 
have tried it know that gravel pussesses 
an equal though an opposite charm, It 
The foot tastes it and 


The joy of moving 


spurs to action. 
henceforth rests not. 
and surmounting, of attrition and pro- 
gression, the thirst for space, for miles 
and leagues of distance, for sights and 
prospects, to cross mountains and thread 
rivers, and defy frost, heat, snow, danger, 
difficulties, seizes it; and from that day 
forth its possessor is enrolled in the noble 
army of walkers. 
Joun Burroveus 
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Y soul is like a dark, deep sea, 
With one broad track of liquid light ; 


And like the moon thy love for me, 
That traces there a path so bright. 


And yet I would not that the moon. 
Should always prove a simile ; 
For she is fickle, and full soon 


Will smile upon another sea. 


No! rather be it like the skill 
Which traces, with a sculptor’s hand, 


An image on my heart, that still 
Through every change of life may stand ; 


So deeply graven there that Time 
Shall fail e’er to obliterate ; 


So perfect, that to move one line 


The heart and image both must break. 
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THE MOON AND THE COWS, 


I, 


rT HERE were formerly in the village of 

Lamazere two children, a boy and 
a girl, who tended cattle and who were 
much attached to each other; they kept 
up their affection by an interchange of 
little presents, than which there was no 
vreater satisfaction for either of them, 
Menique wore brown trousers, and Fran- 
cinette a red petticoat ; in other respects 
they were dressed alike, going barehead- 
ed and barefooted, each with only a shirt 
on between the waist and the shoulders. 
One more point of resemblance—each led 
a couple of cows to pasture. 

Menique came daily to the pasturage 
with a bird taken in a snare and a dozen 
pins won at jump-stick, all of which he 
would give to Francinette. The latter 
would often give in exchange for these 
either two striped apples, a bunch of 
cherries when in season, or a pair of 
knitted mittens. 
ried enough, as may be imagined, there 
were any which would 
have remained quite useless. 

These two children sometimes indulged 
in great anticipations. What age is not 
ambitious? Whenever they saw a young 


Among these gifts, va- 


never varters, 


in his buttonhole, 
attired witha rib- 
going to church, 
young folk firing 
they would sigh 


man wearing a flower 
and a young girl gayly 
bon round her waist, 
followed by a crowd of 
guns in their honor, 
gently, and Menique would say to Fran- 
cinette, who timidly cast down her head, 
** How happy they are! We shall be so 
too when you get to be strong enough to 
lift the water-jar and I big enough to yoke 
my cattle and plough.”’ 

After Francinette got to be 
enough to go for water to the fountain, 
one of her aunts sent her to town to learn 
to sew. 
separation, remained for many days weep- 
ing alone in the pasture. 

A year passed away, and Francinette re- 


strong 


Menique, deeply grieved at the 


turned to the village, hut how changed ! 


Nobody regarded her as more blooming 
beautiful. 


or more The boys and the 


girls looked admiringly and enviously at 
her shoes and stockings, at her radiant 
blue skirt, at her green apron, at her red 
searf, at her bonnet decked with ribbons, 
and especially at her coral necklace with 
its cross of gold; but it could be easily 
seen that since she began to deck herself 
with was less 
simple-hearted and less kind. Menique 


these accoutrements she 
dared only to approach her trembling, and 
instead of addressing her thou as former- 
ly, he uttered a respectful and timorous 
you.* 

One Sunday, when the villagers were 
going home from the mass, Irancinette 
and Menique chanced to take the same 
path, and met each other near the foun- 
tain. 

‘** Francinette,’ 


, 


said the young man to 
her, ‘can you lift the water-jar azone 
now when you go for water?”’ 

‘*What a question, Menique! Don’t 
you see that I am tall enough and that [ 
have strong arms?”’ 

‘“Isitso? Well, Francinette, I plough 
now; I began six months ago. Since my 
father died [ have attended my mother’s 
field, and [ am the only man in the 
house.”’ 

‘*T congratulate you on your strength, 
Menique; strong and faithful men like 
you are always thought a great deal 
es 

‘*Is that the only answer you have for 
me, Francinette? Have you 
what you promised? When you should get 


forgotten 


to be a big girl and I a big man, we 
ssid——."° , 


**That we would do what, Menique?’”’ 
‘* Why, that we would marry, Franci- 
nette,”’ 
** So we did. 
ry, Menique.”’ 
** Surely? My good Francinette! 


Very well, we will mar- 
” 


** Assuredly—just as soon as you make 


me a present of the moon, my friend!” 
The young girl left him. Menique 


* The reader is doubtless aware that thou is 
used in France only by those who are in inti 
mate relationship, and by superiors when ad- 
dressing inferiors, as between masters and ser- 
vants. 
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stood stiff and motionless upon his legs 
looking at her as she disappeared. He 
thought he had misunderstood her; he 
could not imagine that Francinette would 
have spoken so cruelly. 

The following day he saw Francinette 
again, and eager to clear up his duubts he 
turned the conversation in the same di- 


rection. The young girl made him the 
same answer: ‘‘I will marry you, my 


friend, just as svon as you make me a 
present of the moon.”’ 

She uttered this in so simple and to 
all appearances good-natured a manner, 
Menique doubted whether she spoke seri- 
ously, and whether anybody in the town 
had discovered how to get hold of the 
moon or of any of the parts it lacked dur- 
ing its first or second quarter. He con- 
sulted the bell-ringer, who was a man of 
considerable experience ; this person look- 
ed him straight in the eye and could not 
refrain from laughing. 

Menique now began to be aware that 
he iad of.  Franci- 
nette’s wicked irony, nevertheless, made 


been made a fool 
him so unhappy—it was so difficult for 
him to regard whatshe said as final—that 
he sought in spite of himself to find some 
way of responding to her provocation and 
of presenting her with the satellite she 
demanded. 


Il. 

Ong evening, on returning from plough- 
ing, he met Francinette coming home 
from her day’s work at sewing. Her lit- 
tle black slippers tripped lightly over the 
grassy path amid the white daisies fresh- 
ened by the dew. She lifted her skirt 
without any fear of showing her white 
stocking so closely fitting her trim ankle. 
Menique walked along clumsily in his 
wooden shoes, urging his cattle on before 
him, 

** Good day, Francinette ! ”’ 

** Good day, Menique! ”* 

** You said the moon, did you?”’ 

‘* Yes, Menique, the Look, 
don’t you see it just coming up over the 
tup of yonder poplars? How beautiful it 
See, all you have to do 


moon. 


is this evening! 
is to grasp it.” 
** If there was a way to do that, I would 
gladly die to get it,"’ 
“*Try, Menique ; you will find it out. 
You are a fellow. The 
beaux in town succeed in everything they 


emart young 
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undertake when they want to please tle 
girls.”’ 

Saying this, and scampering off like a 
weasel on her pretty little feet, she passed 
ahead of the ploughman and entered the 
hamlet. 

Menique and his cows plodded slowly 
on behind her. They skirted the margin 
of a poul of water in which the animals 
were accustomed to drink. The cows, in 
their harness, turned about and entered 
the water up to their bellies. The moon 
had now got well up in the sky, and be- 
come white like a newly-poiished silver 
disk in the midst of a blue firmament 
strewn with flying clouds. 

Menique, standing on the margin, fixed 
his tear-bedimmed eyes on the cows, and 
on the moon reflected by the surface of 
the water which flickered in the dappled 
pool alongside of their nostrils. Menique 
contemplated it with a covetous and irri- 
tated air. All at once the sky became ol)- 
scured and the moon disappeared ; both 
the cows were imbibing from the reflec- 
tion of a heavy cloud ; the peasant looked 
up and the sutellite was no longer 
visible. 

‘* Blessed Virgin Mary! 
has swallowed the 
his course toward the hamlet, Menique 
reached it out of breath and quite beside 


sraquette 


ie > . 
moon: vesulming 


himself. 
** Aha!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ve got it 
Give me your hand, Francinette, I have 


won it! ”’ 

The young girl came out of her house 
and demanded the cause of his great joy. 

‘** You promised to be my wife, you said, 
if I gave you the moon?”’ 

‘* And I repeat the promise now, Me- 
nique.”’ 

‘“*Very good! Iam your husband, I 
have brought it to you! ”’ 

The young girl.thought he was crazy. 
He, without further delay, rushed into 
the barn-yard, into which his two cows 
had entered, dragging the plough behind 
them. Menique did not wait an instant, 
but seizing a sledge struck poor Braquette 
a blow between her horns and felled her 
to the ground, on which she tumbled like 
a calf under the butcher’s mallet. ‘Tak- 
ing a big kitchen knife he buries it in the 
poor beast’s belly, and explores it, alas! 
without his hand encountering the moon. 

‘* [’vemadea mistake; it’s not Braquette 
but old Couloume that drank it, for | saw 
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it vanish in their mouths just as [ see you 
shine before me now, Francinette ! ”’ 

Menique, grasping the sledge again, 
hit Couloume also on the head, the 
poor brute falling as fell Braquette, 
all four feet in the air; he opens her 
belly, tears out her entrails, searches for 
the moon from one end to the other, 
and atter this pretty operation was over 
let his arms fall, murmuring t6* himself 
completely dumbfounded, “It is not 
there! ”* 

** Poor Jean de Nivelle! ’* exclaimed 
Francinette, ‘so simple as to think you 
ever could eat what is in the sky above. 
Look!’ and she pointed to the moon 
shining in full splendor overhead, and 
seeming to smile at the ploughman’s 
fully. The cloud had passed over, the co- 
quette had raised her veil. Menique, stu- 
pefied, gazed at the malevolent satellite. 
The young girl broke out intoa laugh, 
and so loudly that all the villagers issued 
from their doors to ascertain the cause of 
the outburst. 

**Poor unlucky cows ! 
nique, contemplating the two bodies. 
** Oh, mother, mother, more unlucky still! 
These animals were all I had with which 
to plough your field and to support you. 
Now that they are dead they are the hap- 
piest. They will no more suffer hunger as 
you wiil; they will no longer try to love 
anybody as I do—hopelessly ! ’’ 

Francinette overheard all. She stopped 
laughing. Menique hid his face in his 
hands and turned away to his mother’s 
dwelling. Francinette did not give him 
time to reach its threshold. 

‘** Here, Menique,”’ said she, extending 
her hand to him, ** if you haven’t obtain- 
ed the moon you have nevertheless tried 
to please me—and how earnestly! You 
have sacrificed all you possessed in your 
desire to appear amiable to me! You are 
simple-minded, Menique, but you are 
rich in affection, and, it is the heart and 
not the head which makes joy in the world. 
It is easier to find wit than tenderness. 
Here is my hand, Menique ; give me yours 
and pardon me!”’ 

** Is it possible! ’’ Menique exclaimed, 
and he jumped, laughed, and wept, all at 
once. 


” 


exclaimed Me- 


* Alluding to the proverb, C’est le chien de 
Jean de Nivelle qui s’enfuit quand on J’ap- 
pelle—literally translated, “ Jean de Nivelle’s 
dog scampers away when he is called.” 


** Ves, Menique, I will be your wife. 
Only, as T have the brain, you will let me 
manage affairs? You, with your heart, 
will have nothing to do but to love me.”’ 

** Love you, Francinette! But that 
will be heavenly bliss! It will be para- 
dise on earth!’ 

‘* You say truly, and I begin to share 
it with you; for you have taught me that 
this is found in loving those who love 
us ”’ 

Francinette and Menique were wedded. 
Since that event the people of the country 
say, when they have occasion to mention 
any young man who succeeds in firing 
the heart of an indifferent coquette, ‘* He 
is luckier than Menique; for he got the 
moon without being obliged to slaughter 
his cows! ”’ 


LA RAMEY’S KNAPSACK. 
? 

No kind act or promise restores to the 
right path one who is prone to do evil. 
If the Saviour himself does not interfere, 
the best of the saints will have his labor 
and his Latin for nothing. 

A young pedler of Montrejean travelled 
about the country for three years carry- 
ing a heavy pack of merchandise slung 
over his shoulder. In it could always be 
found, heaped together, skeins of thread, 
shoes, hobnails, cotton night-caps, and 
almanacs. The business would have been 
quite satisfactory had not the tavern con- 
sumed the profits, and at the same time 
made pretty severe inroads on the capital. 
The equilibrium, consequently, had to be 
restored ; a little worsted was mixed with 
the silk, and a little cotton with the flan- 
nel; the weights, too, of other wares 
were lightened, the balance of profits be- 
ing thus increased at the expense of that 
of conscience. 

La Ramey, however, was not a bad 
young man. More heedless than _per- 
verse, he was ever ready to help the wag- 
oners when they got into difficulty, and 
every drover of sheep on his road that 
got mired in the mud-holes ; he never re- 
fused alms to the poor when he happen- 
ed to have money, and he respectfully sa 
luted every priest whom he chanced to 
meet on the round he travelled. 

In the midst of this conflict between 
good and evil, his celestial! patron resolved 
tu assist him, and to deprive Satan of the 
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half-corrupted portion of him on which 
he began to fix his talons. One day, 
while La Ramey was crossing the forest 
of Saramon, he encountered in his lonely 
path a lame old man who humbly ven- 
tured to ask charity in the name of God. 
** Here, my friend, is a sou,’’ said the 
pedler, putting his hand in his pocket. 
But this visit to his pocket disclosed 
to him a sad predicament; all he had in 
the world was twe sous, and he was 
obliged to pay for his night’s lodging at 
Saramon. ‘* No matter, a sou promised 
* He handed the 
money to the old man, who sealed his 


is as good as given! 


gratitude with benedictions, 

A few rods further on, a little old wom- 
an, who might have been taken for the 
beggar’s wile, appeared before him with- 
out La Ramey being able to tell which 
bush it was she came out of. She im- 
plored charity in the name of the Blessed 
Virgin, in such an entreating tone that 
La Ramey made another draft on his 
purse and gave her his last sou saying, 
‘*T just now gave in the name of God; 
and here | cive in the name of the Vir- 
gin. Heaven grant that no child comes to 
ask for anything in the name of the dear 
little Jesus, as it would pain me to refuse 
it.”’ The old woman disappeared so rap- 
idly that La Ramey asked himself whether 
she had not been taken up into the sky, or 
if she had gone down underneath the 
ground ; at the same instant he thought 
that he heard little crickets chirruping 
around him in the grass, ‘* Good, La 
Ramey ; good, very good 

La Ramey, much surprised at this syl- 
van music, turned first to the right and 
then to the left, trying to discover who 
these little invisible musicians were, when 
he suddenly saw a man standing before 
him, whom he at first took for a gentle- 
man; he had nice shoes on and clothes 
without any seams or different pieces; he 
held a staff but no wallet, and, if he wore 
no peruke, he had, on the other hand, 
an enormous beard. 

‘*Safe!’’? in this ease thought La 
Ramey; ‘‘ there’s no alms to give here!’ 

He only thought this to himself, but the 
stranger nevertheless understood him. 

‘* No,”’ he replied, *‘ thou hast to give 
me nothing. ‘Thou hast been charitable 
enough for to-day; I shall therefore re- 
turn to thee thy two sous, which thou wilt 
find of service in paying for thy lodging 


199 
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at Saramon. It was I who was the little 
old man, and it was | who was the little 
old woman,”’ 

ia Ramey started back fully three 
paces. 

‘* Be not surprised at these metamor- 
phoses,’’ he continued. ‘‘I am called 
St. Peter; I dwell in Paradise, and | am 
thy patron saint. I am very glad to as- 
sist a protégé, although he has for a long 
time neglected to offer me the usual pray- 
ers; but thou art better than thou ap- 
pearest to be on the surface. Leave here 
thy knapsack of merchandise, in which 
the thread is poor in quality, the wool 
mixed, and the rest of the goods so slight- 
ly orthodox. Throw into the bushes all 
these wares in which thou art trafficking, 
and which tempt thee tu realize profits so 
slightly legitimate.”’ 

‘* But, good St. Peter, if I abandon my 
knapsack who will insure me my daily 
bread? Pvor as I may be, life is sweet, 
and [am not disposed to combat hunger 
with begging. I shall not always find a 
La Ramey on my path!’ 

‘* Whatever wish you have, speak and I 
will grant it.”’ 

** Habit, says the proverb, is a seeond 
nature, 
mill-horse which constantly turns in the 


Man strongly resembles the 


same circle, and is lost when he leaves the 
beaten track. If you deprive me of my 
old knapsack, my faithful companion in 
joy and sorrow, the best wish that I can 
make is that you would give me another 
as soon as possible.”’ 

‘Thou shalt have it, La Ramey, and 
to this new pedler’s companion [ will 
attach a special and precious virtue. 
Here it is—it is of leather and substantial. 
It contains no merchandise, but it has the 
precious gift of attracting to it all objects 
that thou mayest desire to possess, to 
which thou shalt say, ‘ Enter La Ramey’s 
knapsack !°”’ 

At these words a superb leather knap- 
sack fell at the feet of the astonished ped- 
ler. He looked into it and found it 
empty; he turned around to thank his 
benefactor, but St. Peter had vanished. 


II. 

La Ramey placed the knapsack on his 
shoulders, and, with the alacrity of a 
traveller bearing no other load but his 
hopes, he gave his stick a whirl and pro- 
ceeded on his way to Saramon, 
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On passing the inn kept by Azamon, 
where he usually stopped, he cast his eye 
through the kitchen window and saw a 
magnificent capon on the spit, turning 
around before a hot fire, and getting to be 
of a most appetizing brown hue. A rav- 
enous appetite was immediately excited 
in La Ramey’s stomach; he thought of 
ordering a good supper, regretting to be 
obliged to wait a couple of hours to have it 
cooked, the chicken probably that would be 
assigned to him still crowing in the barn- 
yard ; but the contemplation of the roast- 
ing fowl changed his hunger into that of 
a dog. Ina covetous tone he at once ex- 
claimed, ‘* Oh, beautiful roast ecapon, 
yonder on the spit, why art thou not al- 
ready in my knapsack?’’ Suddenly 
leaving the chimney, and turning round 
and round like a top, the capon draws 
near and falls into the pedler’s knapsack; 
who no longer entertains any doubt of the 
special protection of St. Peter. Ie closes 
up his buffet, leaves the inn, and pursues 
his course through the town. 

** Bad, La Ramey, very bad!’ he 
thought he heard from behind the doors 
and from the eaves of the houses as he 
passed along. ‘* These swallows, how- 
ever, are so very chatty,”’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and withvut any reason for it! 
At all events, once is nota habit! And 
then the capon is such a fine one.”’ 

He pursued his journey. Passing in 
front of a bakery, he observed some round 
and bright-looking rolls on the counter. 
‘* Beautiful sweet bread to season my 
fowl,’’ he exclaimed—this time unhesitat- 
ingly, for the success of his first invocation 
had emboldened him—‘‘ quit that dish 
and enter La Ramey’s knapsack!’’? The 
rolls immediately began to turn round 
and round like balls and to come direct to 
join the smoking capon. 

About a dozen rods further on Ta 
Ramey passed in front of the tavern kept 
hy Casasus. ‘I'wo bottles placed on a 
table stood there seemingly to invite 


> 
** Beau- 


passers-by to come in and drink. 
tiful, full-bellied bottles, ogling me there,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ enter La Ramey’s knapsack !”’ 
The bottles began to dance and to clink 
together, and came forward waltzing to 
join the rolls and the brown-crusted canon. 
The pedler thought he heard a scandalized 
lizard and a noisy cricket murmur from 
within the crevices of a wall, ** Bad, La 
Ramey, very bad!’’ The thief consoled 
. 
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himself, however, by repeating the phrase, 
** Once is not a habit! *’ 
the town, he went to recline beneath the 
grand old trees of a neig! boring meadow. 


He set out his dinner before him on the 


and then leaving 


grass and ate it with the keenest of appe- 
tites, not forgetting to drink to the health 
of the first possessor of a knapsack which 
carried on business so advantageously. 

The meal was ‘excellent. After his 
provisions had been gathered up from the 
verdant table-cloth, the epicure stretched 
himself out at full length to enjoy in a 
quiet nap the agreeable sensations of a 
comfortable digestion. The weather was 
warm. ‘The sun's rays fell full across the 
oaks and spread their well-defined sha- 
dows over the glittering field; crickets 
chirped at the mouths of their holes; 
grasshoppers sang on the sprigs of grass ; 
fat cattle browsed or ruminated reclining 
on their strong legs bent underneath them ; 
the bulls bellowed so as to make the welkin 
ring, while all the time La Ramey con- 
tinued to sleep. Thunder itself could not 
have aroused him! A shepherdess, how- 
ever, happened to warble a tune, when he 
sprang to his feet immediately and open- 
ed his eyes,—his ear was so extremely sen- 
sitive to such musie ! 

‘* What ean that be'’’ he cried, look- 
ing around in the quarter from which the 
sounds came, and were he spied pretty 
Marianne of Boulauc, daughter of stout 
old Simon, the farmer of the convent. 
He had known her ever since she wasa 
little girl, and he had not neglected to 
bring her every month her store of pins 
and needies. 

** Aha, Mariannette! 

** Aha, La Ramey !”’ 

‘* Tt was you, was it, who woke me with 

apt 


” 


that pretty song? 

‘*Tt was you, was it, who was sleeping 
there so soundly ?”’ 

** And who was eating with a sounder 
appetite a few moments hefore. Why did 
you not come and joinme? [would glad- 
ly have shared my bread and chicken with 
the sweet pasturer of Boulauc.”’ 

Thereupon they entered into conversa- 
tion about the cows and the fodder; about 
the last market-day at Saramon, and 
about the cost of a ealico dress; about 
the blooming complexion of a certain 
damsel, and about the great old knap- 
sick helonging to the pedler, which eould 


no longer be seen. During their conversa- 
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tion they allowed the sun to get lower 
and lower, and finally to sink below the 
horizon without paying any attention to 
it. The pedler could not take his eyes 
off the brow, the cheeks, the bare and 
bronzed arms, and the naked and sunburnt 
feet of the young girl. Marianne fixed 
her eyes partly on her cows, and partly 
on La Ramey, the latter, undoubtedly, 
absorbing them to the greatest extent. 

** Mariannette,’’said La Ramey bluntly, 
‘*you are as pretty as a picture to-day ; 
will you > and here he stopped. 

“ What, Mister La Ramey ?”’ 

‘* Be my wife?”’ 

** Goodness gracious! the spotted cow 





has jumped the fence and is eating the 
in the next field! ’’ exclaimed the 
shepherdess. She ran off immediately to 
look after the naughty cow, leaving the 
make wry and 


corn 


pedler alone to faces 
seratch his head, 
Marianne came back at a slow pace, 


somewhat flushed, doubtless, on account 


of her running, and at the same time 
making innumerable divergences. She 


no longer looked into La Ramey’s face, 
for what leisure had she to doso? She 
was so busy pecking at the ground with 
the end of her distaff. 

‘*T was just now saying, Mariannette, 
that you were as pretty as a picture, and 
that it would bea nice thing for you to 
be my wife. By St. Peter, give me your 
hand; I will stop tramping about the 
country ! ”’ 

La Ramey went ahead too fast. 
not the hare in love matters, even in the 
open fields. The chase is rather that of 
the pointer than of the greyhound. Ma- 
rianne did not put forth her hand to meet 
the hand stretched out to hers; she was 
too busily engaged making holes in the 
turf. 

‘* Peddling is a very pretty thing,”’ 
she remarked in an indifferent manner ; 


One is 


‘always changing places and seeing 


new roads and new churches and 


houses,”’ 

‘* Blessed St. Peter, may old Simon 
take the same view of it!’ exclaimed La 
Ramey. ‘Shall I go and ask him what 
he thinks of it?”’ 

** Holy Jesus! old brindle has got into 
the clover!’’ Ne longer daring to dwell 
on the bright side of matrimony, the young 
girl left La Ramey and followed the track 
ot the marauding cow, whose dorsal bone 
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and projecting ribs she belabored in the 
most unmerciful manner. 

‘* There is no meaning in that eudgel- 
thought La Ramey. . “ Silence 
gives consent. I will go and see the old 


ling,”’ 


man.”’ 

While Marianne was 
old brindle among the herd, La Ramey 
started off in the direction of a neighbor- 
ing field, where he had noticed old Simon 


bringing back 


through a hedge of trees goading on his 
big oxen and holding fast to his plough. 
Simon was a grizzly, gray-headed peas- 
ant, with an aquiline nose, long teeth, 
and a prominentchin. Everything about 
the sturdy and stubborn old ploughman 
was elongated, forming beak and claws, 
He wore a tattered vest and pantaloons 


of a muddy hue. His purse, however, 
was well stuffed with crowns, and he 
bought annually a piece of ground ad- 


joining bis farm. Marianne was his 
third daughter, which, however, did not 
hinder him from having for her a dowry 
of a certain amount. At the first word 
about marriage the old peasant caused his 
oxen to halt and looked steadily at the 
pedler. A man with no property other 
than the highway common to everybody, 
aspiring to the daughter of a substantial 
farmer solidly established on so many 
roods of fertile land and meadows! Si- 
mon broke forth into a loud and sinister 
roar of laughter 

La Ramey was about to interpose a few 
words on the unseemliness of such a 
greeting 

** Don’t complain of my laughing,”’ re- 
sponded old Simon. ‘* It’s my sole reme- 
dy against an itching desire to drub the 
shoulders of all who worry me.”’ 

La Ramey made anotherattempt. But 
old Simon seized his hoe by the small end 
of the handle and brandished it in an 
alarming manner. The pedler, unwilling 
to lose time and get a thrashing into the 
bargain, hastily retreated without saying 
good-by to one who could not appreciate 
the honor of having him for a son-in-law, 
and returned to the field. Marianne had 
there collected her incorrigible cows, and 
without saying a word, because he pre- 
ferred to act, he seized his knapsack, 
opened its mouth, and exclaimed, “ Bean- 
tiful Marianne, daughter of old Simon the 
miser, enter La Ramey's knapsack ! ”’ 

The voung girl, as if seized by a whirl 


wind, rises upward and falls head first 
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into the sack, where she gathers herself 
up into a ball to make it hold her. La 
Ramey closed its mouth, slung it over his 
shoulder, and strutted away. 

St. Peter, evidently, was not pleased 
with this. lt is probable that he regret- 
ted giving to the pedler a grad-all of 
which he did not make the best use; but 
nevertheless the maid was taken and thus 
carried off. Master Simon, in a rage, 
consigned the ravisher to all the demons 
he knew of; ten times a day he exhaust- 
ed the vocabulary of energetic formula 
called oaths. But the thing was done, 
and La Ramey, in the way of self-justifi- 
cation, remarked as usual that ‘‘ Once is 
nota habit!’’ ‘‘ I have got her, father 
Simon; you had better give herup! [ 
shall never have occasion to steal another.”’ 
It was a serious matter, and the unfortu- 
nate farmer was obliged to yield his 
daughter, and likewise his fields, to a 
highway tramp. 


Ill. 


La Ramey for a long time made the 
most of his knapsack. Good and evil 
were mixed up with it more than once. 
Why could not St. Leter have taken it 
away from him? Alas! no position in 
the world is so beautiful or so stable that 
certain unforeseen accidents may not un- 
dermine it. La Ramey was one day cross- 
ing the Gemone on a fovot-bridge, above 
a mill pond. ‘The water, clear and 
transparent as glass, allowed him to fol- 
low the windings of the fishes within it, 
darting about here and there and visiting 
each other on the surface. ‘‘ Beautiful 
fishes, who cannot see who is looking at 
you, enter La Ramey’s knapsack ! ”’ 

The fishes, abstracted from their do- 
main by this irresistible speech, rushed 
upward to him. La Ramey stooped down 
to meet them half way, when, his foot slip- 
ping, he tumbled in and disappeared at 
the bottom of the river. But he did not 
let go his knapsack. He remained down 
so long a time under the water that 
when he came up he was quite dead, and 
swollen with a fluid he never liked. The 
miller observed his body and drew it 
ashore, and then summoned the neighbors, 
who took him to the cemetery, to the un- 
consecrated portion of it reserved for those 
who have departed this life without hav- 
ing their leave countersigned by the 
priest, and there digging a hole for him 
52 
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they buried him, still holding fast to his 
knapsack. 

The next day, after the funeral was 
over, La Ramey presented himself at the 
gate of Paradise, and gave a rap. 

‘* Who is there ?”’ shoutedSt. Peter. 

**1, La Ramey, who comes to thank you 
for the favor you bestowed on him some 
six years ago.”’ 

**You audacious man!”’’ replies the 
saint, in his loudest tone of voice. ‘* How 
dare you appear here after compromising 
my character by loading the knapsack l 
gave you with so many iniquities! ”’ 

**You allude to the roasted capon at 
Saramon! Alack, its odor was so appe- 
tizing !”” 

‘** Begone, sinner! The flames of pur- 
gatory are scarcely hot enough to purify 
you of your wickedness ! ’ 

** You refer to Mariannette. She was 
so pretty, and Father Simon was so little 
disposed to give her to me voluntarily ! ”’ 

Vainly did he proffer excuses ; St. Peter 
shut the gate on him, and La Ramey had 
to turn his back on Paradise. 

He went off and knocked at Purgatory. 
The guardian angel received him more 
rudely than he was received by the guard- 
ian of the elect. Rap, rap! 

** Who is there? ”’ 

‘*T, La Ramey, whom St. Peter would 
not take into Paradise, and who is sent to 
Purgatory to do penance for his peccadil- 


” 


loes.”’ 

‘*La Ramey ?—what, Peter La Ramey, 
that bold thief who used the favors of 
Heaven to steal the goods of others, to the 
sacrifice of his own soul? Begone from 
the realm of hope, infamous man! Hell 
is scarcely deep enough to punish thee for 
thy abominations ! ”’ 

The pedler thought it useless to advance 
any further explanations about the pilfer- 
ed chicken and the maiden caught in the 
trap, and he accordingly contented him- 
self with scratching his head and hunting 
for an idea. Then, his courage seeming 
to have revived, he turned back to his pat- 
ron, and—rap, rap! 

‘* Who is there?’’ exclaimed the voice, 

‘* Poor La Ramey, who comes to bid 
you good-by before going to Hell, where 
everybody sends him.” 

St. Peter, ready to resume his sermon, 
opened the gate. 

‘** Your mind is made up,”’ said the un- 
fortunate fellow; ‘* you refuse me the 
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gratification of seeing the beautiful sights 
adorning the palace of the merciful God? ”’ 
** Yes, I do refuse you,”’ replied the 
saint. 
‘* Here, then, take back your knapsack, 
since it is of no more use to me; ’’ and say- 
ing this, he cast it over St. Peter’s shoul- 


der. The knapsack having got into Para- 
dise, ‘* Now, La Ramey, my friend,’ cried 


the pedler vociferously, ‘‘ enter your own 
knapsack ! ”’ 

The wallet opened of its own accord ; a 
supernatural force projected the pedler 
into it, and he found himself in the realm 
of the blest in spite of the refusal of St. 
Peter. 

Who was most astonished? It was St. 
Peter. He strove to seize the thief and 
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eject him, but the merciful Jcsus inter- 
fered. 

‘* Why make any one unhappy and 
drive away « being who wishes to stay 
with us? Now that he has entered, let 
him remain. The repentance he ought to 
have experienced will come to him here- 
after.”’ 

St. Peter was always a good apostle. 
‘** Thy will be done, Lord Jesus. I will nev- 
ertheless resume my sack and never lend it 
again to anybody. The Gascon is a mis- 
chievous fellow, even with his benefac- 
tors. We must be careful in bestowing 
the means of doing good, lest people use 
them to do evil, we finally becoming the 
dupes. These rascals are shrewder than 
we are.”’ 
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agra me that song no more! 
ho My lost life | deplore ; 
1 float along the shore 
Of the far lands of memory. 
The wild and sad refrain 
Pulses with bygone pain ; 
My tears fall down like rain, 
My struggles are all vain, 
I beat along the shores of memory. 


Thy wind-harp’s wailing spell, 
With tides that rose and fell, 
Has borne me on its swell 


To the far lands of memory. 


My eyes with tears are wet, 
My heart doth idly fret, 


I vex with vain regret ; 
Ah, might I once forget 
The purple light on shores of memory! 


For I can never land 
Upon their golden strand, 
Nor step upon the sand 
Of the far lands of memory. 
For mists and fogs are met 
And ragged rocks beset 
Each harbor of regret. 
And sails are never set 
Which find the silvery shores of memory. 


Eurty E. Forp. 




















A FOURFOLD ALIBI. 


CITY boarding-house is proverbial- 

ly addicted to gossip. When there- 
fore the twenty-six boarders at Mrs. 
Burntash’s family boarding-house learned 
that Mr. Anderson, the occupant of the 
two pair front, had been found dead on his 
bed with a dagger sticking in his heart, 
they felt that fortune had been kind to 
them in presenting them with a topic of 
inexhaustible merit. 

For, in the first place, the question 
whether the dead man had been murdered 
or had committed suicide was one admit- 
ting of a vast deal of discussion. Then, 
supposing that he had committed suicide, 
the investigation of his motive would be a 
rich vein in the working of which unim- 
agirable scandal might be unearthed. If, 
on the other hand, he had been murdered, 
a wide field of conjecture as to the mur- 
derer would be at once opened. In what- 
ever light the tragedy might be viewed, it 
was full of promise to the lover of gossip. 
So the twenty-six boarders at once fell 
upon it and discussed it all over the house 
with the wemost enthusiasm. 

With, however, two or three exceptions. 
The wife of the dead man naturally did 
not join in the general conversational up- 
roar, neither did his brother, who occupied 
the hall bedroom next to the room of Mr. 
Anderson, and who forgot his own grief 
in his tender sympathy with the greater 
loss of the wife. ‘Then there was Mr. 
Banks, a gentleman who was on bad terms 
with the deceased, and who had quarrelled 
publicly with him over a question of poli- 
tics only the day before the tragedy. Mr. 
Banks said little about the matter, and 
his reticence was commended and imitated 
by Mrs. Stein, a fascinating and beautiful 
widow, who had been but three days at 
Mrs. Burntash’s, but was already the belle 
of the boarding-house. 

Soon after Mrs. Anderson, 
their room, found her husband quite dead, 
Mr. James Anderson, his brother, inform- 
ed the police, and a coroner’s inquest was 
held the next day. A physician swore 
that the position in which the dagger was 
found was quite consistent with the theory 
Mrs, Anderson testified that 


entering 


of suicide. 





on the evening in questior she had left her 
husband in their room in | is usual health 
and spirits, at eight o’olock in the even- 
ing, in order to call on a friend living on 
the next floor. At half past nine she re- 
turned and found him dead. Symptoms 
of the rigor mortis were already apparent, 
showing that he had been dead for some 
time. She, was sure of the exact time 
when she left him and when she discover= 
ed his death, for on each occasion she had 
glanced at the clock in the room. She 
had lived happily with her husband, and 
could imagine no reason why he should 
have committed suicide. He had no ene- 
mies, so far as she was aware, although 
he was not on good terms with Mr. Banks, 
whom he disliked, and who, he said, had 
insulted him. The dagger was ber hus- 
band’s and was habitually used by him as 
a paper-cutter. Mr. James Anderson tes- 
tified that he knew nothing of the trage- 
dy until Mrs. Anderson knocked at his 
aoor and cried out that her husband was 
dead. He had heard no noise whatever 
in the room of the deceased during the 
evening of his death. Mr. Banks admit- 
ted that he had quarrelled with Mr. An- 
derson the day before his death, and might 
have said that he ‘‘ would be even with 
him yet.’’ Ifso, it was not a threat, but 
an idle remark that really meant nothing. 
He had heard of his death after the dis- 
covery had been made by Mrs. Anderson, 
though he could net remember the precise 
hour. He was in his room at the time, 
and héaring a noise in the hall came out 
to see what was the matter. He met a 
servant who told him Mr. Anderson had 
been murdered. Mrs. Stein, the widow, 
who occupied the room adjoining the dead 
man’s room in the rear, was the last wit- 
ness, and her testimony was substantially 
the same as that of Mr. Banks, with the 
addition that she was in the parlor with 
the latter gentleman from seven o'clock 
until after nine; thus establishing an 
alibi both for him and for herself. The 
jury found a verdict to the effect that Mr. 
Anderson came to his death by being 
stabbed with a dagger, but professed an 
inability to decide whether it was a case of 
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suicide or of murder. The dead man was 
duly buried, his will proved, and his prop- 
erty, the whole of which was left to his 
wife, taken in charge by his brother as 
executor, and both brother and widow re- 
mained at the boarding-house, and main- 
tained every outward appearance of deep 
and sincere grief. 

Thus the problem how Mr. Anderson 
came to his death seemed to be generaily 
given up by every one as unsolvable. A 
week after the funeral, however, a new 
buarder made his appearance ; a middle- 
aged man, apparently unmarried, with 
plenty of leisure on his hands, and with a 
genial hearty manner that made him uni- 
versally popular. Mr. Pryor was not a de- 
tective, as the reader has possibly sup- 
posed, but simply an idle man with a pas- 
sion for solving difficult puzzles. He had 
read the report of the coroner's inquest, 
and had made up his mind that he would 
yet discover what the jurymen admitted 
to be beyond their powers of divination. 
He therefore entered himself in the ranks 
of Mrs. Burntash’s boarders, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to work out the problem 
he had set himself to solve. 

His first move was to make the acquain- 
tance of the physician who had testified at 
the inquest. A slight cold, for which he 
consulted him, was sufficient for his pur- 
pose, and he easily led the conversation to 
the subject that occupied his thoughts. 
The physician described the position in 
which the dagger was found, and though 
he admitted the possibility of the theory 
of suicide, he evidently inclined to the 
opinion that the man was murdered. He 
could, however, give no reason for this, 
except that a man who committed suicide 
by stabbing would probably instinctively 
withdraw his weapon from the wound as 
soon as he felt the pain produced by it. 

Not much was to be gained from this 
quarter, and the amuteur solver of crimi- 
nal puzzles set himself to watch the in- 
inates of his boarding-house. He soon 
decided that if murder or suicide had been 
committed, one of the four witnesses at the 
inquest who resided in the house ought to 
be able to throw more light upon the 
matter. As for the rest of the boarders, 
he was convinced that none of them had 
any possible connection, however remote, 
with the tragedy. Being an intelligent, 
unmarried, and unbelieving person, he 
naturally decided that the apparently dis- 
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consolate widow was the most probable 
culprit, if Mr. Anderson’s death was the 
fault of any one but himself. He there- 
fore made her the first subject of his in- 
vestigations. 

Mrs. Anderson was not over twenty- 
three years of age, and was undeniably a 
very pretty woman. She had been mar- 
ried about two years when her husband 
died, and in the opinion of all their ac- 
quaintances at Mrs. Burntash’s, where 
they had resided ever since their marriage, 
was exceedingly devoted to him, while he 
was passionately fond of her. They had 
no children, and Mr. Anderson was evi- 
dently in the possession of a considerable 
fortune (his will showed that it amounted 
tosome eighty thousand dollars). Every- 
body spoke well of Mrs. Anderson as a 
quiet, well-bred woman, of rather strict, 
but scarcely puritanic principles. Could 
this woman have stabbed her husband ? 

Mr. Pryor soon satisfied himself that 
she had not directly driven the dagger 
into his heart, for he found no reason to 
doubt the alibi which she had proved at 
the inquest. Had she employed or in- 
stigated some one to perpetrate the crime? 
There was no motive perceptible which 
could have led her to play so infamous 
and hazardous a game as that of hiring 
assassins. Her husband treated her with 
all the devotion that a woman could de- 
sire, and his death could in no apparent 
way improve her position. Had she a 
lover, and was his the hand that carried 
out her secret murderous desires? Nota 
breath of scandal attached to her name 
even in a large boarding-house. She 
knew but few gentlemen, and never went 
out except in company with her husband 
or his brother. Mr. Pryor sadly relin- 
quished his hope that this exemplary 
woman might be the murderess, and con- 
tented himself with classing her under 
the head of ‘* factors eliminated from his 
problem.” 

Next he turned his attention to Mr. 
Banks, the man who had quarrelled with 
Mr. Anderson. He was a young broker, 
quite a handsome and elegant young fel- 
low, engaged in a profitable business, and 
a general favorite among women. He 
was a hot-tempered man, and was fond 
of billiards and champagne. He could 
hardly be called a dissipated man, though 
he was not by any means a “ serious- 
minded ’’ person. A very little study of 
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this easily-gauged character convinced 
Mr. Pryor that he was not the sort of 
stuff of which murderers are made, and 
he was about toclass him also as an elimin- 
ated quantity when he accidentally learn- 
ed from a communicative chambermaid 
that he was not in the parlor at the time 
of Mr. Anderson’s death, in spite of the 
testimony of Mrs. Stein to that effect. 
The chambermaid had entered the parlor 
that evening to search for something she 
had mislaid, and found it unoccupied. 
She told this, not with the slightest idea 
of casting suspicion upon the young man, 
but out of dislike to Mrs. Stein, whom the 
servants agreed in cordially hating, chiefly 
because of her persistence in demanding 
a pitcher of ice-water every evening. 

Here was certainly a clue at last. A 
witness at the inquest had committed per- 
jury. What could be more suspicious? 
She evidently had some powerful motive 
in proving an alibi, either for herself or 
for Mr. Banks. In either case there was 
reason to suspect that one or the other 
was in some way concerned in the tra- 
gedy—or murder, as the amateur ‘letective 
was now nearly ready to call it. Greatly 
encouraged by this first apparent trace of 
the criminal or criminals, he immediately 
took pains to convert his slight acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Stein into terms of as 
close intimacy as possible. 

She was a handsome, accomplished 
woman of the world, anywhere from twen- 
ty-eight to thirty-five years of age. She 
had no relations that ever made them- 
selves visible, and was apparently quite 
alone in the world. It was not long be- 
fure Mr. Pryor came to the opinion that 
she was a woman of unusual coolness and 
nerve ; precisely the sortof person to play 
a dangerous and difficult gaine to a suc- 
cessful end. He grew very much inter- 
ested in her as a curious study, and while 
nothing was further from his thoughts 
than the least idea of sentiment in connec- 
tion with her, he paid her such close at- 
tention that the boarders one and all set- 
tled into a conviction that he was desper- 
ately in love. 

She often showed a rare ability in con- 
versational fencing, and could ward off a 
subject which she did not wish to discuss 
with infinite skill. Yet she never showed 
the slightest hesitation in talking of Mr. 
Anderson’s mysterious death, and she did 
nut hesitate to express her vpinion that 
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he had been murdered. This rather puz- 
zied Mr. Pryor. Had she any guilty 
knowledge of the affair, as her deliberate 
perjury would seem to indicate, she would 
naturally be averse to, discussing it, and 
would, at all events, endeavor to foster 
the idea that it was a case of suicide. 
With all his effurts he could draw noth- 
ing from her which in any way aided him 
in the task he had assumed when he eti- 
tered thehouse. By closely watching her 
he had, however, learned something of 
her capacities as an intriguer. Latterly 
he had been attacked, so he announced, 
with znsomnia, and in his restlessness fre- 
quently took a turn up and down the 
hall at ail hours of the night. These 
midnight walks had not been altogether 
fruitless, and when after three weeks of 
careful intimacy with Mrs. Stein he found 
that he had not advanced his purpose a 
single step thereby, he determined to try 
the worth of a weapon that he had hith- 
erto held in reserve. 

One evening when he was sitting alone 
with heron the little baleony upon which 
the parlor windows opened, he led the 
conversation to the subject of sleeplessness, 
and mentioned his habit of nocturnal 
prowling. 

**Tt has led me,”’ he continued, ‘* into 
several curious situations. What do you 
say to my having been met in a dark hall 
long after midnight by a beautiful wom- 
an, who, mistaking me for * darling Har- 
ry,’ embraced me and told me that 1 had 
left my watch in herroom? I have never 
yet decided whether I ought to have un- 
deceived her or not.”’ 

He looked straight into her beautiful eyes 
as he told this story, and she returned 
his gaze steadily and without changing 
color. When he had finished, she said : 

‘*That is hardly a fit story to tell toa 
lady, and [ think you owe me an apology 
for venturing to tell it.’’ 

Her wonderful coolness astonished even 
him, who had already learned to admire the 
perfect commandg¢in which she held her 
nerves. He was not, however, the man 
to permit the aesthetic to interfere with 
the practical; so he drew a handsome 
watch from his pocket and replied : 

‘* [certainly apologize if I have unin- 
tentionally offended you, and [ likewixe 
apologize for having so long detained the 
watch. Shall I return it to you or to Mr. 
Harry Banks?”’ 
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She knew now that she was in his 
power, and surrendered with the same 
covlness with which she had fought 

‘** You have my secret,” she said coldly, 
* though [ cannot eompliment you on the 
means by which you discovered it. May 
I ask what use you intend to make of it? 
You are capable, | presume, of trading on 
@ Woman's indiscretion.” 

** Let me ask you a question before I 
answer yours. Was it merely an indis- 
cretion which you committed when you 
swore that Mr. Banks and yourself were 
in the parlor on the night of the murder? 
1 know, quite as well as you do, that the 
parlor was empty all that evening.”’ 

** So you have been playing the spy in 
this house! You are, [| suppose, that 
honorable creature, a detective.” 

** Mrs. Stein, you are a very clever and 
very bold woman. Upon my word, | infi- 
nitely admire your steadiness of nerve. 
There is no need whatever that we should 
quarrel, and [ only ask you to be as frank 
nx Tam. Lam not, as you suppose, a pro- 
fessional detective. I have, I acknowl- 
edge, watched you somewhat closely, 
because L wished to learn your motive for 
the mistake which you made in your tes- 
timony.’’ 

‘* [ may as well tell you the truth now, 
or you will accuse me of worse errors than 
I have committed. I was examined at 
the inquest before Mr. Banks was called, 
and knowing that he would be anxivus to 
prove that he was not concerned in the 
murder, | feared that he might mention 
a little matter, innocent enough in itself, 
but quite sure to compromise me. So, 
t» avoid the possibility and at the same 
time to prove what you call, I believe, an 
alibi for him, I said we were in the 
parlor ‘together. I felt quite sure he 
would not contradict me. May I ask now 
if you have any further questions? ”’ 

Mr. Pryor was thoroughly disappointed. 
He saw no reason to doubt the explana- 


tion which Mrs. Stein gave him, and he 
was compelled to reling@ish his cherished 
conviction that she had some guilty 
knowledge of the murder. He had been 
following a wrong scent after all. He had 
mistaken a commonplace intrigue for a 
murderous conspiracy. Certainly it was 
discouraging. In his disappointment he 
actually confided to the woman the ob- 
ject he had had in view ; begged her par- 
don for his inquisitive watch upon her, 
J 
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and assured her that her secret was safe 
with him. It will hardly be credited, but 
they actually parted on apparently 
friendly terms. Mrs. Stein was too astute 
tv quarrel with a man who could do her 
an injury, and his cynical admiration 
for her cool intrepidity made him careless 
of her utter indifference to morality. 

There remained one more person against 
whom his suspicions were now directed. 
Mr. James Anderson had sworn that he 
wis in his own room at the time of his 
brother’s death, and no one had yet ex- 
pressed the least suspicion that he was in 
any way connected with it. Mr. Pryor, 
however, noted his exceedingly devoted 
attentions to his brother’s wife, and ac- 
cepted as a possibility the theory that he 
had killed the husband in order to marry 
the wife. The fact that thé will of the 
deceased left the entire furtune to his wile, 
strengthened thistheory. Then, too, the 
brother occupied a room adjoining that 
in which the tragedy oceurred. Was 
there a door between these rooms? This 
was a matter to be settled first ofall. 

Mrs. Anderson never left her room 
without locking the door, and as her meals 
were sent up to her, and she rarely left the 
house, Mr. Pryor wasted some time before 
he had an opportunity to make his desired 
investigation. At last, however, Mrs. 
Anderson and her brother-in-law went out 
together to church one Sunday evening, 
and Mr. Pryor, provided with a skeleton 
key, promptly entered the room, and gave 
it a thorough examination. 

There was a door leading to the broth- 
er’s room, but in front of it stood a huge 
clothes-press. This must have been in 
the same position at the time of the mur- 
der, for there was no other place in the 
room for it. The clothes-press annoyed 
him, for it seemed out of the question that 
the door against which it stood could bave 
been used by a stealthy assassin. How- 
ever, he undertook to move it, and to his 
surprise found that it glided easily and 
noiselessly on its well-oiled rollers. The 
door behind it was locked, but yielded to 
the skeleton key, and moved as noiselessly 
as the most careful criminal could desire. 
Here was the path which a murderer 
could have safely used, provided his vic- 
tim lay, as the murdered man doubtless 
had lain, in a quiet sleep. A single dark 
spot on the sill of the door caught his 


attention. He stooped down and ex- 
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amined it. Some one had evidently tried 
to scrape the place with a knife, but the 
stain was in too deep to be removed. 
Was it blood? (Could the murderer, re- 
treating to his own room, have dropped 
this trace of his crime, and been unable to 
obliterate it? 

Mr. Pryor felt a conviction that he was 
right at last. He cared to make no fur- 
ther search. Replacing the clothes-press, 
he left the room, and went to his own 
room to ponder the discovery which he 
had made. Was this cold, respectable, 
and pious brother a fratricide? If not, 
who oiled the hinges and rollers so that 
nviseless access could be had from his 
room to that of the murdered man? He 
did not intend to be led away a second 
time by a single suspicious circumstance, 
but this time he could hardly doubt that 
he had discovered the murderer. 

Unfortunately he could not see his way 
to his next step in the matter. With 
neither the brother nor the still disconso- 
late widow could he hope to establish 
anything like an intimate acquaintance. 
He could not listen at their keyholes with- 
out the certainty of detection, a fact which 
he greatly regretted ; for, like most men 
with a hobby, he acted upon the theory 
that all means were justifiable that con- 
tributed to the success of his plans. He 
debated as to his proper course for a day 
or two, and then decided that he would 
confide his suspicions at once to the po- 
lice, and content himself with the honor 
of having put the officers on the mght 
track. 

The superintendent heard him atten- 
tively, and then summoning his best de- 
tective asked Mr. Pryor to repeat his in- 
formation. The detectives who, unlike 
most of his profession, was really a man 
capable of drawing intelligent inferences, 
was inclined to take Mr. Pryor’s view of 
the matter, and recommended the arrest 
of Mr. James Anderson. The superin- 
tendent concurred with him, and the prop- 
er steps to procure a warrant were taken. 
Mr. Pryor went home much elated with 
the knowledge that the suspected murder- 
er would be arrested in the course of the 
ensuing evening. The man was so thor- 
oughly under the dominion of his one pas- 
sion, the solution of intricate criminal 
puzzles, that he was heedless of the pain 
and shame that were to be inflicted 
through his agency. 


Mr. James Anderson was duly arrested, 
and exhibited a coolness which astonished 
Mr. Pryor. He requested that the mat- 
ter be kept a secret from his sister-in-law 
if possible until the next day, and then 
went quietly to the police station. Here 
he asked to see the superintendent, as he 
had a communication of the utmost im- 
portance to make to him. From an ordi- 
nary prisoner such a request would have 
been treated with no attention; but the 
manner of Mr. James Anderson so im- 
pressed the captain in charge of the ata- 
tion, that he consented to send word to 
his superior. The latter -oon made his 
appearance, and was closeted for a few 
moments with the prisoner. Next, to the 
astonishment of everybody, the two drove 
together to the house of the magistrate 
who granted the warrant of arrest. An- 
other conference followed, and at its end, 
to the unqualified anger and disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Pryor, the prisoner was re- 
leased and sent home in the superinten- 
dent’s own carriage. 

How had he secured his release? By 
simply showing to the superintendent, 
who was an old acquaintance of the dead 
man, and was perfectly familiar with his 
handwriting, a letter which Mr. Ander- 
son had written a few moments before his 
death, and the existence of which his 
brother, out of regard to his memory and 
the feelings of his wife, had hitherto con- 
cealed. It ran as follows: 


** Fripay Nicut, 8.30. 
‘Dear James: Forgive me, and keep 
my secret from my poor wife. Mrs. Stein, 
the woman who came to this house three 
days ago, I married when I was a mere 
boy. I thought she had been dead for 
years. She is utterly bad and perfectly 
unscrupulous. She has recognized me, 
and at any moment may tell Nellie that I 
am a bigamist, and that the man whom 
she believes to be her husband has never 
been lawfully married to her. I cannot 
live under this torture. Take care of 
Nellie, and if possible never let her know 
the truth. Let her think I have been 
murdered. For though I point the knife 
to my heart, it is the fiend whom | married 
long ago who drives it home. 
** Henry.’ 


’ 


The superintendent sent for Mr. Pryor 
the next day and told him that Mr. James 
Anderson had conclusively proved his in 
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nocence. ‘* Let me advise you,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ to leave your present boarding- 
house at once. You are liable to arrest 
for breaking into other peuple’s rooms; 
and if you ever breathe another suspicion 
against anybody in connection with Mr. 
Anderson’s death, I will have you arrest- 
ed at once for burglary. If you have any 
business of your own, attend to it, and 
leave eavesdropping and spying to men 
who are paid for such dirty work.” 

So far, Mr. Pryor has followed the su- 


suicide’s letter he would, however, never 
have rested till he had found out whiy 
Mrs. Stein did not establish her right to 
be called Mrs. Anderson and to inherit 
Mr. Anderson’s property. Why she re- 
mained silent must be left to conjecture. 
As to the suspicious oiling of hinges and 
rollers in Mrs. Anderson’s room, her ac- 
quaintances were well aware that she had 
a peculiar detestation of the nvise made 
by chafing hinges, and always guarded 
against it, wherever she lived, by a lavish 
use of oil. W. L. ALpEN. 





perintendent’s advice. Had he read the 
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\ 7 E strolled down the meadow one morning in summer, 
And gathered some blossoms that grew by the way, 
And heard in the lowlands the brown partridge drummer 
Beat up his brown soldiers to drill for the day. 
The robins were gay, and the blackbirds were merry, 
And bluebirds were carolling softly yet clear ; 
And far away up in the limbs of a cherry, 
The sound of a mother-bird’s talk we could hear. 
The air was astir with a jubilant chorus, 
For all things seemed giad in that midsummer morn ; 
There was sunshine behind us, and sunshine before us, 
And sunshine on wheat fields and rank rows of corn. 
We stopped by the stile where the fragrant sweet clover 
Held up to the morning its clusters of red 
For the kiss of the sun, as a girl to her lover 
Lifts up her pink cheek with her wishes unsaid. 
We stood hand in hand and looked out on the meadows 
That glistened afar in the glow of the morn, 
And noticed the shifting and tremulous shadow 
The blithe breezes made in the rows of the corn. 
‘* Did you hear what the wind said? ”’ I asked of the maiden 
Who stood by my side, with her hand in my own. 
She answered, ‘* Ah, no! for the breezes are laden 
With too many whispers to hear one alone."’ 


I heard, love,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ they said, ‘ See those lovers 
They walk through the meadow with hearts full of bliss; 
Their secret the wind-nymph most quickly discovers : 
*Tis told in a look, in a word, in a kiss.* ”’ 
She blushed, and I saw all the roses grow paler 
With envy and longing. She lifted her eyes 
With a shy, feigned expression that could not avail her ; 
I knew that she felt neither fear nor surprise. 
Then I kissed her, and lo! all the winds fell to singing 
Some merry, glad song that was almost a psalm, 
And down deep in my heart was a melody ringing 
That chimed with all nature in infinite calm. 


Ecen E. Rexrorp. 
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THE MAN WiTH THE IRON MASK. 


History aNnp SOLUTION oF THE MysTERY. 





THE LEGENDARY PERIOD. 


ATING back from this 3d day of 
April, 1873, it is precisely two 
hundred years ago, day for day, that a 
prisoner of State was brought, under es- 
cort, from the northern frontier of France 
to the Bastille at Paris, who, subsequently 
and successively transferred to the seve- 
ral fortresses of Pignerol, Exiles, the Isle 
Sainte Marguerite, and again back to the 
Bastille in 1698, died there in 1703. 

The face of this prisoner, whose name 
during his long imprisonment of more 
than thirty years was unknown, was never 
during that period allowed to be seen by 
any one but his jailer, St. Mars. In or- 
der the more thoroughly to carry out this 
restriction, the prisoner constantly wore a 
mask, said to be of iron. Hence he is al- 
ways referred to, and has passed into his- 
tory, as the Man with the lron Mask— 
L’ Homme au Masque de Fer. 

Who was this man? 

For more than a century, curiosity, ri- 
vairy, sympathy, pity, and indignation 
have all contributed to swell the tide of 
popular anxiety to know who could have 
been the unfortunate wretch made to suf- 
fer thirty long years of secret and silent 
imprisonment, utterly cut off from all 
communication with kindred, friends, 
country, and almost all humanity. What 
was his condition in life? What was his 
crime? and if criminal, why the conceal- 
ment, why the mystery? In the eyes of 
his jailers he was clearly a man whose 
freedom was dangerous to the State or to 
the King—the terms in those days being 
interchangeable. Quite as clearly he was 
a man of some personal importance and 
social position, inasmuch as all orders to 
St. Mars, his jailer, came directly from 
the Prime Minister or the Minister of 
War, in the name of the King. 

In the total absence of authentic infor- 
mation, invention and imagination of 
course had full play, and during the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century Europe 
was inundated with fiction, memoirs, his- 
tory, drama, and novels innumerable, all 


founded on the supposed discovered iden- 
tity and adventures of the Iron Mask. It 
was naturally taken for granted that tle 
severity and mystery surrounding the 
prisoner were certain proofs that he was 
the possessor or embodiment of some 
weighty and, most probably, scandalous 
secret connected with one of the royal 
families of Europe, and, first of ail, that 
of France. This theory of course gave ad- 
ditional zest to the inquiry. 

The tyranny and proscriptions of the 
reign of Louis XIV. of France had filled 
the neighboring countries with a crowd 
of political exiles, who, with natural re- 
sentment, promoted the propagation of 
every report and rumor likely to injure 
the French King and his court. Already 
at the end of the seventeenth century 
numerous French presses at London, the 
Hague, Coblentz, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Brussels, all direct- 
ed by editors (ré/ugiés) of talent, inundat- 
ed France with pamphlets and papers eal- 
culated to sap the base of a government 
which flattered itself that it was extremely 
clever when it was merely cruel. These 
exiles maintained a close and intelligent 
correspondence with their friends at home, 
and, considering the difficulties of commu- 
nication, and the jealously watched fron- 
tier of that period, were admirably well 
informed concerning everything of inter- 
est then transpiring in France. ‘heir in- 
formation was immediately spread broad- 
cast over Europe in their ** pestiferous lit- 
tle sheets,’’ and the ministers of the 
Grande Monarque were kept under the 
perpetual lash and spur of royal suspicion 
and reproach for allowing so much im- 
portant information to pass the frontier. 
Thus recent research has shown that the 
transfer at that time of a noted French 
prisoner of State from one fortress to an- 
other—a fact supposed to be only lately 
exhumed from the State archives--was 
actually published at the time (August, 
1687) in a small sheet printed at Leyden. 
Here is the pissage: ‘* Mattioli did not 
remain long at Pignerol, which was toc 
near Italy; and although he was care 
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fully guarded, it was feared the walls 
might speak. He was therefore transfer- 
red to the Isle Sainte Marguerite, where 
he now is under the guard of M. de St. 
Mars.’’ This statement was correct ex- 
cept us to the identity of the prisoner, who 
was not Mattioli, but the ** Man with the 
Mask.’’ Delort, Ellis, and cthers who 
claim for Mattioli the honors of the mask, 
lay great stress upon the impenetrable 
mystery which surrounded his imprison- 
ment. ‘hus, Catinat, in giving the min- 
ister Louvois an account of the arrest of 
Mattioli (May 2, 1679), dwells upon the 
secrecy with which it was effected, so that, 
suys he, ‘* No one kaows the name of the 
rascal, not even the officers who assisted 
*’; and in the official cor- 
Louvois and St. 
Mars, Mattioli is mentioned by name for 
the last time on the 9th of June, 1681. 
So that, far from being an impenetrable'se- 


in arresting him 
respondence between 


eret, Mattioli’s arrest and confinement at 
Pignerol are given as well-known facts, 
in a public newspaper of the period. 

Nor was this the only newspaper refer- 
ence to the subject. St. Mars, as we 
know, left Isle Sainte Marguerite for 
Paris to assume command of the Bastille, 
and arrived there on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1698, bringing with him the masked 
prisoner. Eleven days afterward (Sep- 
tember 29, 1698) the Amsterdain ‘* Ga- 
zette’’ contained the following intelli- 
gence under the head of ‘* Paris’’: ‘* M. 
de Saint-Mars, qui étoit gouverneur des 
iles de Saint-Honorat et de Saint-Margue- 
rite, est arrivé ici depuis quelques jours 
pour prendre possession du gouvernement 
de la Bastille, dont ila eté pourvu par Sa 
Majesté.”’ And the following number, 
of October 3d, announces (we translate) : 
**M. de Saint-Mars has taken possession 
of the government of the Bastille, where 
he has placed a prisoner brought with 
him, and has left another at Pierre-en- 
W hat is still 
more surprising, the same gazette had, 
three years before (March 14, 1695), re- 
ferred to the existence of ‘‘ un prisonnier 
whieh was the first publie men- 
tion ever made of the since so famuus 
** Man with the lron Mask.”’ 

After these newspaper notices, the mask 
was never again publicly referred to until 
the year 1715, when Constantin de Renne- 
ville, an ex-prisoner of the Bastille, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam (12 mo, chez Etienne 


Cise, in passing by Lyons.”’ 


masyué ,”’ 
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Roux) ‘ L’Inquisition frangaise, ou His- 
toire de la Bastille.’’ This little book was 
eagerly sought for in France, and sold 
readily at two hundred francs, an enor- 
mous price for that day. Renneville 
speaks in this work of a prisoner in the 
Bertaudiére tower (Bastille), in a cell 
over his, who the turnkey, Ru, informed 
him had been thirty-one years in prison, 
was condemned for life, and was brought 
from the Isle Ste. Marguerite. 

A long interval of silence now inter- 
venes, and the mask is not again publicly 
referred to until 1745, when there appear- 
ed at Amsterdam a sinall anonymous work 
entitled ‘* Mémoires secrets pour servir a 
histoire de Perse.’’ ‘This was the first 
formal revelation of the identity of the 
masked man, who was claimed to be the 
Duke de Vermandois. A refutation imn- 
mediately followed in the ‘* 
raisonnable des Savants de 1|’Europe,’’ 
and in 1746 appeared a wretched novel ny 
the Chevalier de Mouhy, published at the 
Hague, and entitled ‘*Le Masque de Fer, 
ou les Aventures admirables du Pére et du 
Fils.’’ 

And now the certainty of the existence 
of a masked prisoner in a French fortress 
not only became indelibly fixed in the pub- 
lic mind, but was soon raised to the dig- 
nity of history through exposition and 


sibli rthéque 


adoption of the legend by Voltaire in his 
** Siecle de Louis XIV.,”’ which appeared 
in 1751. 
tled to respect saw Voltaire’s hand as 
plainly in the Persian story (‘* Mémoires 


Critics whose opinions are enti- 


pour servir,”’ ete.) as in the age of Louis 
XIV. Under a transparent disguise of 
Persian names and localities, he told the 
story that Giafer (Louis de Bourbon, 
Count de Vermandois), a natural son of 
Cha-Abas (Louis XIV.), quarrelled with 
Séphir Mirza (Louis, Dauphin of France), 
the legitimate -son of Cha-Abas, and 
struck him. Condemned to death, his 
father used his power to commute his sen- 
tence, and it was resolved to send Giafer 
to the frontier of Faldran (Flanders), to 
spread the report that he was attacked by 
the pest, in order to keep every one away, 
and then, after announcing his death, and 
giving his pretended body a magnificent 
funeral, to hurry him by misleading roads 
and under cover of night to the island of 
Ormus (Sainte Marguerite), whose com- 
mander had orders to allow him to be seen 
by no one. All this was done, and the 
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prisoner was afterward transferred to the the honor of the iron mask the Count de 
citadel of Ispahan (the Bastille) masked, Vermandvis, sume the Duke of Monmouth, 
so that his features could not be discerned. some the Duke of Beaufort, some a son of 

Voltaire, it will be remembered, had ex- Anne of Austria, some a twin brother of 
perienced a taste of the Bastille in his Louis XIV., some the patriarch Avedick, 
youth, and was not likely to have forgot- ete. It must be borne in mind that the 
ten it, and he always maintained that he only evidence it was possible to rely upon 
was the first to discuss the historical prob- during this period of the discussion, was 
Jem of the mask. But he knew too much the slight and disjointed verbal testimony 
to raise the question directly, and doubt- in existence concerning the Mask, froim 
less meant his Persian stury to stir up dis- witnesses who had actually seen him, or 
cussion and draw attention and reproba- visited his prison, or conversed with his 
tion upon the Bastille. Bibliophile Jacob  jailers. Here it must be borne in mind 
has very successfully dissected the Persian that documentary evidence and official in- 
story, and pointed out numerous analogies formation were of course both out of the 
between its style and that of theauthor of question, as it was impossible to obtain 
** Candide,”’ ** Zadig,’’ and other Oriental free access to the State archives until after 
tales of the epoch. the revolution. Let us, then, glance at 

And now, from 1750 to 1790, “*L’Homme_ the substance of the statements of these 
au Masque de Fer’’ became in literary witnesses, as we can then better appreci- 
circles the great question of the day. ate the applicability of the historical tes- 
Pamphlets, eritival reviews, letters, refu- timony of the State papers. Before doing 
tutions, memoirs, and solutions rapidly so, however, let us first note the dates and 
followed one another, each writer seeking periods of the Mask’s confinement in his 
tu wrest or travesty the legend in favor different prisons, and of St. Mars’s gov- 
of the theory he had adopted. Among ernment. These dates are ascertained to 
the most prominent of these writers ap- be correct beyond all peradventure, and 
pear the names of Lenglet, Dufresnoy, any aceount of the Mask’s imprisonment, 
Lagrange-Chancel, Saint Foix, Pere Grif- to be truthful, must bring him within St. 
fet, Voltaire, Marquis de Luchet, Saint Mars’s custody at the times and places 
Mihiel, Soulavie, ete.; some claiming fur designated. 


BENIGNE D’AUVERGNE DE SAINT Mans (forty-four years Governor and Jailer), 


. | Commander of the Prison of Pignerol............ ...- January, 1665, to 25th April, 1681, 
= | Governor of the Citadel of Pignerol............-++++++- 25th April, 1681, to 12th May, 1681. 
= Governor of the Castle of Exiles........ cereevesoces October, 1681, to 13th January, 1687 
& ) Governor of the Isles Ste. Marguerite et St. Honorat....30th April, 1687, to Sth April, 1608 
teres ae § 18th September, 1699, to 18th No- 
: | vernor of the Bastille... ...cccccccscccccccscvccscccne >} vember, 1708 (his death). 


THE UNKNOWN PRISONER (under the surveillance of St. Mars about thirty-one years). 


Arrested near Peronne......---- 2%h March, 1673 
4 ( To the Bastille...........eeeeee- 3d April, 1673, to 10th March, 1674. 
=o Tt PEE iahs6.06+scavesestes ..6th April, 1674, to October, 1681. 
a a 5 DO BESNGD- 2 ccvedecsccceccccccvcce October, 1681, to 18th April, 1687, 
-.. To Ste. Marguerite............-...30th April, 1687, to September, 1698, 
a l Te Ge BORGES cdéccceccoccccecces isth September, 1698, to 19th November, 1703 (his death). 


owe WIrwesens. the name of La Tour. The Governor and 

his officers treated him with respect, and 
(1.) Guillaume Fermanoir de Palteau, granted him all that could well be accord- 
relative of St. Mars, a highly respecta- ed toa prisoner. He frequently took ex- 
ble man, distinguished as a horticulturist, ercise with a mask on his face. It is only 
writes to Fréron in 1768, stating what he since the ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ of M. 
had himself witnessed and what had heen Voltaire has been published, that I hear 
related to him by others. ‘* As the Man it said this mask was of iron, and made 
with the Iron Mask appears still to ever- with springs; but he only wore his 
bliged to go into the open 
tell you what I know of this prisoner. He air or to appear in the presence of some 
was known in his two last prisons only by stranger. 


Se 


= 


cise the imagination of our authors, I will mask when o 
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(2.) ‘* Blainvilliers, an infantry officer, 
who had free access to M. de St. Mars, has 
frequently told me that in order to satisfy 
the curiosity which La Tour’s fate excited, 
he procured the uniform and arms of 
a soldier posted as sentinel in a gallery 
under the windows of the chamber occu- 
pied by this prisoner at Isle Marguerite ; 
that, thus posted, he had a good view of 
him ; that he was without his mask, quite 
pale, tall, and well made, his hair white, 
although evidently in the prime of life. 
He had passed the whole night walking 
up and down his room. Blainvilliers 
added that he was always clothed in 
brown; that he was furnished with books 
and with fine linen ; that the Governor and 
the officers stood before him uncovered un- 
til he requested them to be seated; that 
they frequently gave him their society and 
ate with him. 

** Tn 1698 M. de St. Mars’s command was 
transferred to the Bastille, and on his way 
thither from Isle Ste. Marguerite made 
a halt with his prisoner on his own farm 
at Palteau. The masked man arrived in 
a litter which preceded that of M. de St. 
Mars. They were accompanied by seve- 
ral mounted men. St. Mars ate with his 
prisoner, who sat with his back to the 
windows opening on the yard. ‘The pea- 
sants whom I interrogated could not dis- 
tinguish whether or not the prisoner ate 
with his mask on, but they remarked dis- 
tinctly that M. de St. Mars, who sat op- 
posite to him, had two pistols by the side 
of his plate. They were waited upon by 
a single valet (Antoine Ru), who received 
the dishes from the antechamber, care- 
fully closing the door of the dining-room. 
Whenever the prisoner crossed the court- 
yard he always wore his black mask. 
The peasants said they could discern his 
lips and his teeth ; that he was tall, and 
his hair white. M. de St. Mars slept on 
a bed that he placed by the side of that 
of the Mask. M. Blainvilliers told me 
that when the prisoner died, in 1703, he 
was secretly buried at the church of St. 
Paul, and that chemical preparations were 
put into his coffin to consume the body.” 

(3.) Claude Souchon. The Abbé Bar- 
thélemy had requested the Marquis de 
Castellane, a successor to St. Mars at Ste. 
Marguerite, to obtain for him if possible 
whatever of tradition might there survive 
concerning the Man of the Mask. Castel- 
Jane sent him ‘‘ Un Mémoire que j'ai yu,” 
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written by one Claude Souchon, then aged 
seventy-nine, son of Jacques Souchun, an 
officer of the company on duty under St. 
Mars. Claude says that he had frequent- 
ly heard it stated both by his father and 
(4.) M. Favre, the almoner of St. Mars, 
that the prisuner guarded with so much 
care and inystery was an envoy of the Em- 
peror at thecourtof Turin. Soachon also 
says that the Man of the Mask died nine 
years afterwards at the island.* 

Pere Papon, in his ** Histoire Générale 
de Provence,”’ relates his visit to Ste. Mar- 
guerite and his interview with Souchon : 
‘* | had the curiosity to enter the chamber 
of the unfortunate man. It was lighted 
only by a window to the north, enclosed 
in a thick wall and cased by three grat- 
ings of iron placed at equal distances. 
This window overlooked the sea. I found 
in the citadel an officer of the French com- 
pany, about sixty-nine years old. He 
told me that his father had often told him 
in secret that a watchman one day per- 
ceived under the window of the prisoner 
sumething white floating on the water. 
. . « It was avery fine shirt, plaited 
with negligence, and upon which the 
prisoner had written from one end to the 
other. ‘The watchman took means to re- 
cover it, and carried it to M. de St. Mars. 
He protested that he had read nothing, 
but two days afterwards he was found 
dead in his bed. ‘This is a fact that the 
officer had heard frequently related by his 
father and the almoner, and he believes 
it firmly.’? He had reason to, for it was 
true. But both these stories—that of the 
shirt and that of the plate—concern two 
other prisoners, not the Mask. 

(5.) Riousse told Voltaire that he 
had witnessed the departure of St. Mars 
from Isle Ste. Marguerite, his landing at 
Cannes, and the departure of both jailer 
and prisoner in a litter. 

(6.) Marquis d’Argens related to Vol- 
taire the famous story of the silver plate, 
which runs thus: ** One day the prisoner 
wrote with his knife some words on a 
silver plate and threw it towards a fisher- 
man who was near his window. The 
fisherman took the plate to the governor. 
Somewhat surprised, the governor said to 
him, ‘ Have you read what is written on 
this plate, and has any one but yourself 
seen it?’ ‘I cannot read,’ replied the 


* He refers to Mattioli. 
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fisherman; ‘I have just fished it up; no 
one has seen it.’ ‘The governor detained 
the fisherman until he had ascertained 
the truth of his statements, and then said 
tv him: ‘Go! you are fortunate in not 
being able to read.’ ”’ 

(7.) Marsolan, surgeon of the Duke of 
Richelieu and son-in-law of the old sur- 
geon of the Bastille who treated the Mask, 
tuld Voltaire that he frequently prescribed 
for the masked prisoner; that he had 
never seen his face, although he had ex- 
amined his tongue and the rest of his 
body. He was admirably well made, his 
voice was attractive ; he never complained 
nor gave the slightest information as to 
who he might be. 

(8.) Constant de Renneville was prisoner 
in the Bastille from 1702 to 1713. His 
statement has already been given. 

(9.) Dubuisson, a prisoner at Isle Ste. 
Marguerite, in a room immediately over 
that of ** the unknown,”’ states that he, 
with other prisoners in the same room, 
ceuld communicate with the room below 
by means of the chimney, asked him why 
he concealed his name and his adventures, 
and he replied that the avowal would cust 
him his life, and be fatal to those who re- 
ceived it. 

(10.) Lagrange-Chancel, prisoner at 
Ste. Marguerite, same as No. 9. 

(11.) Langlet-Dufresnoy. Six times a 
prisoner in the Bastille. Testimony of 
slight importance. 

(12.) Pere Griffet, almoner of the Bas- 
tille in 1745—a conscientious writer. It 
is he who furnished the two famous docu- 
ments (Du Junca) showing the entrance 
into the Bastille, and the death and inter- 
ment of the masked prisoner. 

(13.) Linguet, Long a prisoner in the 
Bastille. Statement unimportant. 

To the statements of these witnesses 
may be added as verbal testimony the de- 
clarations of the Dauphin and Louis XV. 
to different persons, that if they knew 
who the masked prisoner was, they would 
be surprised to find him so uninteresting 
a personage. 


THE DOCUMENTARY PERIOD. 


It is upon the slight material furnished 
during what we have called the legendary 
period 6f the story that the enormous 
superstructure of Iron Mask literature 
was mainly raised. Little that is positive 
can be deduced from it, and the few points 
reached with any certainty seem to be 
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that: (1.) There was an unknown pris- 
oner. (2.) It was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that he was the prisoner of St. 
Mars. (3.) That everything remarkable 
or strange reported concerning any pris- 
oner of St. Mars was put down to the ac- 
count of the masked prisoner. (4.) That 
the words Iron Mask do not exist in any 
official report ordocument. (5.) That the 
royal tradition of a State secret connected 
with the Mask is not proven. (6.) That 
the official documents of the State archives 
can alone throw light upon the question. 

The earliest documentary testimony 
obtained was from the Register of the 
Bastille and the journal of Du Junca, 
one of its officers. But this testimony 
was of a nature to stimulate curiosity to 
a still higher degree, while it threw no 
light whatever on the identity of the 
prisoner. It established the fact that the 
masked prisoner, ** an old prisoner of St. 
Mars,”’ died on a certain day at the Bastille 
and was buried in a neighboring church- 
yard. But this merely threw the door 
open to conjecture as to which of the 
many prisoners of St. Mars this one might 
be. As already remarked, free access to 
the State archives was out of the question 
until after the Revolution. These deposi- 
tories of State secrets, it was naturally 
thought, must contain correspondence 
between ministers and St. Mars, the jail- 
er of the Mask, and other State prisoners, 
Indeed, the only hope of ever obtaining 
any trace of the Mask’s identity arose 
from the fact that the greater part of his 
imprisonment was at points far distant 
from Paris—Pignerol, Exiles, Ste. Mar- 
guerite — necessitating constant corre- 
spondence with Paris. If the Mask had 
always been confined in the Bastille, in- 
vestigators might have relinquished their 
efforts at once and said, as doubtless the 
poor Mask had often said: Lasciate ogni 
speranza; for orders concerning him 
would have been verbal, and the Bastille 
would never have revealed them. Al- 
ready before the Revolution, Louis XVI. 
desired to get at the mystery of the Iron 
Mask, and charged MM. Malesherbes 
and Amelot with the investigation. 
Clothed with royal authority and with 
freest access to every collection of State 
papers, they nevertheless effected nothing. 
The famous page 120 of the Bastille reg- 
ister, cut out and shown to Louis XVI. 
by M. Malesherbes, was replaced by a 
copy written by Major Chevalier, com- 
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manding the Bastille since 1749. Napo- 
leon at the height of his power complained 
that there were two things he could never 
obtain—a mutton haricot, and the name 
of the Man with the [ron Mask. The 
Cordon of the Tuileries affected 
profound ignorance as to what the hari- 


tleu 


cot might be, although we strongly sus- 
pect that Napoleon called it by the name 
by which it is known to the French sol- 
dier, ratatouille. Talleyrand and the Duke 
of Bassano succeeded no better than the 
ministers of Louis XVI. Their failure 
is explained by the fact that the archives 
containing this correspondence were at 
that time not only scattered at Versailles, 
the Invalides, and Paris, but were neither 
classified, bound, paged, nor indexed ; and 
by the further fact that the most impor- 
tant portion of it was in the War De- 
partment, while it was sought for in the 
Department of State. For a long time, 
then, as already remarked, the only avail- 
able documentary evidence was the little 
obtained at 
THE BASTILLE. 

The documents referred to under No. 
12 (Pere Griffet) were copies of : (1) page 
120 of the Grand Register of the Bastille 
in which were inscribed: the names of its 
prisoners, date of reception, of death or 
release, with other necessary information ; 
(2) the entry of Du Junea, officer of the 
Bastille ; (3) the register of decease and 
interment of the prisoner. At the taking 
of the Bastille, a man who had partici- 
pated in the attack brought into one of 
the municipalities, stuck on the end of 
his bayonet, a large morocco portfolio 
having on one side in gilt letters the 
word Bastille, and on the other the royal 
arms. It contained a register of two hun- 
dred and eighty pages in folio. At page 
120 the unknown prisoner is entered as 
“ An old prisoner from Pignerol, obliged 
always to wear a mask of black velvet, 
whose name and quality have never been 
known. Arrived September 18, 1698, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Motive 
of his detention never known.”’ 

The entry of Du Junea, *‘ Lieutenant 
du Roi ’’ at the Bastille, runs thus: 


“ Thursday, 18th September, 1698, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, M. de St. 
Mars, governor of the Bastille, arrived 
to take possession of his office, coming 
from the Isle Ste. Marguerite, bringing 
with him in his litter an old prisoner 
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whom he had under his care at Pignerol, 
whose name is not mentioned, who is 
always kept masked, und who was first 
placed, till night, in the tower of the 
Basiniére, and whom I conducted after- 
wards myself, at nine o’clock at night, 
to the third chamber of the tower of 
the Bertaudiére; which chamber | had 
taken care to furnish with all things 
necessary before lis arrival, having re- 
ceived orders to that effect from M. de St. 
Mars. When I to the 
befurementioned chamber, I was accow- 
panied by the Sieur Rosarges, whom M. 


eonducted him 


de St. Mars also brought with him, and 
who is charged to wait upon and take 
care of the aforesaid prisoner, who is fed 
by the governor.’’ Although the pris- 
oner’s detention in the lasted 
more than five years, we obtain no further 
information concerning him until the date 
of another entry in Du Junca’s journal 
giving an account of his decease and in- 
terment : 


B tille 
DUSLILIE 


** Monday, 19th November, 1703. The 
unknown prisoner, who was always mask- 
ed with a mask of black velvet, whom M. 
de St. Mars brought with him when he 
came from the island of Ste. Marguerit 





and whom he had had the care of fora 
long time, having found himself rather 
more unwell when he came out ‘rom mass, 
died to-day, about ten o'clock in the even- 


ing, without having had any considerable 
illness. M. Giraut, our chaplain, con- 


fessed him yesterday. Death having 
come suddenly on, he was not able to re- 
ceive the sacraments, and our chaplain 
had only time to exhort him-for a moinent 
before he died. He was interred on Tues- 
day, the 20th November, at four in the 
afternoon, in the churchyard of St. Paul, 
which is our parish. I have since learn- 
ed that they gave his mame as Mar- 
chiel, and that his interment cost forty 
livres.’’ 

The extracts from the register of bur- 
ials of the church of St. Paul runs thus: 
‘* The year one thousand seven hundred 
and three, on the 19th of November, died, 
at the Bastille, Marchiali, aged forty-five 
years or thereabouts ; whose body was in- 
terred in the burial ground of this parish, 
the 20th day of the aforesaid month, in 
the presence of M. Rosarges, mayor of the 
Bastille, and of M. Reilh, surgeon-major 
of the Bastille, who have affixed their sig- 

atures. Collated exactly with the orig- 
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inal, and delivered by us the undersigned 
Vicar of St. Paul, at Paris, this Tuesday 
the 9th of February, 1799. 

. ** (Signed) Porrevin.”’ 


It will be here noticed that for the first 
time at the Bastille a name is given to 
this prisoner of St. Mars. Du Junca re- 
ports it Marchiel, and the certificate as 
Marchiali. The similarity of this name 
with that of Mattioli was of course en- 
couraging to the theorists for Mattioli. 
But his age is stated at forty-five years or 
thereabouts. This misrepresentation of 
both age and name was part of a system. 
Pere Griffet says: ‘* Marchiali is the name 
they gave the prisoner on the register ”’ ; 
and at page 3, ‘‘ Recherches Historiques 
surla Bastille, 1774,’’ we read : ‘* Themin- 
ister does not wish the names of those 
who die in the Bastille to be known. 
When a prisoner dies he is buried in 
the parish of St. Paul under the name of 
a servant, and this falsehvod is inscribed 
in the death register to deceive posterity. 
They have another register where the 
correct name is given.”’ 

After the death of the prisoner, the 
most extraordinary care was taken to ob- 
literate everything connected with him, 
and especially to destroy any inscription 
or mark he might possibly have left in his 
room that would furnish any clue to his 
name or identity. Accordingly the ree- 
ord of the Bastille goes on to state that : 
‘** For the most part everything that was 
found in his chamber was burnt, such as 
every part of his bed, including the mat- 
tresses, his tables, chairs, and other uten- 
sils, which were all reduced to powder 
and to cinders and thrown into the drains. 
The rest of the things, such as the silver, 
copper, and pewter, were melted. This 
prisoner was lodged in the third chamber 
of the tower Bertaudiére, which room was 
scraped and rubbed quite to the stone, and 
freshly whitewashed from top to bottom. 
The doors and windows were burnt like 
the rest.’’ 


EXPLODED IRON MASK THEORIES. 


It would be impossible to present with- 
in the limits of a magazine article any 
full and satisfactory account of the range 
and extent of Iron Mask literature. In- 
dependently of what has appeared in 
pamphlets and reviews, no less than fifty- 
two authors have written works upon the 
subject, supporting, among them, the 
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claims of eleven separate candidates for 
the honors of the mask. A synoptical ta- 
ble of the names of these authors, the 
dates of their publications, and an indi- 
cation of their herewith 
furnished, which will spare the necessity 
of any further mention of them and their 
works, and at the same time furnish the 
reader, for reference, 
through the labyrinthine list of Iron Mask 
authors and writings. (See next page). 
A few words on the nature and value 
of the claims of each one of these eleven 


candidates is 


a reliable guide 


candidates, and concerning the testimony 
demonstrating tle nullity of these claims, 
and we will pass to the consideration of 
the latest discoveries made on this subject 
by M. Th. Jung (officter d’état-major), 
the result of which is to invest with the 
honors of the mask a candidate never be- 
fore heard of. 

First, Louis Count de Vermandois, a 
natural son of Louis XIV. and Louise de 
la Vallitre. In 1683 he died, and was 
buried from the camp at Courtrai in the 
midst of hundreds of officers and soldiers 
who knew him well, and the official testi- 
mony as to his death and burial is full 
and complete. Sixty-two years after his 
death the theory was first started that he 
was the masked prisoner. It was aban- 
doned after 1789. 

Second. Duke of Beaufort (Francis of 
Vendéme). As Grand Admiral of France, 
he commanded the naval expedition which 
aided the defence of Candia against the 
Turks in 1669. He is supposed to have 
been killed in the battle of the 25th of 
June, and was last seen in the thickest of 
a hand-to-hand struggle in the intrench- 
ments. His body was never recovered, 
and on this fact was based the theory that 
through fear of his popularity he was se- 
cretly carried off and imprisoned. 

In the name of the prisoner (Marchiali) 
buried from the Bastille in 1703, the cu- 
rious found the anagram Hic Amirali, 
which was enough for their theory. It 
is easily disposed of. In 1669 he is sup- 
posed to be sent a prisoner to Isle Ste. 
Marguerite, commanded by St. Mars. Bat 
St. Mars first took command there in 1687 
—eighteen afterward. Again, 
Beaufort was born in 1616. The Iron 
Mask was buried in 1703. This would 


years 


make him eighty-seven years old at his 
death, and therefore it is impossible that 
he could have been the prisoner of the Bas- 
tille. 
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A fable 
The 


son of Charles II. and Lucy Waters was 


Third. Duke of Monmouth. 
hardly worth serious examination. 


taken prisoner after the battle of Sedge- 
moor, and beheaded at London before some 
thousands of witnesses, hundreds of whom 
knew him personally. 

Fourth. Mattioli. One of the oldest, 
most seriously debated, and the longest 
Ereole Anto- 
nio Mattioli, born at Bologna, was a fa- 
vorite of the Duke of Mantua, a young 
spendthrift who neglected the administra- 


clung to, of all the claims. 


tion of his estate and wasted his time at 
Venice and elsewhere in pursuit of amuse- 
ment. The small marquisate of Mont- 
ferrat, territorially separate from Man- 
tua, formed part of his dominion. Its capi- 
tal, Casale, was a strongly fortified place 
and an important strategic point. France 
wanted it,and through Mattioli a bargain 
was made with the needy Mantuan prince 
to sell it to Louis XIV. for one hundred 
Mattioli went to Paris 
‘to complete the negotiation, and received 
from the French King a present of four 
hundred double louis d’or and a diamond 


thousand crowns. 


ring of great value. The greatest secrecy 
had been observed and was essential, for it 
was known that Austria, Spain, Venice, 
and Piedmont would all oppose any such 
cession. French 
ted at a neighboring point on the frontier, 
and able commanders selected to take pos- 
session of Casale at an early day. The 
treaty was signed at Versailles on the 8th 
December, 1678; and by the Ist of Janua- 
ry following, Mattioli had sold its secret 


troops were concentra- 


suecessively, to all the four governments 
most interested in preventing its execu- 
The indignation and disappoint- 
ment of the French King may easily be 
An important political and 
military measure was brought to naught, 


tion. 
imagined. 


and he was made a laughing-stock. Mean- 
time no éclat was given to the affair, and 
Mattioli was induced by the French Min- 
ister (D‘Estrades) to cross the Italian 
frontier with him, in order to make further 
arrangements for the transfer of Casale, to 
have an interview with Catinat, its ap- 
p»inted commander, and to receive from 
him a further sum of money. They cross- 
ed the frontier May 2, 1679, found Cati- 
nat at the rendezvous—without money, it 
is true, bat with a detachment of dra- 
goons. That night Mattioli commenced 
at Pignerol an imprisonment which was 
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to end only with his life. It is very re- 
markable that 1770, 
Heiss, a retired military officer at Phals- 


when, in Baron 
bourg, published his work to demonstrate 
the existence of a mysterious masked pris- 
oner of State of the name of Mattioli, the 
fact of this imprisonment, fixing the iden- 
tity of the prisoner and the cause and cir- 
cumstances, had all repeatedly been made 
subjects of comment long years before in 
the newspapers of Europe, and the name 
of Mattioli was familiar to the employés 
of the French Departments of War, the 
Treasury, and Foreign Affairs, from its fre- 
quent appearance in the despatches they 
wrote and received. Besides the newspa- 
per extracts referred to at the commence- 
ment of this article, there appeared at 
Cologne, in 1685, a political pamphlet en- 
titled, ** La prudenza trionfante di Casale 
con l’armi sole di trattare negociati politi- 
ci della M. Chr.,”’ 
rope of the singular measures taken by 
Louis XIV. and 


War to obtain their ends and cause the 


which advised all Eu- 
his violent Secretary of 


disappearance of the political agents of 
their enemies. Moreover, the historian Mu- 
ratori, in his ‘* Italian Annals,”’ published 
in Milan in 1749, had discussed the Mat- 
tioliaffuiras one of but little moment. Mys- 
tery and concealment were out of the ques- 
tion for a case like this, and it was merely 
time and ingenuity lost to go to the trouble 
of calling unknowna man whose name was 
familiar to all Europe, or to put a mask 
upon a face whose features were familiar 
to thousands. The Mattioli theorists by 
no means agreed in some important points, 
Thus Dutens, Barthélemy, and the Mar- 
quis of Castellane agreed that Mattioli 
died at Isle Ste. Marguerite, and refused 
to recognize him as the unknown prison- 
er of the Bastille. 
glish translator, the Hon. George Agar 
Ellis (London, 1826), based tieir system 
on the particular nature of the care taken 
by St. Mars in transferring his two pris- 


Delort, as also his En- 


oners from Pignerol to Exiles, assuming 


that Mattioli was one of the two. Bat it 
is now well established that Mattioli re- 
mained at Pignerol from 1681 to 1694, 


while St. Mars was at Exiles and Isle Ste. 
Marguerite. This fatal to their 
hypothesis. Depping and Rousset follow- 
ed Delort. 
January, 1869, the ‘* Moniteur Universel ”” 
announced that M. Marius Topin, author 
of a historical work, ‘‘ L’Europe et les 


was 


‘hus the case stood when, in 








cae 


as 
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Bourbons sous Louis XIV.,’’ which had 
obtained a prize from the French Acade- 
my, had succeeded, by dint of laborious 
examination and the intelligent study of 
the official archives, in discovering the 
mystery of that sphinx of history, the 
Man with the lron Mask. Following, it 
is said, the advice of his uncle, M. Mignet 
the historian, M. Topin addressed a let- 
ter to the President of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science, enclosing a 
sealed communication containing the name 
and description of the Man with the Mask, 
which was not to be opened until a certain 
designated day of the year 1870. Mean- 
time M. T ypin commenced the pu plication 
of his work in ** Le Correspondant,”’ a 
Parisian semi-monthly, the first number 
of the series appearing February 25, 1869, 
and the last November 11. In these seven 
articles, admirably well written, M. Topin 
takes up successively the various pretend- 
ers to the honor of the Mask’s living mar- 
tyrdom, discusses the cases made for them, 
presents his objections, and thus, proceed 
ing by elimination, disposes of them all as 
ineligible until he reaches the case of 
Mattioli. His first article was preceded 
by a citation from an order of Louis XLV., 
which runs: ‘* J? faudra que personne ne 
sache ce que cet homme sera devenu (** Noone 
must know what has become of thisman’’), 
and it was noticed that the citation was 
without date. His first article opened 
with a deseription of the arrival of St. 
Mars, accompanied by a prisoner whose 
face was covered with a mask of black 
velvet, at the Bastille on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1698, and a statement of the death 
and burial of this prisoner in 1703. This 
prisoner he finally elaims was Mattioli, 
and he then wives his hist Ty, the st ry 
of the Casale affair, his arrest, detention, 
and imprisonment, supporting it with 


profuse citations, of the despatches of Lou- 





vois and others. The work was a most in- 
teresting one, and abounded in graces of 
style and merits of eomposition. It was 
naturally well received, but this satisfae- 
tion was of short duration; for notwith- 
standing M. Topin’s pompous announee- 


his time should 


ment that ** the splution t 
be decisive, conviction absolute, and the 
certainty such that there could be no rea- 
son to appre hend either doubt or objec- 
tion on the part of the reader,’’ his theory 
was attacked by a very able historical 


} 


writer, M. Loiseleur, even before the ter- 


mination of his articles in the ‘‘ Corres- 
pondant.’* This writer undertook to prove 
that Mattioli never left Pignerol, that he 
died there in 1686, and could not, necessa- 
rily, be the prisoner of the Bastille (Mar- 
chiali). But M."Topin found in his path 
amore serious opponent than M. Loise- 
leur. We shall speak of him further, after 
completing our review of the Mask candi- 
dates. 

Fifth. A son of Anne of Austria, and 


Sixth, son of Buckingham and Anne of 





Austria. These two theories may as well 
be disposed of together. According to 
the first, the prisoner was the adulterous 
son of the Queen by an unknown father, 
and in three different works (‘* Diction- 
naire Philosophique,’’ 1771, ** Essai sur 
les Moeurs,”’ and the article ** Ana ’’ inthe 
seventh edition of his ** Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique ’’) Voltaire brings it forward 
with a persistency only surpassed by his 
venom. It was repeated by an English 
writer, Quentin Crawfurd, and ended in 
1790 with Millin. It is all the purest in- 
vention. And yet, invention as it was, it 
possessed all the elements of popularity in 
the telling. There was mystery, intrigue, 


an illegitimate birth, a criminal queen, 





a rightful heir defrauded of his birthright, 
and an innocent victim dragging in a 
rave. For 
many people Alexandre Dumas is quite as 


dungeon hisslow years to the 


good historical authority as either Hume, 
or Voltaire, and these people are not far 
wrong. With his ** Vieomte de Bragel- 
lone,’’ the Duke of Bueckingha 
those diamond tags, Dumas prot 


n, and 
uced a 


much more powerful impression than even 


} 
i 


Ilume, who was strong in philosophy but 
not in fact. M. Topin’s disquisition on 
these two cases gives him the opportunity 
to present a complete history of the court 
and the times of Louis XIII. 

The discussion-of the first case is thor- 
ough, and the demonstration complete. 
Independently of the question of the Mask, 
one result is thoroughly obtained, and 
that is the demonstration of the entire in- 
nocence of Anne of Austria. It is concern- 
ing the first of these two supposed pris- 
oners that Voltaire relates the famous 
story of the silver plate thrown into the 
sea. Here is the correct version of this 
story: ** In 1692 a Protestant minister, 
name unknown, was among the prisoners 
at Isie Ste. Marguerite. With his fork 
late and 





he wrote a complaint upon a tin pl: 
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threw it out of his window into the sea. 
It was discovered, and St. Mars changed 
his table service from tin to crockery.”’ A 
relation of the occurrence is fuund in an 
official despatch from St. Mars. In like 
manner the story of the shirt ‘* written 
all over s 

Seventh. Fouquet, Marquis of Belle- 
Isle and Superintendent of Finances un- 
der Louis XLV., was not a nameless and 
mysterious prisoner, but a prisoner by 
sentence of a judicial tribunal. He 
was convicted of malversation and high 


is disposed of. 


treason and condemned to imprison- 
ment for life. He was confined at Pi- 
gnerol and died, there in 1670. Paul 
Lacroix’s (Bibliophile Jacob) work on 
the case is one of the ablest of all the Lron 
Mask literature, but the facts were tvo 
much for it. 

Eighth. Another variety of the old 
calumny concerning Anne of Austria, yet 
more absurd than those disposed of in 
cases fifth and sixth. 

Ninth. A twin brother of Louis XIV. 
This theory was very popular at the out- 
break of the French revolution, was re- 
vived by the production at the Odéon 
(theatre), Paris, in 1821, of the historical 
drama ‘‘Le Masque de Fer,’’ founded 
upon it, and even met with some favor at 
the hands of historians such as Sismondi 
and Michelet. It will not support the 
slightest scrutiny. 
between the prisoner and Cardinal Riche- 
lieu—Richelieu, who was just two years 
old when the masked prisoner arrived at 
the Bastille—and makes St. Mars dis- 
course concerning him in polished lan- 
guage and in a style of elegance—St, 
Mars ! whom we know from his despatches 
and his history to have been profoundly 
ignorant and illiterate—a man of tl 
most obscure origin (enfant de troupe), 
and risen from the ranks. St. Mars had 
the talent, nevertheless, to make an im- 
mense fortune out of his trade of jailer, a 
fortune which, in the millions, repre- 
sented the difference between what the 
government allowed, and what it actually 
cost him to keep his prisoners. 

Tenth. Avedick, an Armenian patri- 
arch. Seized by French agents in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago in May, 1706, carried 
to France and confined until 1710, when he 


It gives an interview 





e 


was liberated. A case certainly of arbi- 
trary power and personal cruelty, but not 


a case of ironmask. Taulés, the only sup- 
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porter of the Avedick theory, addressed a 
letter on the subject to the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and was answer- 


ed that as the prisoner with the mask 
died in the Bastille in 1703, and Avedick 
was alive and at liberty in Constantino- 
ple in 1706, it was hardly worth while to 
pursue the subject. 

Eleventh. Prisoner of no importance, 
name unknown. The first writer who 
really struck the trace of the veritable 
Mask was M. Loiseleur, whose articles in 
the ‘*Retue Contemporaine’’ in 1867 
and 1869 placed the question in its true 
position, without fully developing it. M. 
Loiseleur indicated correctly the prisoner 
of the mask, but had not sufficiently in- 
vestigated the case to ascertain who he 
was, nor the cause of his imprisonment. 


SOLUTION. 


The most formidable opponent of M. 
Topin that we have referred to isa staff offi- 
cer of the French army, Th. Jung, who 
appears to have oecupied his leisure hours 
for several years past in historical studies 
of a military nature. [lis investigations 
in the pursuit of these studies made him 
quite at home among the archives of the 
War Department, where he became famil- 
iar with the existence of a mass of docu- 
ments throwing light on a criminal con- 
spiracy of the seventeenth century, and 
incidentally on the State prisoner known 
as the Man with the Iron Mask. He pub- 
lished in the ‘*Revue Contemporaine”’ a 
series of articles refuting those of M. To- 
pin. The controversy was interrupted by 
the Prussian war, during which Major 
Jung—we believe that is his rank—was in 
He afterward put his ma- 
terial in book form, and it has been lately 
published under the title ** La Vérité sur 
le Masque de Fer (les Empoisonneurs), 


active service. 


d’apres des documents in édits des ar- 
chives de la guerre et autres dépédts pub- 
lies (1664-1703). Par Th. Jung, officier 
detat-major.”"** The work is dedicated 
to President Thiers (October 1, 1872), and 
the dedication foreshadows its nature: 


Two hundred years ago a vast conspir- 
al hundred years ago a vast conspir 
acy, Whose ramifications spread them- 


selves throughout Europe, was in activity 
with the avowed object of taking the life 
of the King of France. It is amid the in- 
trigues of court, the uprising of provinces, 


* Imp. 8vo, 460 pp. Paris, 1872. Henri Plon, 


New York, F. Christern. 
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poisonings, arrests, and the multiplied 
condemnations which accompanied and 
followed this plot, that it has been possible 
to discover the truth concerning the per- 
sonage of whom tradition has made the 
Man with the Iron Mask, and finally to 
explain this mysterious affair, which is 
connected with some of the most import- 
ant events in our history of the seven- 
teenth century.’ 

The author claims to produce in support 


’ 


of his work more than four thousand offi- 
cial documents, until now tédtally un- 
known. His plan is simple. St. Mars, 
the famous governor of the prisons of Pi- 
gnerol, Exiles, Ste. Marguerite, and the 
Bastille, had under his charge a certain 
number of prisoners. One of these pris- 
oners was unquestionably the Man of 
the Mask. This is conceded on all hands. 
In tracing historically, then, the fate of 
each one of these prisoners, he must ne- 
cessarily include the Mask, and by elimi- 
nation reach the certainty of identifying 
him.* 

Another guiding rule for him was this: 
Barbezieux, the successor of Louvois, in 
1691 writes to St. Mars concerning his 
prisoner—d'il y a vingt ans—of twenty 
years ago, and elsewhere speaks of him as 
‘his prisoner of Pignerol,’’ ‘‘ his old 
prisoner,’’ this particular prisoner being 
the only anonymous one referred to. 
“My logical course,’ says the author, 
‘ was therefore to ascertain if possible 
whether, twenty years before 1691, say 
1672, mysterious inearcerations had not 
taken place at Pignerol, and whether spe- 
cial events in Europe or in France at that 
period had not induced the King or his 
minister to arrest and confine for life some 
great criminal. Now, about this same 
period, the Secretary of War had made a 
mysterious journey to Pignerol, and ef- 
fected two arrests, those of a Jacobin 
monk and an unknown personage. Who 
were they? Did their arrest accord with 
the circumstances of the problem? Did 


* This eliminating process was gone through 
by M. Topin, but he applied it only to the eleven 
euses which had in some degree become iistor- 
ical. M. Jung applies it to a// the prisoners of 
St. Mars and of Pignerol, numbering sixty-one, 
and in the course of it shows that Mattioli, left at 
Pignerol when St. Mars quitted it for Exiles, re- 
mained thirteen years away from St. Mars, and 
was sent to Isle Ste. Marguerite in 1694, where 
he died shortly after his arrival there, on the 
27th or 28th of April of that year 


serious events take place about that time 
in France? These were the objects of my 
investigation, commencing with an exam- 
ination of all the remarkable criminal 
trials of the period. The method was cer- 
tain, and must necessarily put me in the 
way of most interesting discoveries, but so 
numerous and so singularly connected, 
that alone I felt unable to carry them fully 
out to their results.” 

The writer then reviews some of these 
‘*curieuxr événements de I’époque,’’ and 
among them the sudden death of the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, Henrietta of England, 
whose memory is forever preserved by 
Bossuet’s magnificent funeral oration. It 
is generally admitted that she was poison- 
ed (1670). He then cites the case of M. 
de Lyonne, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
poisoned (1671), Gaudin Ste. Croix, poi- 
soned (1672), Comte de Soissons (1673), 
the Queen of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, 
Mile. de Fontanges; but we have not 
room for the bare enumeration of a se- 
ries of horrors, with which we find con- 
nected the names of the infamous Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers, Eggidi, the Count- 
ess of Soissons, and a multitude of others. 
The great proportions and vast extent of 
these plots reach the verge of the fabu- 
lous. In one of them alone, that desig- 
nated as the De Rohan plot, scores of per- 
sons of distinction were implicated and 
imprisoned. Among them were Des 
Préaux, Van den Enden, La Tréaumont, 
Chasteuil, the Englishman Gonnor, and 
the man who afterwards wore the iron 
mask. Rohan des Préaux and Van den 
Enden were sent to the scaffold. There 
were two hundred and eighty-six notable 
prisoners, of whom thirty-six were exe- 
cuted. 

THE ARREST. 

At the commencement of the year 1673, 
Louvois was advised of the active prepa- 
ration of a plot to take the life of the 
French King during his journey from 
Paris to Maestricht, of which the sieve 
was to be soon opened. The strictest or- 
ders were given tv the governors of all 
the places through whieh the King was to 
pass, and detachments of mousquetaires 
were forwarded to the most important of 
these points. Meantime Louvois’ secret 
agents were requested to redouble their ef- 
forts. Among the most active and intel- 
ligent of these agents was Pere Hyacinthe, 
Provincial of the Recoliets of Arras. Lou- 
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vois had advised him that the chief of the 
conspiracy was in Paris in 1€72, but was 
then (1673) at Brussels, and that his assvci- 
ates were a band of ten 
money necessary fur the enterprise was 
furnished by a certain Groét of Amster 


persons. The 


dam, and the treaty signed by the conspi- 
rators was deposited in Brussels in the 
hands of one Abraham Kiflfied. The chief 
of the band was young and elegant, by 
birth of Lorraine, formerly captain in the 
cavalry of the Empire. Like all the ad 
venturers of the period, he bore several 
names. At Paris he was the Chevalier de 
Kiffenbach, at Brussels the Chevalier des 
Highly educated for that pe- 
lived 


Harmoises. 
riod, he spoke several languages, 
handsomely, and had the reputation of 
having carried off the wife of a Bohemian 
colonel. 

On the 22d of March Pére Hyacinthe 
writes Louvois a long despatch to the ef- 
fect that he had sent an able agent to 
Brussels, who had seen the chevalier, con- 
cerning whom he communicates the most 
minute details. On the 3lst of March he 
advises Louvois that the chevalier left 
Brussels on the 27th. Meantime guards 
had been posted at all the fords and pas- 
sages of the river Somme in the neighbor- 
hood of Péronne. During the foggy 
night of the 28th and 29th March, 1673, 
a group of horsemen approached one of 
these passages. The one whoappeared te 
be the chief of the band first struck into 
the ford, with which he appeared to be 
familiar. Tall, well-formed, young. he 
wore a plush doublet ornamented with 
silver buttons, and a large cloak whose 
collar concealed his face. A broad felt 
hat ornamented with a black plume, soft 
boots of yellow leather, and a broadsword, 
completed his accoutrement. He had 
hardly reached the summit of the opposite 
bank, where his horse began to shake off 
the water, when a fire of musketry was 
opened upon the party, his horse's bridle 
was seized by several soldiers, and he him- 
self dismounted and bound hand and foot 
His followers saved 
Taken to 
the prison of Péronne, he gave his name 
as Louis de Oldendorff, native of Nime- 
guen, but his assertions did not accord 
with the papers found upon his person 
nor with those contained in his portman- 
teau. Four days afterward he was at the 
Bastille, in the Bertaudivre tower, where 


in a few moments. 
themselves as best they could. 
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he was several times interrogated by tlie 
Marquis of Louvois before his departure 
for Maestricht. Through the agent of 
Pere Hyacinthe the papers of Kiffenbach 
Kiffied at 


soon afterward, and placed in the hands 


were obtained from Brussels 


of Louvois. It is remarked by the author 
that the possession of these papers appear- 
ed to have the effect of strengthening at 
court the position of both Louvois and his 
father Le Tellier, a position supposed 
at the time to be extremely 
Both Turenne and the Prince of Condé 


weak. 


were their avowed enemies, and Louvois’ 
return to court was looked for to produce 
some occasion to bring about his disgrace, 
that his best 
friends were deserting him, when, 


which seemed so certain 
sud- 
denly, as if by enchantment, the Prince 
became all kindness and politeness to the 
At the first royal levée 
at which they met, he welcomed Louvois 


young secretary. 


with every demonstration of the liveliest 
sympathy, an example of course swiftly 
followed by the crowd of courtiers and 
With Turenne all difficulty 
avoided simply by a visit of L 


valets. was 
oOuvois. 
Numerous arrests followed their posses- 
sion of these papers. Among them those 
of Caluzio and his wife, and their accom- 
plices Phillipe Carlos and Ay me—all sent 
to Pignerol. One year later, during the 
night of 29th and 30th March, 1674, a 
close litter surrounded by. a detachment 
of cavalry stopped at a place named Brou, 
a few leagues from Lyons on the road to 
Chambéry. From the litter descended a 
young man whose face was covered with a 


mask, and whose hands were bound. 
This detachment had left the Bastille 
twenty days before, travelling only at 
night and halting during the day, accord- 


ing to a detailed itinerary traced by Lou- 
The next day the masked prisoner 
was delivered into the custody o! 


Vois. 
an offi- 
cer commanding ten cavalrymen, who, 
coming from the Italian frontier, started 
back that night with their prisoner on 
horseback, as the country they were now 
entering was mountainous. This fresh 
troop was a part of the company of St. 
Mars, and with it the masked man enter- 
ed the prison of Pignerol on the 10th of 
April, 1674. 

Eight years afterwards (October 1681), 
a full company of soldiers left Pignerol 
escorting two 
bound, in a litter. 


and 
This was the com- 


prisoners masked 
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pany of St. Mars. He commanded in 
persen, and was on his way to take pos- 
session of his new command,%he fort at 
Exiles. The prisoners were removed un- 
der the following royal order ; ** The two 
prisoners of the lower tower will be the 
only ones that His Majesty will transfer to 
Exiles. Send me a memorandum of all 
the prisoners in your charge, indicating 
in the margin what you know of the mo- 
tives of their arrest. As to these two of 
the tower, you need merely indicate them 
in that manner without adding anything. 
His Majesty considers these two person- 
ages of sufficient consequence not to be 
confided to any custody but yours.’’ St. 
Mars, in announcing to D’Estrades his ap- 
proaching departure under this order, 
writes: ** | shall have in my custody two 
blackbirds (deux merles) that I have at 
Pignerol, to whom no other name is given 
than ‘ Messiears of the lower tower.’ 
Mattiol will remain here with the other 
prisoners.”’ 

One of St. Mars’s two prisoners died at 
Exiles January 4, 1687. he other was 
taken by him to Isle Ste. Marguerite in 
April, 1687. In August, 1691, Barbezieux, 
the successor of Louvois, refers to the sur- 
Viving prisoner as ** the one who is in 
your custody these twenty years."’ Al- 
though not a stricfly exact computation, 
this could not possibly refer to Mattivli, 
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who was brought to Pignerol in 1679, only 
twelve years before, and remained absent 
from >t. Mars thirteen years. 

In 1698, as we have seen, St. Mars was 
transferred to the command of the Bas- 
tille, arriving there September 18, ‘* bring- 
ing with him an old prisoner he had at 
Pignerol, whose name is not given and 
who is always kept masked.’’ Five more 
miserable years the wretched man dragged 
out in his tower chamber, before his death 
and obscure burial, under the name of 
Marehiel, which was, the author main- 
tains, in reality his name. 

In mere literary ability the work of 
M. Topin far surpasses that of Major 
Jung, which with all its solid merits 
is dry and heavy in the highest de- 
gree. He appears to labor under an 
accumulation of material which needs 
analysis, abbreviation, and arrangement. 
How little of his work has been put 
to use in this article may be under- 
stood from the fact that the book con- 
tains four hundred and sixty pages, im- 
perial octavo. Majur Jung very modestly 
disclaims the ability to treat as it should 
be treated the vast and important his- 
torical subject of the poisoning couspira- 
cies of the epoch, the ample sources of 
which he has indicated as existing in the 
French archives. 

James F, MELINE, 


SPRINGS. 


der unaccustomed tenderness 
The wayward son enfolds his mother ; 


W ith strange and sudden gentleness 


The sister looks upon her brother. 


The babe is tightened in the hold, 


With gushes of maternal passion ; 


The wife and husband show their love 


fter the maid’s and lover’s fashion. 


And some white face with moveless lids 


That can } =+} : ] 
iat can be wet with tears no longer, 


Staying, perchance, life’s wonted way, 


Was made love's current flow the str mger. 


Or, it may be, in last night’s dream, 


ach felt what might be Death’s ageression ; 


And waking, tearful Love ran forth, 


To prove still safe, his own possession. 


CuarLorTe F. Bates 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

ALL the world is on the way to Vienna. 
The Shah of Persia, King of Kings and 
Asylum of the Universe, will be there ; 
Kaiser Wilhelm, Czar Alexander, Crown 
Prince, Prince of Wales, President Thiers, 
are to be there; the Vladike of Mon- 
tenegro may be there; so may Morodon 
I., the IWustrious, begirt by charming 
ladies who chew betel, paint their teeth 
black, and never quit his royal person ; 
so will emirs, sheikhs, pashas; so will 
Egyptian Khedive, and Turkish Soldan— 
that Light of the Universe, Commander 
of the Faithful, Refuge of the World, 
Sire of all Sovereigns: so will Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 

Jones and Robinson, restless rovers, 
are ever on the wing; but when Lu- 
nalilo, from his Hawaiian throne, visits 
the United States ‘* to study its institu- 
tions,’’ when His Highness of Cambodia 
journeys in quest of knowledge, travel 
means something. The twelvemonth tour 
of the Shah is a representative event. 
Though all the mollahs in Teheran howl- 
ed over the sacrilege, in face of priestly 
prayers the sovereign set out. The voy- 
ager and his courtly train will gather 
new ideas at every step from London to 
Constantinople. Proclamations already 
announce that Persia, ** coveting isolation 
no longer, draws near to European sci- 
ence, arts Such travel, 
I say, signifies that steam, the civilizer, 
is opening the whole earth to mankind— 
that nations are astir with a sense of 


1 


brotherhood. The ends of the earth as- 


and commerce. 





semble to this Vienna show. Macaulay's 
New Zealander, Walpole’s voyager from 
Lima, not waiting for St. Paul’s to erum- 
ble, prematurely appear on London Bridge 
to sketch and criticise Sir C. Wren’s ar- 
chitecture. In the year of grace 1871 his 
Mijesty No. I. of Siam visited Singapore 
and Java; in 1872 he visited British In- 
dia—first instances in history of a Si- 
amese sovereign crossing his borders in 
time of peace. The monarch of Japan, 
sacred Son of Heaven, till yesterday hard- 
ly visible to mortal eyes, now potters 
ahout his shipyards like another Peter 
the Great, and plans a trip around the 
globe! 


Old regions of romance are realms of 
wonder still, only the wonder has become 
more stupendous—’tis the wonder of 
reality. The genii that now infest our 
boyhood’s fairyland are forces of science, 
and the prodigies they perform even 
blessed Queen Scheherazade never fancied. 
The seat of witchcraft is no longer the 
conjurer’s cave, but yonder patent-oflice. 
I don’t quite mean that patent-office re- 
ports are asenchanting as fairy tales—not 
exactly that, if you please; but only that 
the tools of American days eclipse the 
necromantic enginery of Arabian Nights, 
and that machinery is magic. For, what 
sorcerer, pray, ever wove by black arts 
the webs that stream from Lowell looms? 
The locomotive outstrides the ogre’s seven- 
leagued boots. Davy’s lamp is more 
wondrous than Aladdin’s. Vulean forged 
no bolts that blast like dynamite. Steam 
is a stouter porter for Fortunio than 
Strong-back ; the telegraph hears further 
than Fine-ear, and takes a message more 
swiftly than Light-foot. What goblin of 
old burrowed through a Mont Cenis? 
What wizard named the metals in yonder 
star a thousand million miles away? 
What giant slaughtered his enemies like 
gunpowder? What enchanter brought 
the blessed spell to pain that ether gives? 
The gas-stoker is our “slave of the 
lamp.’’ Thesun is painter in ordinary 
to whomsoever can paya dollar. The en- 
gineer has divining-rods to tell where 
gold is hid. Wondrous philters are 
brewed in the chemist’s pots. Jenner 
found a more precious fruit than Ahmed’s 
apple. Ilerschel and Le Verrier are 
southsayers, Galvani an exorcist, the 
watch a talisman, the lathe a wand. 
** Presto, agrimento. Nchange ! *’—lo, the 
box of ointment on my lady’s dressing- 
table blows the house to pieces! Cotton- 
gin and spinning-jenny, printing-press, 
steam-engine, sewing-machine—such are 
the powers in fairydom, endlessly roman- 
tic if not so real. Yesterday I read that 
‘* the Grand Vizier has planned a rail- 
road from Tripoli, on the Syrian coast, 
running five hundred and fifty miles by 
way of Palmyra across Mesopotamia and 
the Tigris to Bagdad,’’ there connecting 


with the Persian Gulf line | To Palmyra! 
w~ - 
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Ghost of Zenobia! And ‘ all aboard for 
Bagdad!’’ Shadeof Ali Baba! So, this 
is what Grand Viziers are made for now- 
adays. 

Sacred and classic lands are invaded by 
new Goliaths and Cyclops, just as a new 
race of Kobolds overrun fairysbook soil. 
The steam-whistle shrieks where Demos- 
thenes harangued; the electric wire 
winds along Judean paths which the feet 
of prophets trod; five lines of omnibuses 
will soon take you ** right away now, all 
the way up!”’ from the Bosphorus on the 
Asia Minor side; 
picnic on potted meats among the Pyra- 
mids; steamers thread the Red Sea which 
Moses—pshaw ! the story grows stale as 
I tell it; ‘tis the trite rehearsal of last 
year’s newspaper in guise of fresh tidings. 
Yonder, in the Flowery Land, where fight- 


Cook’s  excursionists 


ing was once dune with gongs, and victo- 
ry crowned the army that made the worst 
faces, twenty-ton gunsroar. ‘The Chinese 
have rifle-pits now and (¢tantene in animis 
celestibus ire?) earthworks planted with 
Krupp artillery. lron-clads patrol the 
shores, and their arsenals turn out fixed 
ammunition. Drilled by the tactics of 
Moltke’s veterans, the gallant Sixty-sixth 
and Ninety-ninth Pigtails carry notspears, 
but Martini and Dreyse rifles; for John 
Chinaman would dismiss the weapons our 
infantry fought with in 1861 as being be- 
hind the age. In Japan the whole appa- 
ratus of Western civilization is at work 
—railroads, telegraphs, water works, YAS 
lights, paved streets, a thousand labor- 
saving machines even in the land of cheap 
labor—in short, every appliance of mech- 
anism. The new mint beautifully coins 
gold and silver by steam power; the pa- 
per currency is inscribed, in English, 
‘*Tmperial Treasury of Japan ’’ ; old laws 
are daily torn up; religious freedom is 
proclaimed ; education is made compulso- 
ry; a New England common school sys- 
tem is established,-and ten thousand 
school-houses, from primary to collegiate, 
dot the empire. Japan is the true won- 
der land. What majestic progress may 
not those two youths live to see, who 
come to the thrones of China and Japan 
just as their realms catch the full inspira- 
tion of the age! 

While spreading knowledge, trade, and 
acquaintanceship, railways also bind dis- 
tant nations together in affliction, and 
make them partakers of calamity. Pesti- 
lence travels by steam nowadays; cholera 
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takes to the rail. The locomotive express- 
es disease by shorter lines and carries it 
more swiftly than in the plodding days of 
hoof and hub; and, since great popula- 
tions gather along railways as along riv- 
ers, it pioneers King Cholera to his rich- 
est slaughters. He starts regularly from 
the thronged shrines, fairs, and festivals of 
India—Juggernaut, Hurdwar, Bejapoor, 
Bigginuggar, Conjeiveram, Ramisseram— 
thence spreads along the crowded routes of 
trade or Hindoo pilgrimage, to Lahore, 
Attock, Peshawur, Cabu!, Bokhara, or else 
to Madras, Bombay, Mecca, Cairo, Alex- 
andria. In Arabia, when the Mussulman 
caravans assembled in 1871, cholera struck 
down, says Dr. Fauvel, a tenth of the Sy- 
rian pilgrims, 4,000 of the 25,000 from 
Kadino, 4,300 of the 16,000 from Suez. 
But now railways, tapping the old cara- 
van lines, hurry diseasé to Europe. The 
sea quarantines are maintained, but what 
of the railways? For every traveller ar- 
riving by ship at Odessa, a dozen arrive 
by rail; for every sea voyager held in 
quarantine at Constantinople, a score 
come in by land unchallenged. Railway 


travel forces us to take interest in our 
friends the Antipodes. Paris has a per- 
sona' stake in the hygienic laws of Persia, 
to which iron bonds unite her, so that last 
year she sent Dr. Proust to examine the 
sanitary state of the Shah’s domains. Do 
we worry about the quarantine at Staten 
Island? Let us consider first the drug- 
chests of Medina and the Health Board of 
Rio Janeiro. San Francisco asks how 
many deaths from cholera last week in 
New York; New York asks how many 
deaths last week in Khiva. If modern 
travel spreads pestilence more swiftly over 
the earth, it also hurries the best science 
to afflicted places. Dr. Fauvel says that 
those cholera ravages | quoted from him 
are small, and prove the medical progress 
of the Egyptian government; Dr. Papil- 
lon awards the same praise to Turkish 
and Persian authorities, who have applied 
Western advice in checking the pest 
among pilgrims. In fine, this present 
year, the regular Mecea pilgrimage. 
thanks to the labors of a joint commissior 

of French, English, and Ottoman doctors 

has heen made without a single case of 
! among the 150,000 visitors to the 


ler 
enoier 





sacred city ! 

To-day’s telegram from Shanghai (the 
morning’s gossip in Asia is repeater 
promptly in Wall street) says that the 
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young Emperor will admit the foreign 
ministers without the performance of 
kotow. One such concession from the 
Brother and Cousin of the Sun and Moon, 
one question, like that of the Japanese 
ambassador, whether English could be 
made the language of Japan, is a volume 
in a line. Kven we English-speaking 
people are unsettled in our magnificent 
self-conceit by intercourse with foreign- 
ers. ‘** IT wonder not at the French for 
their dishes of frogs, snails, and toad- 
stuols,’’ said, long ago, the great-minded 
Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, ** nor do 
1 behold with prejudice the French, Ital- 
ian, Spaniard, and Dutch; bat where I 
find their actions in balance with my 
cuuntrymen’s, | honor, love, and embrace 
All places, 
all airs make unto me one country—I 
am in England everywhere, and under 
any meridian.”’ 
Where the old worthy, on his travels, 


them in some degree. 


Sublime condescension ! 


finds the actions of foreigners ‘* in balance 
with ’’ Englishmen’s, he will! love, honor, 
and embrace them ‘*in some degree.”’ 
Only where these actions differ from Eng- 
lish actions, does he condemn them. One 
of Sir Thomas’s editors, however, tasted 
in Burgundy a dish of frogs, but his 
** loathing, generated by fancy, was not 
to be restrained. The same effect was 
produced on a friend or two, who hap- 
pened to be present, and on several of my 
children.”’ And yet this brother islander 
also, who could not eat reptiles, could 
nobly stomach Frenchmen! ‘I am as 
much attached to foreigners, when de- 
serving,’’ he cries, ‘as to my own coun- 
trymen.”’ And both these men were 
Britons! What natures, then, cannot 


travel soften and expand ? 


MR. SEWARD AND AMERICAN STATES- 
MANSILIP. 

Ir- any debt of courtesy and filial grati- 
tude toward the eulogist of John Quincy 
Adams still existed, it was paid a thou- 
sand times over the other day at Auburn. 
Mr. C. F. Adams may be called the first 
discoverer of the full-orbed greatness of 
Secretary Seward; which discovery he 
then set forth with such clearness, force, 
and splendor as to make everybody else a 
sharer in it. He has matched his hero 
with Pericles, greatest of Athenian states- 
men, save that the sphere of Mr. Seward’s 
action ** was one by the side of which that 
of the other dwindles into nothing.” He 
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has lauded him as an honest man, ** who 
never bought or sold a vote ora place, and 
who never permitted his public action tu 
be contaminated in the atmosphere of cor- 
poration influence.’’? Mr. Adams did not— 
perhaps with taste and grace could not— 
go on to say that nevertheless the states- 
man was generally encompassed by gangs 
of hack politicians, whom he good-natur- 
edly helped to ** spoils ’’ that he disdained 
to scramble for. Exalted praise it ix, and 
a mark of eccentricity even, that Mr. Sew- 
ard, living in a yenal age, kept himself 
clear from bribery and corporate blandish- 
ments; but he wasoften beset by a swarm 
of wire-pullers, whose vulgar greed was in 
staring contrast with his own lofty ambi- 
tion. If he rivalled Pericles in statecralft, 
so, too, as with Pericles, it was most fea- 
sible to attack him through the rapacity 
of his following, since no breach could be 
found in his own impregnable rectitude. 
Doubtless his intimacy with the inferior 
arts and artisans of politics need nowise 
lower him from that exalted plane of 
statesmanship on which the panegyric of 
Mr. Adams places him; indeed, it was a 
token of his practical skill that he could 
work very beneficent results with partisan 
machinery designed for partisan purposes ; 
yet his surroundings bred some ground- 
less anxiety or distrust in the Chicago 
Presidential Convention of 1860, and help- 
ed to rob him of a prize he well deserved. 

In politics one must put up with dirty 
tongs, and not be too dainty to work with 
the tools at hand, though a trifle smirched. 
A man very fastidious regarding public 
honesty, and very scrupulous regarding 
conscientious work, will find some draw- 
backs in American politics, save of the 
highest class, because the qualities he most 
relies on are not those that people chiefly 
fancy. Joviality, or geniality, which has 
no more to do witha statesman’s duties 
than the ability or inability of a race- 
horse to dance a circus jig has to do with 
his winning races, is popularly considered, 
I believe, to be the most desirable quality 
in a politician, and the lack of it exposes 
him to odium. To be sociable covers a 
multitude of sins; and a degree of ge- 
niality sufficient to satisfy the people re- 
quires a conscience not over qualmish. A 
statesman, though upright as Washington 
and able as Pericles, cannot get on now- 
adays unless he feeds the lambs; and 
sometimes the lambs could not be hun- 


grier were they wolves in sheep's wool. 
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When a man of character has a scurvy 
host of henchmen around him, it is not 
only because he keenly enjoys the dis- 
tribution of patronage and the good-na- 
tured raising of others to honor and profit, 
but also because he dislikes the petty de- 
tails of party politics, and is willing that 
those who manage them shall be well 
paid. Besides, the herd of nobodies, so 
adroit and deep in Mr. Secretary’s ante- 
chamber, so respectful in his presence, 
were not insincere or utterly selfish in 
their homage ; their respect and devotion 
could not well be other than genuine. 
Still, men of this stamp are not those who 
violently crusade against official corrup- 
tion, or from whose presence the partisan 
intriguerS, the pickers and stealers of 
politics, start in trepidation, like thieves 
at the approach of a constable. Possibly 
it was a token of his executive turn of 
mind, his accurate estimate of human na- 
ture, that he required in retainers and 
fellow-workers no such nice sense of honor 
nor an honesty so rigid as were native in 
himself. If so, then there is plainly con- 
ceivable, in one respect, an upward step 
even from the ‘* first rank of the highest 
class of philosopher-statesmen ** to the 
grade of simple citizen—a step allowing 
a man to free himself not only from per- 
sonal taint of venality, but from any part 
or lot in it, and from any countenance of 
it, and from all league or intercourse with 
those that traffic in public interests for 
private ends. 

That ‘* to the victor belong the spoils ”’ 
is, | admit, the first maxim of the Ameri- 
can politician, and the foundation stone 
of our government. Even the greatest 
men think it generous to fling the cap- 
tured public offices among their hungry, 
expectant followers, as the hunter flings 
odd joints and scraps to his faithful hounds 
when the game is down and slaughtered. 
This, to be sure, is not exactly the marrow 
of the ** civil service reform ’’ idea; but 
statesmen of Mr. Seward’s type could 
hardly sympathize with the competitive 
examination theory, or with any other 
which would destroy the zest of victory in 
a party contest. Let us frankly confess, 
too, that an exceptionally skilful states- 
man like Mr. Seward might well prefer 
to trust to the dispensing of patronage by 
the use of his own good judgment than to 
grinding it out through the mechanism 
of examination papers ; and how admira- 
bly he revised the diplomatic service when 
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he became Secretary of State, raising the 
standard of appointment, and revivifying 
the demoralized organization all over the 
world with his own spirit of intelligent, 
energetic, confident loyalty, let the elo- 
quent words of Mr. Adams testify. 

it isa striking mark that Mr. Seward 
has left on American history. Prone to 
sensational strokes like the buying of 
Alaska, fond of show, and possessing a 
kind of theatric streak not uncommon to 
great prime ministers, he yet had exceed- 
ing stability of mind, clear insight into 
current events, much knowledge of men, 
unequalled calmness whether in prosper- 
ous or adverse affairs, an instinct and pas- 
sion for taking broad, far-reaching views, 
an extraordinary fertility of suggestion 
and expression, and a vast capacity for 
work. 
pluck enough to sacrifice popularity to 


Loving approbation, he yet had 


principle, as his magnificent and noble- 
spirited professional defence of the negro 
Freeman early showed. 
courage he joined taét, equipoise, and a 


To unflinching 


courtesy so consummate as to retain the 
friendship of slaveholders while dealing 
death-blows to slavery. Seward it was 
who said (March 11, 1850), ‘‘ there is a 
higher law than the Constitution ;”’ 
who said (October 25, 1858) of the anti- 
slavery dispute, ‘‘it is an irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring 
forces.”’ He broke or helped to break up 
a great party, and founded or helped to 
found a larger upon its ruins. On the 
eve of the civil war and throughout its 
trying day, he betrayed neither the com- 
mon faults of indecision, vacillation, want 
of backBone, nor the rarer one of mulish 
obstinacy. His verbose and almost comi- 
eally voluminous despatches at least gave 
out no doubtful ring. Of stout heart and 
inspiring faith, more habitually hopeful 
than Disraeli himself, even preposterous- 
ly optimistic, much given to ‘* ninety- 
day ’’ prophecies of success which it puz- 
zles one whether to rate as sincere or as 
concocted for effect, delighting to dilate 
upon the ** beautiful weather’ or fine 
state of the crops at Auburn in the erisis- 
hours of the nation’s life, yet was he none 
the less wary, circumspect, and sensitive 
to danger than the gloomiest croaker. It 
was with an incomparably skilful hand 
that he piloted the State through the per- 
ilous Mason-Slidell breakers, then so lighte 
ly regarded by an excited nation, and now 
fit to make one shudder as he looks back 
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upon them. ‘* We give the critters back, 
John, cos Abram thought ‘t’was right,” 
says Lowell, through his dialectic mask— 
and Seward stood at ‘* Abram’'s”’ elbow, 
framed the logic, and penned the despatch. 
With whatever profuse palaver, he ma- 
neeuvred the French out of Mexico. With 
never so much demagoguery, he nursed 
our Alabama wrath and kept it warm ; 
and still, his State papers on that most fa- 
mous of his diplomatie labors will, in 
view of the settlement, be known here- 
after more for volume than for value; for 
he years and in arguing 
** England’s — hasty the 


South as a belligerent,’’ as being a lead- 


spent reams 


recognition of 


ing element in the claims, though a civil 
case sounding in damages could hardly be 
settled on that and whereas the 
offence against us was that a British dock- 


score ; 


yard had been suffered to become the base 
of a hostile expedition against the United 
States, Mr. Seward imported into his plea 
the general bad and disreputable conduct 
of Great Britain in 1861 regarding the 
Southern Confederacy—a good ground of 
war, but irrelevant to that suit for dama- 
ges. Besides, among Mr. Seward’s pro- 
lific arguments, passages can, [ think, be 
found, in which hasty words seem to con- 
vey an acknowledgment of the war-mak- 
ing powers of individual States—of course, 
mere slips of the pen, but slips in the 
wrong direction, during that superfluous 
general arraignment of England with 
which Mr. Seward so pleased us all. 

In the puzzling and deceptive varieties 
of human character, baffling any caleula- 
tions upon political conduct, the most fa- 
miliar observation is also one of fhe most 
frequently verified, namely, that men, 
however radical in youth, commonly grow 
conservative with age; and when a Phil- 
lips or a Stevens defies the rule, he simply 
furnishes another chance exception to it. 
This Mr. Seward’s 
illustrates ; though, it is true, he had al- 


conservatisin career 
ways shown audacity when others were 
timid, prudence when they became head- 
long. But his retention of office through 
President Jolnson’s term requires addi- 
tional explanation. To say that Mr. Sew- 
ard loved power for its own sake, and 
found no musie sweeter than the tinkle of 
his ‘* little bell,’’ 
what has often been true of the greatest 


is only to say of him 


men; but he must have loved power bet- 
ter than was well for conscientious work 


DRIFT- 
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and fér his fame, to cling to 1 anaer a 
man so hupeiessly at variance with his 
ideas and methods as Mr. Johnson. Mr. 
animity in 





Adams has praised his magn 
canvassing for Lineoln, and again in for- 
mally refusing to contest against Lincoln 
But Mr. Seward 


dispensed favors alike to those placed 


the nomination of 1864. 
above and to those below him; unable to 
be Louis, he could enjoy being Richelieu— 
if not king, then Warwick or king-maker. 
If, as Mr. Adams declares, his objeet in 
serving Mr. Johnson was to carry out the 
Lincoln reconstruction plan, his service 
bore no fruit but Dead Sea applés. Per- 
haps we may surmise that his interest had 
already passed largely to the international 
from the internal affairs of State—in which 
latter the Premier seems at length to have 
left the President, as an expert, to entan- 
gle himself with a belligerent Congress, 
pretty much after his own curious fancy, 
From local affairs to national Mr. Seward 
graduated early, and in later years bent 
strongly to international affairs. There 
was always a special relish or unction in 
his diplomatic relations with Prince Kung 
and other antipodal statesmen—with the 
King of the Fijis and other out-of-the-way 
potentates; and on quitting office he at 
once took a tour of the globe. But Con- 
gress wreaked its dislike of the President's 
home policy upon the Premier's foreign 
policy. Thus, in every way, this Johnson 
service proved the anticlimax of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s career, adding length of years to his 
secretaryship, but drawing on the accu- 
mulated capital of his fame; and this it 
was, rather than a base public ingrati- 
tude, which allowed him to withdraw from 
office, as Mr. Adams with fewer 
honors than if he had been the most in- 


says, 


significant of presidents. 

However, to the rebuffs of Fortune Mr. 
Seward was well used. He owed nothing 
to that goddess, whose presence in his ca- 
reer was always signalized by her snatch- 
ing away some well-earned cup he was 
about to quaff. Sometimes sick or sore- 
ly afflicted when he most needed to be 
well, struck down by an assiissin at a criti- 
cal hour in his history, the very victories of 
his early life rising up like ghosts to ruin 
his later plans of triumph—certainly he had 
often need to wrap himself in his virtute, 
against a hostile fortune; but at least the 
fame he won was earned and his own. 

Puivip QuILIBET. 
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DEATH OF BARON LIEBIG. 

Anp at last the name of Liebig is en- 
rolled among the illustrious dead. We 
can hardly speak of this event as a loss to 
the scientific world, for the great chemist 
had reached ‘his full seventy years, and 
from failing health had long passed the 
period of fertile, original work. Yet the 
death of, Liebig will be a painful event to 
many who were warmly attached to him, 
and especially to multitudes of students in 
different countries who have been wont to 
look up to him as their scientific father. 
In this country the feeling will probably 
be more general than in any other, for the 
name of Liebig during the last thirty 
years has been a household word among 
the more intelligent agricultural classes 
throughout all the States. Faraday was 
great among men of science, yet but little 
known by the people. The name of Hum- 
boldt was widely familiar to the reading 
world, yet rather from his overshadowing 
reputation as a inan of vast acquirements 
than from a general familiarity with his 
books. But the writings of Liebig had 
been read, pondered, and discussed in half 
the farm-houses of the land. Innumera- 
ble editions of his works, in cheap and 
popular form, have been sown broadeast 
through the agricultural community, and 
the first we ever saw was u complete edition 
of his ** Agricultural Chemistry,’ printed 
in full ina mammoth newspaper. Liebig 
was not only eminent as a man of science 
in the strict sense—that is, as a rigorous 
and painstaking investigator—but he was 
great also from the boldness and original- 
ity of his thought. Granting that he pro- 
pounded many theories that time has re- 
jected or but partially approved, he yet 
did the highest service to his age by rous- 
ing inquiry and riveting universal atten- 
tion by his striking and impressive state- 
ments. He was not a mere experimenter, 
but was also a broad and forcible think- 
er; he was not merely a chemist, but a 
man of philosophic grasp, who to 'k in the 
largest questions of human interest. His 
horizen was very far from being limited to 
the relations of scientific 

Policy and the prosper- 


his laboratory ; 


progress to Sta 


ity of communities were constantly con- 
templated, and are developed in his most 
popular and widely circulated books. Al- 
though rising to greatness under the Eu- 
ropean system, and ennobled by one of its 
monarchs, he entertained the most liberal 
and enlarged political views, and was long 
and strongly attracted to the United 
States. He had a very strong desire to 
come to this country, and it is said that he 
at one time even meditated making the 
Western world his home, under the idea 
by which Agassiz was animated, that it 
opened the largest field for the scientific 
service of humanity. 


THE SIBERIAN MAMMOTH 


Tuoveu travellers in Siberia had again 
and again mentioned the frequent discov- 
ery of the remains of the mammoth in tliat 
country, it was not until the beginning of 
the present century that the subject was 
scientifically investigated and the fact es- 
tablished beyond a doubt. In the last 
year of the eighteenth century a Tungu- 
sian chief, Ossip Shomachow by name, 
visiting the island or peninsula of Tarnot, 
at the delta of the Lena, in lat. 72 deg. 
N., observed some strange object protrud- 
ing from the precipitous side of the coast, 
but could not make out what it was. 
Again he visited the spot the following 
year, and then, too, though the object 
stood oyt more prominently than before, 
he was unable to ascertain its nature. In 
1801 he saw it was a mammoth or ele- 
phant, for now one entire side of the ani- 
mal was exposed, and a tusk visible. The 
superstitious fears of his family prevented 
him from visiting the spot again till three 
years later. He then found that the car- 
cass had fallen from its position in the 
face of the icy cliff, and lay upon a bank 
of sand. He sawed off the tusks, and suld 
them for fifty roubles. 

Two years later a distinguished bota- 
nist, Adams, found what remained of the 
animal, it having in the mean time been 
preyed upon by dogs and wolves. Little 
more than the skeleton was left, and in- 
deed not the whole of this, for an entire 


fore leg was missing. The skin of the 
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head was dry, and one ear still bore a tuft 
of hair. The pupil of the left eye could 
still be seen. The trunk and greater part 
of the tail were gone, but the skin of the 
side on which the body lay was still pre- 
served, and was covered with a thick coat 
of long hair. Adams carried off an im- 
mense piece of this hide, which proved a 
heavy load fur ten men. He also gathered 
up about thirty pounds of hair, some of it 
over two feet in length. The skeleton, 
hide, and hair were brought to St. Peters- 
burg, and furm the principal treasure of 
the Zodlogical Museam in that city. The 
tusks which now adorn the skeleton be- 
longed to another individual of the same 
species. Later investigations of the coast 
between the Lena and the Kolyma have 
led to the discovery of thousands of mam- 
moths, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes, buried 
in the ice or in the frozen soil. 


NEGLECTED AMERICAN TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Dr. Hooker having expressed his sur- 
prise at the neglect with which American 
arboriculturists treat the many beautiful 
trees and shrubs of America, the editor of 
the ‘* Gardeners’ Monthly ”’ writes, in ex- 


_ planation, that nurserymen in this coun- 


try are mostly very ignorant of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Meehan asserts that there are 
not in the whole United States ‘‘ a score 
of nursery firms which could take in hand 
a general assortment of plants, as an Eu- 
ropean nursery would, and go through 
with their successful propagation.”’ But 
another hindrance to the development of 
this branch of the nursery business here 
is the high price of skilled labof, such as 
would be required for collecting and man- 
aging stock of this kind. Then the mode 
of communication between the nursery 
and the public is faulty. The bulk of 
the business is done by agents, who go 
through the country, carrying with them 
a few specimens—and these are trees in 
most demand, 7. e., common kinds. The 
agent will not cumber himself with a va- 
riety, if a few kinds will sell just as read- 
ily. The public are content to learn of 
the agent, at second hand, what the nur- 
series contain, rather than go and see for 
themselves. 
NEW DISCOVERY OF PREUISTORIC RE- 
MAINS. 
ANoTHER prehistoric station has recent- 
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ly been discovered at Capo Rosso, between 
Nice and Monaco, and consequently no 
great distance from the important find of 
last year at Mentone. The discovery was 
made by M. E. Kiviere, in a sort of shelter 
furmed by the overhanging rock. In this 
place the uppermost layer of soil consists 
of vegetable detritus, containing a few 
broken flints and some fragments of bones. 
Beneath this layer are found clear traces 
of the former presence of human beings, 
in the shape of coals, ashes, bones, teeth, 
shells, flints, ete. With rare exceptions, 
all the bones in this second stratum, which 
is ab ut four feet thick, rive evidence of 
having undergone the action of fire. The 
animals whose remains are found belong 
tu twenty-one species, eight being mam- 
mals, and the remainder mollusks. The 
flints are very numerous, some being mere 
flakes, and others dressed into shapes sim- 
A few 


pieces of bone that looked as if they had 


ilar to those found at Mentone. 


been roughly dressed, and two bone pins, 
were likewise met with in this layer 
of earth. Just beneath this stratum oe- 
curs another of calcined earth, without 
bones or flints, and about six inches thick. 
Below this is a layer thirty-five inches 
thick, without any trace of ashes, but 
containing some flints, together with a 
Final- 
ly, ata depth of about fourteen feet below 


few bones and shells of mollusks. 


the first stratum, is a layer with the re- 
mains of fires, and containing also bones, 
shells, and flints. Among the bones of 
the second layer none were found belong- 
ing to carnivorous animals; but in this 
lowermost stratum bones of the bear and 
hyena were discovered. It also contained 
rudely fashioned flints and three bone 
pins, two of them having their points un- 
impaired. There were no remains of the 
human skeleton. 


THE VOICE OF FISHES, 

UNbER this head we gave in the Febru- 
ary ‘‘ Galaxy’ a short account of the 
studies of Dr. Dufosse on the sounds 
made hy fishes, in which the carp, the 
gurnard, the roach, and the sea-horse 
were mentioned as examples of fish which 
possess this characteristic. Dr. William 
Davidson of Madison, Indiana, writes that 
the fishes of the herring family also pos- 
sess the power of uttering distinct sounds, 
and are therefore entitled to mention. He 
says: ‘* When shaken from the net, in 
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which they are caught by the gills, a 
sound is elicited similar to the squeaking 
of a mouse, and which might be interpret- 
ed as one of sorrow and disappointment 
commingled with pain. But I 
clined to think it is ‘ voice and nothing 
more.’ 


am in- 
The Clupea harengus is very short- 
lived—more so than any fish L have ever 
known—but, while life lasts, very viva- 
cious, jumping and casting itself about in 
all directions. The sounds must, I think, 
come under the class irregular, as the 
swimming bladder is connected with the 
cesophagus ; and even if it were not, it is 
such an attenuated structure as would ren- 
der it incapable of producing a sound of 
even a lower tone than is produced by the 
herring. The 
tion of the lid upon the gill in expelling 
the air. 
so extremely fine and tender as not to pos- 


sess the power of producing such a sound, 


cause seems to be the ac- 


The lips also of the herring are 


and the articulations of the fish are all of 
such a nature as_ to preclude the supposi- 


tion that they could be the cause of it. 


SPORADIC 
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METEORS. 
A FOREIGN Observer reports the recent 
appearance of several of these bodies of 
unusual size, one of which he describes as 
exhibiting a blue dise of globular form and 
exceedingly brilliant. They are, it ap- 
pears, entirely different in many respects 
from the meteors which come in showers, 
being much more luminous, devoid of 
trains, and usually traverse their respective 
paths with a slow and stately motion. 
They do not disappear with an explosion, 
but gradually fade out, as if the combus- 
tible matter of which they were composed 
had been all consumed. 


MEN SUBJECT TO THE FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE, 

A member of the French Academy of 
Medicine, Pr. Clere, has witnessed two 
cases in which the foot-and-mouth disease 
was transmitted from cattle to human be- 
ings. The foot-and-mouth disease is in 
fact a complication cf two diseased condi- 
tions, both called, in popular language, 
thrush. 
flammation and ulceration of the sensitive 
surfaces within the frog, attended with a 
fetid discharge. 


Thrush, in the horse, is an in- 


In human beings thrush 
is essentially an infantile disease, though 
Its characteris- 
of 


it may occur at any age. 


tic symptom is the presence small 
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roundish white specks or patches on the 
membrane lining the mouth and throat, 
on. the tongue, angles of the lips, ete. 
Both sets of symptoms, occurring together 
in cattle, constitute the foot-and-mouth 
disease. That this malady is transmissi- 
ble to the human subject, was first an- 
nounced in the ‘* Bulletin’’ of the Vau- 
Medical Society in 1867, and now 
the matter is placed beyond all doubt by 
the observations of Dr. Clere. 


2s 
Qols 


rhe last 
joints of the fingers and toes become swol- 
len, and a fetid pus exudes from the mar- 
gins of the nails. 
THE HORSE OF THE ATERNARY 
PERIOD 
M. Sanson, of the French 
of the opinion that the remains of animals 


Ql 
\cademy, is 


belonging to the horse family, or Eyuide, 
which are found in the quaternary depos- 
its of Europe, are not sufficient to deter- 


mine whether the animals in life were 


horses or asses. He holds that the class 
cannot be decided by the characters either 
of the teeth, or of the bones of the limbs. 
The only remains thus far found are 
teeth, fragments of jaws, and of a few 
other bones; but never yet has there been 
an orbital 


bone, which 


discovered apopbysis of the 
frontal 


distinction between the horse and the ass. 


marks the capital 
In the ass this orbital apophysis, or prom- 
inence of the bone of the forehead, is very 
considerably greater than in the horse, 
and is deeply wrinkled on its outer sur- 


In 


the latter, also, instead of forming the are 


face, while in the horse it is smooth. 
of a circle, it assumes the shape of a wide 
V. 


is far wider in the ass than in its conge- 


It is'true, the exterior auditory canal 


ner, but in this respect the two extremes 
are connected by a series wherein the two 
genera appruach one another. 


COLD AND THE CURCULIO. 

A writer in the ‘*‘ Gardeners’ Month- 
ly ’’ states that after severe winters, dur- 
ing which the ground was unprotected by 
snow, and therefore frozen deeply, he has 
observed that the plum crop of the sue- 
ceeding season was unusually good, the 
fruit being fair and abundant. He 
counts for this by the theory that the pupae 
of the eurculio are frozen in the ground 


aec- 


beyond the possibility of resuscitation, and 
that the trees, which usually blossom full 
and set well, are thus freed from the at- 
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tack of this most destructive insect. In 
accordance with this explanation he re- 
commends that on the approach of cold 
weather the ground under and about the 
fruit trees be cleared from snow, so that 
the frost will penetrate deeply into the 
soil. As the trees do not appear to suffer 
when the ground about their roots is nat- 
urally exposed, it is believed that no harm 
would follow this practice. 

The editor appends a few remarks to, the 
effect that before this view can be accept- 
ed two questions remain to be settled. 
First, does the curculio hibernate in the 
ground, and in what state or condition? 
and second, will cold destroy hibernating 
insects in any of their forms? 
PROPERTIES OF CUNDU- 

RANGO. 

Tuovcn the medical profession 
unanimously their verdict 
against cundurango as a specific for the 
eure of cancer, the drug is not therefore to 
be expelled from the materia medica. Dr. 
E. Andrews, of Chicago, communicates to 
the ** Medical Examiner”’ the result of 
his observations upon this drug in the 
treatment of ulcers, and his conclusion is 
that it favors granulation. Thgs effect, he 
says, becomes manifest within a few days 
after the use of the remedy, and the con- 
traction and cicatrization of the ulcer fol- 
The results of its use in in- 


VALUABLE 


have 


rendered 


low rapidly. 
dolent ulcers, following after the suppt- 
ration of buboes, were not so marked, but 
yet always favorable. From all this Pro- 
fessor Andrews concludes that eunduran- 
go may be of service not only in external 
uleers but also in chronic abscesses, in all 
ulcerative and pustular skin diseases, and 
in surgical cases, where it may promote 
the union of fractured bones. It gener- 
ally increases the appetite for food, di- 
minishes constipation, and often acts as a 
powerful tonic. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUADELOUPE 
TREE-FROG, 

For the following interesting observa- 
tions of M. A. Bavay, of Guadeloupe, as 
to the development of the tree frog (Hy- 
lades Martinicensis) of that colony we are 
indebted to the ‘‘ Revue Scientifique.” 
The island swarms with these little batra- 
chians, but the author was at a loss to 
know how the tadpoles could live ina re- 
gion that has neither ponds nor marshes, 
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and whose water-courses are torrents, to- 
day pouring down their waters with ex- 
treme violence, but on the morrow leay- 
ing their channels dry. In the course of 
his investigations, M. Bavay thought of 
examining certain ova of a species to him 
unknown, and which he found deposited 
under moist These were 
spherieal, about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, with a little hernia-like sphe- 
roidal expansion protruding through a 
pore in the outer covering. In the centre 


leav es. 


egys 


of the egg an embryo was to be seen, hav- 
ing four members anda tail. It moved 
about rapidly whenever the egg 
touched. 

The next day after making this dis- 
covery, the author found the embryo com- 
pleted, with a tail as long as the rest of 
its body—in short, a tadpole. Next the 
legs grew, and in the course of a few days 
forth 
from the eggs, having no vestige of tail, 


was 


little grayish-brown frogs came 
and commenced jumping about in the ves- 
sel which held them. 

The following are the points establish- 
ed by these researches of M. Bavay: 
1. The tree-frog of Guadeloupe begins its 
life in the egg with a slow rotary move- 
ment of the lineaments of the embryo. 
2. Theembryo, when it has assumed shape, 
keeps on in this rotary movement, with 
increased rapidity, but in a horizontal 
plane. 3. The gills are formed and dis- 
appear in the later. 
4. The tadpole, while in the egg, hasa tail 


and feet. 5. The tail is of service not so 


egg some _ time 


much for propulsion as for respiration ; 
and for this purpose it is full of vessels 
with 
mal quits the egg possessed of the shape 
it wears ever after. 
instance of adaptation of species to sur- 
rounding conditions, 


endless ramifications. 6. The ani- 


This is a striking 


DARWINISM AND MEDICINE. 

Dr. Josepn G. Ricnarpson, in a lecture 
before a medical class in the University of 
Pennsylvania, makes a fruitful applica- 
tion of the theory of development to the 
science of medicine. The survival of the 
fittest, or its correlative, extinction of the 
unfit, is a law which acts freely among 
wild animals and savage races of men, 
but is checked in civilized life by the art 
of medicine. Hence, while tribes of sav- 
ages and wild animals are continually 
weeded of weak and sickly members by 
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the action of natural law, and among 
them a mother that is unfitted for giving 
birth to healthy progeny either brings 
forth still-born young, or dies herself in 
the act of parturition ; in civilized society 
the physician and the surgeon give their 
aid, and so two lives are saved, but the 
race is deteriorated. 
cues out of the grasp of nature organ- 
isms that were destined to perish, but the 


Thus medicine res- 


consequence is that malformations are 
heredity, and thus the 
pains of labor are increased from genera- 


perpetuated by 


tion to generation. 

The Professor then suggests the ap- 
plication of this same law of heredity to 
the subject of transmitted or diathetic 
diseases. As race or family peculiarities 
descend from parent to child, so may 
microscopic peculiarities of formation. For 
example, congenital smallness of the arte- 
ries supplying blood to the feet may be the 
direct cause of senile gangrene, or a pre- 
disposition to consumption might be dis- 
covered in an abnormal distention of the 
It will not be out of 
place to state that the author is by no 
means an adherent of Darwinism in natu- 
ral science ; but for that very reason his 
testimony as to its value in the science 
with which he is best acquainted will 
have all the more weight. 


bronchial arteries. 


ANTIDOTE FOR COBRA POITSON, 

THe action of cobra virus has been 
made the subject of careful experiment by 
Dr. Fayrer of India, with a view to dis- 
cover some means of averting its effects 
Having introduced 
the poison into rabbits and fowls, and as- 
certained that those animals were fatally 
affected, he kept up the respiration by ar- 
tificial means, and so prolonged life for no 
This being the 
case, it may be possible fora patient to 


on the living body. 


less than eight hours. 


have the heart’s movement maintained so 
long that by the ordinary action of the 
system, aided by neutralizing remedies, 
the poison shall be eliminated. Dr. 
Fayrer lays great stress upon the neces- 
sity of keeping up the body’s warmth. 
As artificial respiration may have to be 
continued for as much as two days, it 
were well if we possessed some effective 
mechanical contrivance for this purpose. 
Cobra poison is supposed to produce 
asphyxia by paralyzing the muscles of 
the respiratory organs. 
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WIRE-CONCRETE IN FIRE-PROOF BUILD- 
ING 

A new method of house construction, in- 
tended to be absolutely fire-proof, has 
lately been devised in England, and in 
the few instances in which it has been tried 
has given very satisfactory results. The 
system is known as ** wire-concrete,’’ and 
consists of a sustaining metallic frame- 
work or skeleton upon which wires are 
strained, the whole being enclosed in the 
con¢reted materials forming the body of 
the structure. By this arrangement, not 
only are the walls and floors of a build- 
ing run up in concrete, but the doors, 
shelves, and other fittings are formed of 
W ood and other com- 
entirely 
In order to obtain the 


the same material. 
bustible materials are thus 
dispensed with. 
utmost amount of cohesion throughout 
the mass, and to prevent cracking, espe- 
cially where employed in doors and thin 
partitions, a certain proportion of fibrous 
material is worked up in the concrete. A 
dwelling at Edmonton, built in this way, 
has on two occasions been subjected to 
the test of fire, without damage save from 
smoke either to the main walls or the fit- 
tings. Moreover, furniture was left in 
some of the rooms, and persons also re- 
mained in them, while a brisk conflagra- 
tion was going on in the lower apart- 
ments. The cost of building by this sys- 
tem is said to be considerably less than by 
the ordinary methods, and the durability 
is practically unlimited. Mr. Brannon, 
who has perfected the invention, regards 
it as equally applicable to houses, sea- 
walls, breakwaters, pier work, or indeed 
anything where either strength, durabil- 
ity, or resistance to fire is required. 


THE OCTOPUS OR DEVIL-FISH. 

Tue gap created by the death last winter 
of the octopus in the Brighton Aquarium, 
has recently been filled by a larger and in 
every way finer specimen, captured on the 
coast of Cornwall, and sent by rail by the 
way of London, arriving at its new quar- 
ters in excellent condition. Mr. Henry 
Lee, consulting naturalist of the Brighton 
Aquarium, writes as follows concerning 
these interesting animals: ‘* I have often 
been asked whether an octopus of the 
ordinary size can really be dangerous to 
bathers? Victor Hugo’s description of it 
in his ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ which 
brought it into fashion, and surrounded 
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it with ghastly horrors, is, of course, 
highly wrought and much exaggerated. 
But the holding power of its numerous 
suckers is enormous. It is almost impos- 
sible forcibly to detach it from its adhe- 
sion to a rock or the flat bottom of a tank 
without tearing apart its strong tough 
arins ; and if one happened to affix some 
of these to the leg of a swimmer while the 
others held firmly to a rock, I doubt if 
the man could disengage himself from it 
by mere strength before being exhausted. 
Fortunately, it can be made to relax its 
hold by grasping it tightly round the 
‘throat,’ if 1 may so call it, and the 
knowledge of this may be useful. To 
have the long, cold, clammy arms of an 
octopus writhing and twining about one’s 
wrist and hand, and fixing its hundreds 
of sucking cups all over them, gives a 
singularly unpleasant sensation ; the kind 
of feelings most persons would experience 
on grasping a handful of lively snakes. I 
find that the capability of suction does 
not cease with the death of the animal, 
which shows that the yacuum is mechani- 
cally produced.”’ 
COW-TREES, 

TneERE are several trees belonging to 
sundry natural orders, but all natives of 
tropical regions, which yield a white, 
bland, milky juice, and hence are called 
milk-trees. 
blance between the fluid yielded by these 
trees and animal milk is very close indeed, 


In many respects the resem- 


though in chemical constitution the two 
liquids differ widely. Thus the juice of 
the Brvusimum galactodendron, or cow- 
tree of Venezuela has a very agreeable 
taste, somewhat like that of sweet cream, 
with a slightly balsamic odor. 
exposed tou the atmosphere for some time 


On being 


the ** cream,’’ consisting of membranes 
of a ‘strongly animalized substance,” 
rises to the top. The milk flows most 
abundantly at sunrise from incisions in 
the trunk of the tree, and the natives may 
be seen hastening from all quarters at 
early morn to gather in bowls the agree- 
able beverage. It sours and becomes pu- 
trid on exposure to the atmosphere for a 
few days. It isa very nourishing article 
of food and perfectly wholesome, and dur- 
ing the season of most abundant flow the 
natives grow visibly fatter. The juice 
contains thirty per cent. of galactin. ‘The 
tree grows toa height of one hundred feet 
o4 
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or over, the stem for the first sixty or 
seventy feet being destitute of branches. 

The hya-hya, or cow-tree of British 
Guiana, which belongs to the same nat- 
ural order as the Penang I[ndia-rubber 
tree, gives also a very whwlesome milk, 
thicker than cow’s milk. The cow-tree 
of Ceylon, Gymnema lactiferum, yields a 
pleasant milk which is employed for do- 
mestic purposes. 

The massaranduba, or cow-tree of 
Para, yields a small quantity of juice as 
thick as cream, but too viscid to be a safe 
article of food. It has a pleasant flavor, 
however, and is used in tea and coffee. 
After exposure to the air for one or two 
days it coagulates, and is then much like 
gutta-percha in point of elasticity. The 
Clusia galactodendron, a native of Vene- 
zuelw, yields a milk which is not alone 
valuable for general domestic use, but 
also as a medicinal agent. It contains 
a resinous and an astringent principle, 
and is aromatic and tonic. It is used 
with very happy results in the treatment 
of dysentery. This milk has been kept in 
bottles fur many months without suffer- 
ing any apparent change. 


DELETERIOUS EFFECTS OF IMPURE 
COAL GAS. 

Tue following evidence concerning the 
injurious action of impure illuminating 
gas was recently given before a Parlia- 
mentary commission in England. A silk 
merchant testified that during the winter 
months, when a large amount of gas was 
burned, the more delicate colors of silk 
fabrics were destroyed. Metals also are 
injured, a thin film forming upon them 
which has to be daily removed, else the 
surface is corroded. A bootmaker exhib- 
ited some of his goods which had become 
perfectly rotten by the action, it was be- 
lieved, of the sulphuric acid yielded by 
the gas. Two inches of leather cut from 
a pair of boots was found on analysis to 
contain ten giains of oil of vitriol. The 
inquiry was confined to London gas, but 
it is not unlikely that the gas of other 
cities frequently contains impurities of 
like character. 


In numbers, the two sexes are very 
nearly equal in the United States: males 
19,493,565, females 19,064,806 ; but the 
distribution is not even. The greatest 
excess of males is found in Idaho (12,184 
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to 2,815 females), Montana (16,771 to 
3,824), Wyoming (7,219 to 1,899), and 
Nevada (32,379 to 10,112). Females are in 
excess in Alabama (504,560 to 482,470), 
District of Columbia (61,287 to 54,159), 
Georgia (600,856 to 572,126), Louisiana 
(336,345 to 328,743), Maine (290,600 to 
287,434), Maryland (355,246 to 342,236), 
Massachusetts (568,180 to 535,852), New 
Hampshire (147,698 to 140,991), New 
Jersey (363,663 to 353,485) , and New York 
(1,647,214 to 1,597,192). Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Tennessae, both Carvlinas, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
Mexico show a like excess of female pop- 
ulation. In Utah there are more males 
than feimales—28,994 to 27,090. 


A NATURAL deposit of Glauber’s salt 
(sulphate of soda) has been discoveged in 
the Caucasus. ‘The salt was struck ata 
depth of three feet below the surface, and 
was‘found remarkably pure, being chem- 
ically uncontaminated, and with only 
about eight per cent. of mechanical ad- 
mixture. The entire deposit is estimated 
to amount to fifteen and a haif million 
cubic feet. 


M. Boussincavtt of the French Acade- 
my, ina communication published in the 
‘*Comptes Rendus,”’ states that in the 
year 1865 he placed for some hours in a 
freezing mixture having a temperature 
of —4 deg. Fahr. some beef broth contain- 
ed in flagons. This broth possesses to-day 
all the qualities it possessed when first 
treated with the freezing mixture. Sim- 
ilar results were obtained in the case of 
the juice of sugar-cane. 


Tue piles of a San Francisco wharf are 
cased in wood filled in with gravel, asa 
a protection against the feredo. This 
wharf is good and firm, while other 
wharfs, built two years later, have be- 
come weak and dilapidated. 


Titi recently, according to a corres- 
pondent of the ** London Times,”’ nothing 
like true coal has ever been found in Italy, 
the nearest approach to it being deposits 
of lignite, which oceur in many places. 
Lately, however, coal of admirable qual- 
ity was discovered at a place called Sasso- 
forte, near Grosseto in Tuscany. It oc- 
curs in a bed twenty-five feet thick which 
crops out at the surface, and is now being 
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worked. It has been used on one of the 
locomotives of a neighboring railroad, and 
found fully equal to English steam coal. 


An indelible ink for marking linen is 
made from the anacardium nut, after the 
following process: The pulverized nut is 
treated with benzoline in a closed glass 
vessel for some time, and the fluid then 
exposed to the air for evaporation. The 
thickest fluid which remains is to be used 
as ink. It is at first a dirty brown, but 
afterward becomes deep black. Moisten- 
ing the linen with liquid ammonia will 
bring out the black color instantane- 
ously. 


Tue city of Lyons is about to found an 
institution for the advancement of expe- 
rimental science onthe most liberal scale. 
The committee of scientists appointed to 
draw up the plan of the institution have 
submitted that portion of their report 
which refers to biological science. If the 
city government adopts their reeommenda- 
tions, Lyons will possess the most com- 
plete popular school of science in the 
world. 


Tue popuiation of Australia has in- 
creased 150,000 during the last decade, 
which is at the rate of 43 percent. But 
12 per cent. of this is due to immigration, 
the remaining thirty-one being due to 
the excess of births over deaths. 


Tue great mortality among Europeans 
residing in India is due, according to Dr. 
Fayrer, not so much to defects of climate 
as tu bad sanitary conditions, which al- 
ways develop more rapidly and reach a 
greater intensity in hot countries than in 
temperate climes, and therefore require 
extra care for their avoidance or suppres- 
sion. The European child, he says, un- 
der proper hygienic conditions, and care- 
ful physical training, may live and thrive 
in the plains of Bengal almost as well as 
in its native country. Children thus 
cared for have a vigorous healthy appear- 
ance, and are remarkably free from the 
common diseases of the locality. 


A peposiT of coal, four miles in length 
and from 400 to 450 feet wide, has lately 
been discovered and is now being worked 
in the district of Bagdad, in Turkey in 
Asia. 
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** Lars: A Pastorat or Norway.’ 
Bayard Taylor. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1873. 

Strephon’s insipid philanderings went 
long ago out of date, and no one reads ex- 
cept to laugh at them those bleating ec- 
logues ‘‘ with the pen of rustic lovers 
writ,’’ sprinkled with buttereups and 
decked with crook and shepherdess, that 
pleased our grandfathers’ tastes. Burns 
brought a manlier tone into rural poetry, 
and showed us real hearts under hinds’ 
frocks, with just enough of the scent of 
heather and the sough of breeze about 
them to keep them in harmony with na- 
ture out-of-doors. Then the larger and 
more graceful idyl dropped all but a hint 
of the pastoral conveyed in its name, and 
drew free pictures of incident and passion 
with the merest sketch of landscape for a 
background. 

Mr. Taylor’s poem justifies its seconda- 
ry title by its minute, vivid descriptions 
of scenery, sharp and clear, under the 
cold northern air, or mellow in the “* land 
full of sun and bvuntiful in streams.”’ 
And it is so fara pastoral that it follows 
the lives and ways of rustics to whom a 
farm or a fishing hamlet was the world, 
and the spelling-book a task. But it is 
It is a tale of two 
continents ; in one of them a tragedy and 
in the other a gospel. The relic of savage 
ancient customs in Norseland supplies a 


much more than this. 


motive for passion deepening into crime. 
But horror at the guilt is tempered into 
pity for the guilty, by the intimation of 
Berserker fury breaking out in the blood 
inherited from a ferocious pagan ancestry. 
Lars, too, is not a willing manslayer. 
Rivalry and pride, and the law of custom, 
force the quarrel upon him, and its end, 
deadly to his enemy, also destroys his own 
hope and the love-dream that had been all 
to his simple and solitary life. So that 
sympathy goes with the exile as he quits 
his native land, impelled by a vague mem- 
ory of his forefathers’ emigration, that 
takes the place of will, and seeming in 
this, too, to be the sport of circumstances 
and the thrall of tradition. The dark 


struggle that comes before the softer at- 
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mosphere of his changed home can bring 
peace and a new life to his spirit, gives 
room for powerful contrasts between the 
rugged old faith, half instinct and half 
superstition, and the benignant reasona- 
bleness of modern religious ideas. The 
individual conversion shadows the pas- 
sage for the race from the old system to 
the new. It is a woman, strong in youth 
and wilfulness, that leads Lars into crime 
and atones for her involuntary share in it 
by suffering. It is a woman, too, that re- 
deems him, more mature and gentle, but 
with womanhood’s power to subjugate the 
devil in his heart by her cheering and 
soothing ways. Yet another reflection of 
his old life rises, in the presence of a rival, 
Abner Cloud. This wiry-voiced, calculat- 
ing hypocrite, a symbol of the possible 
perversion of humanity under a more ge- 
nial faith, almost makes us prefer the 
frank ferocity bred by old superstition. 
But Lars learns that the peace of the 
Friends may prove the subsidence of a 
nobler and stormier manhood than this 
when, upon the confession of his fault in 
the assembly, some grasp his hand 
‘* whose brows were tombstones over pus- 
sions slain.”’ 

The story would be but half told if it 
ended here, with Lars Thorstensen, the 
dark-eyed hunter of the Norway fells, 
Brita’s lover and Per’s slayer, transform- 
ed into farmer Thurston, the husband 
of Ruth, the quiet Delaware Quaker. 
Among his changed surroundings the man 
remains the same in essentials. His 
home instincts will not be eradicated, his 
stern honesty cannot so break with all his 
old life, and his remorse must seem unreal 
so long as it is not tested and completed 
by the offer of reparation. So much of 
his heart is still in his fatherland that he 
longs to uproot her barbarous customs, 
yielding so far to them and to his notion 
of duty as to offer himself in expiation for 
the wrong they made him do. Ruth, un- 
derstanding, yields, and he returns with 
her to Norway, and awaits the challenge 
of his viectim’s brother. Lars puts his life 
in his hands, refusing to defend himself 
when they are belted together for mortal 
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strife; and the avenger, conquered by jus- 
tice and love, looses the bands, while hid- 
ing his face in shame for his forgiving 
Yet the breach of custum, that 
is hard even for him under such overpower- 


weakness. 


ing influences, seems to others in the land 
an insult to tradition and dangerous to 
law. No miracle of reform follows Lars’s 
sacrifice. His unsprinkled blood bears 
Witness only as a warning, and bis preach- 
ing of peaceful doctrine among his rude 
kindred stirs up a tumult before which 
he and Ruth depart, taking the reconciled 
Brita with them, to end their days among 
the milder people of Arendal. 

It may be easily seen from this outline 
how far the poem rises above a simple nar- 
rative. 
truth, sprmging most naturally from the 


It is full of suggestions of general 


situations of the speakers, of whom almost 
every one is the type of a class. The spe- 
cial instance leads constantly and easily to 
some large view of human nature, or some 
high point of morals. It is as impossible 
tv illustrate this by citations as it is fully 
to show in the same way the rare con- 
structive skill linking all the parts of the 
poem together. In respect to artistic en- 
semble, the work is a very great advance 
upon anything Mr. Taylor has yet writ- 
ten, and its smooth versification displays 
at its best his acknowledged power over 
the resources of rhythm. Because of this 
c ympleteness, the effect of the poem as a 
whole can only be gained by reading it, 
for each of its characters is as fitly con- 
ceived and as logically developed as we 
have endeavored to show that of Lars to 
be ; and each of those that appear promi- 
nently in the earlier stage of his life, is 
carefully balanced or contrasted with an- 
other occupying like relations in its later 
But a passage or two may indi- 
cate the beauty of the verse describing 
Norway scenery : 


course, 


3ut they slid off npon a wind that filled 

The sail, yet scarcely heeled the boat a-lee ; 

They seemed to rest above a hanging sky 

*T wixt shores that went and shores that slowly 
came 

In silence, and the larger shadows fell 

From heaven-high walls, a darker clearness in 

The air above, the firmament below, 

Crossed by the sparkling creases of the sea. 


That chasm of dread 
Where, under Gousta’s base, the Rinkan falls 
In winnowing blossoms, tendrilled vines of 
foam, 
And bursting rockets of the starry spray. 
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‘* PaRADISE IN THE Paciric.”’ By Wil- 
liam R. Bliss. Sheldon & Cv., New 
York. 

This is one of the most amusing books 
of travel that we have seen for some time. 
Whether the, author intended it or not, 
he has given the reader an impression of 
the contrast between his anticipations of 
life in the Sandwich Islands and the reali- 
ty, which is very refreshing. tle went to 
Honolulu from California for his health, 
and having apparently the sensitiveness 
of an invalid, and a power of expression 
which we wish more invalids possessed, 
he is able to reproduce impressions with 
great success. He does not always write 
faultless English ; indeed, the book would 
have been improved if some one could 
have revised the grammar and syntax 
here and there ; but he isa good observer 
The subject of the Hawaiian Islands is 
one of great interest to Americans, as it is 
almost an American colony, and so close- 
ly identified in interest with the United 
States, that annexation is already talked 
of, and unless we are mistaken an emis- 
sary of the United States has already been 
sent there to investigate the subject. 
When annexation is not on the fapzs in 
the minds of the inhabitants, reciprocity 
is, so that we may fairly say that the sub- 
ject is deserving of intelligent attention. 
In the present notice, we shall only en- 
deavor to present the picture as Mr. Bliss 
presents it. Without going over Mr. 
Bliss’s fi otsteps, we can do this with other 
materials afforded by half a dozen late Ha- 
waiian newspapers, one of them illustrated, 
which produce upon our mind very much 
the same impression which the islands 
themselves seem to have produced on 
that of Mr. Bliss. 

The first of these is entitled ‘* Luna- 
lilo,’’ and was printed at Honolulu, Janua- 
ry 15, 1873. On the first page (the paper 
isa quarto) appears a photograph of the 
new King William C. Lunalilo, a heavy- 
looking man, so far as we can judge, the 
lips rather thick, hair with a slight 
‘* crinkle,” a good forehead, and the An- 
glo-Saxon ‘ cut,”’ 
whiskers, coat, turn-down 
scarf of the period. If the photograph is 
at all like him, the King of the Sandwich 
Islands might make his appearance at any 
time in the streets of New York, without 
exciting much attention. The paper in 
which this illustration appears is a sort of 
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regal campaign document. First comes an 
article valled ‘* King Lunalilo,’’ which is 
by no means a *‘ minor mention ’’; the 
editor Says: 

We place on the first page an excellent pho- 
tograph likeness of the King, taken by Chase on 
the 3d inst., five days before he was elected 
King. He is well tormed, and of a command- 
ing presence, and evidently of robust constitu- 
tion. He has a fine-toned sonorous voice, capa- 
ble of a very deep bass intonation, whicb enables 
him to recite from memory choiee selections of 
English classic poetry with fine effect. His 
memory and range of reading is somewhat ex- 
traordinary. 

The royal organ admits that, while he 
was merely heir apparent, the Prince was 
**under a cloud,’ or, as he puts it in 
other passages, his princely character was 
** clouded *’ by a ** disguise ”’ 
that ‘‘ the King has most agreeable court- 
ly manners,”’ and that ‘‘ no one ever met 
him socially when Prince in his well-ap- 
pointed parlor, without being deeply im- 
pressed by the natural nobility and refine- 
It is also gratily- 


; but he says 


ment of his manner.”’ 
ing to know that *‘ his guarded, dignified, 
and reverential respect for the fair and 
gentle of our race was a distinguishing 
trait; and in this he illustrated, with 
princely preeminence, one of the redeem- 
ing features of his race, who, with all 
their faults, it is interesting to say of 
them, that never in a single instance, 
since the foreigners have come in contact 
with the Hawaiian, has a white woman 
received a shadow of insult by look, word, 
or deed from a native of this Archipela- 
vou. 

After this ‘‘ Salutatory ’’ comes an ode 
hailing Lunalilo King, and another edito- 
rial, evidently written in the interest of 
reform, for in it we find allusions to 
** rings,’’ and it is broadly asserted that in 
the minds of Hawaiian officials ** salary *’ 
is ** paramount to the saving or the serv- 
ing of the country.”’ 

And yet it is said, by those who have © ot the 
* inside track ” in public affairs, that we must be 
more conservative! The Lord help us! With 
every plantation either bankrupt or struggling 
for an existence ; with no small farms or manu 
factories, or other industrial interests to speak 
of; nobody making any money except about half 
a dozen brokers ; with only a handful of people, 
and they declining ;—of what shall we be con- 
servative? Of what brilliant policy or masterly 
measure of the past? Shall we be afraid of 
ideas, and fear to jostle ou® weak little state by 
any march of progress? No, truly not; for if 
ever a country needed a shove, this one needs 


it, and needs it right now. 
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Then follows an article on ** The Na- 
tion,’’ which is still more refurmatory in 
tone, The native population has dwindled 
away till it numbers barely fifty thou- 
sand, 
but of barrenness.”’ 


** The race is not dying of disease, 
You see healthy 
parents and no children. And what is 
the trouble? There is no family, no vir- 
tue, no moral character, as we understand 
these things. Oh, hapless people that 
delight not in babies! A clumsy * silk 
gown is of more consequence than an own 
child, and a bowling hula is sweeter than 
a lullaby and a rocking cradle.’ Still 
this race is worth saving, and William C, 
The next 
article is on ‘* Kamehameha the Great,” 
the grandfather of the present King, who 
seems to have been one of the most re- 


Lunalilo is the man to do it. 


markable men of this or any other centu- 
ry. He was a self-made man, as he had 
** neither education, training, history, tra- 
dition, or any other influences whatever 
to aid and guide him; and yet he, a bar- 
barian, destroyed the order of ages, found- 
ed in superstition, and substituted his own 
individual authority.” 

This was a good deal for a savage to do; for 
he was a veritable savage, eating his poi and 
raw fish, and paddling his own canve. But he 
was a splendid, heroic savage. He was called 
Puhikapa, or Strangler of the Sea Snake. He 
could fend off five spears, hurled at his breast, 
atone time. He could break the bones of the 
best man in his army. He would rage in the 
fight like a wolf in a sheep-pen. He quaffed 
blood with a frenzy for slaughter; and yet 
withal he was a splendid worker for peace, be- 
cause after his big wars there have been no more 
wars, and his grandson inherits a land of peace 

But lest this land of peace should be- 


come a “‘ land of death,’’ ** Lunalilo the 


Benignant must restore the numbers 
that were conquered by Kamehameha the 
Terrible.”’ 

After this we have a brief record of the 
dynasty, and then some ‘‘ campaign doc- 
uments,’’ one of which is a manifesto 
issued by the chief David Kalakaua, en- 
titled ** Eia ka oiaio ”’ 
Truth,”’ in which he denounces William 


or ** Behold the 


C. Lunalilo as a usurper, and announces 

himself as the rightful King. Kalakaua’s 

style is fine, however little foundation 

his claims to the throne may have. We 

give one or two extracts : 

O MY PEOPLE! MY COUNTRYMEN FROM 

OLD! ARISE! THIS IS THE VOICE! 

Ho! all ye tribes and divisions! Ho! my own 


ancient people! The people who took hold and 
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built up the Kingdom of the Kamehamehas; 
from the first blow struck at the water of Keomo, 
to the complete union of the islands at the sea- 
beach of Kuloloia (Honolulu), Arise! This 
is the voice! 

HERE IS THE VOICE! ARISE AND LISTEN! 

At the present time, while the night watch and 
the sacred mourning of affection is being held 
over the corpse of our House-finder, our last 
Lord, the final one of the Kamehamehas—be- 
hold, the sacred doorstep of Liloa is shaken, 
the symbolic chord of Ahaula is broken, it is 
dragged down by the unworthy, it is 
thrown and lies face downward, its tabus are 
trodden on; its sleeping great one, who sleeps 
the long sleep—his tabus are broken. 

Thus while we are mourning, comes a voice 


over- 


grating on the ear, as of a bawling crowd—dis- 

turbing the thoughts of the hearer, distracting 

the mind and attention, and it pours out thus: 
“HO! THE HAWAHAN NATION! 

* Willian C. Lunalilo, the son of Kekauluohi, 
the daughter of Kamehameha I.,” ete. A vote 
to be taken on the Ist day of January, 1873, for 
a King for the Throne of the Kamehamehas. 

Oh, Uli, (thou god! It is not 
we who have sprung forward to mock and to 


regard not this! 


treat with contempt the corpse of our beloved 
King, who now sleeps. It is those who treat 
thee with contempt, and we bid them farewell 
forever. 

Among the planks in Kalakata’s plat- 
form were: ** Che old men, and the old 
women, and the shall live in 
safety on the highways’’; ‘*to repeal 
all our personal taxes, about which the 
people complain’’; ** to put native Ha- 


children 


Waiians into government offices, so as to 
off the national debt.’’ Lunalilo’s 
policy, on ihe other hand, is the promotion 


pay 


of immigration, a liberal scheme for the 
disposal of publie lands, and the adoption 
of measures for providing public improve- 
ments, whereby waste lands may be 
brought into demand. 

The next paper is No. 3 of vol. xxii. 
of the new series of ** The Friend,”’ ‘‘ the 
oldest paper in the Pacific, established 
January 18, 1843,’’ and which seems to 
be very much like any other missionary 
paper, published anywhere else. After 
‘* The Friend ’’ comes the ** Ke au Okoa,’’ 
printed in Hawaiian, advertisements and 
all; the only part of which we can pre- 
tend to understand is the notification on 
the first page, ** $2.00 no ka mak.”’ 

But it is from the ** Hawaiian Gazette 


” 


and the ‘* Pacifie Commercial Adver- 
tixer’’ that we learn the real life of the 
islands. How familiar their columns 


seem! The poetry in the corner, the ad- 
vertixements, the columns of ** News of 
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the Week,’’ and **‘ About Women’”’; the 
accvunt of His Majesty’s visit to Lilo, 
during which ‘* the glee club of the 
Hilo the band 


serenaded the king, singing and playing 


boarding-school’’ and 


several songs, among them the well-known 
Hawaiian composition, “ My country, ’tis 
of thee, sweet land of liberty ”’ ; the refer- 
ence to His Majesty’s sheriff, Mr. Sever- 
ance ; the opinion iu the case of Hutchin- 
son vs. The steamship Nebraska, delivered 
by Chief-Justice Allen ; the editorial en- 
titled ‘* Have we a pedagogue among 
us?” the address delivered by the Hon. 
Stephen H. Phillips, ex-attorney-general, 
at the Hawaiian hotel, setting forth the 
advantages of annexation to the United 
States—all indicate the real condition of 
‘* Hawaii nei’’ better than either the 
promises of Lunalilo or the proclamation 
of Kanakaula. 

The Sandwich Islands are nominally 
governed by a constitutional monarch, a 
House of Peers nominated by the King 
for life, and an Assembly elected by the 
people. In reality, however, the govern- 
ment has itself been got hold of by our 
enterprising fellow-countrymen, and the 
principal use of its machinery is now the 
support of a number of these emigrants 
who have made themselves chief justices, 
sheriffs, cabinet ministers, and so on. 
The taxes raised from the inhabitants go 
into the pockets of these gentlemen ; 
there is an annual deficit in the small 
revenues of the kingdom, the native race 
is dying out, trade is languishing, the 
representative part of the government 
Whether the present King 
can, by the measures he proposes to carry 


is a sham. 


out, stop this state of things, is an open 
question, but it is obvious how the ery for 
annexation has arisen. ‘The climate of 
the islands is fine, but the control of 
revenues of the islands is even more allur- 


ing than the climate. 


the 


“Tur Wisntnc-Cap Parers By 
Leigh Hunt. Now first collected. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 


Shepard & Dillingham. 

These essays originally a 
different 
names of most of wii 
gotten. The “ Efinburgh Revie 
be sure, and the ** Examiner ”’ 
still well known, although t 


publications, 


number of 
th are now for- 
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glory is departed ; but there are few read- 
ers probably who can recall ever seeing a 
number of the ‘* Companion,”’ the ‘* Lon- 
don Journal,”’ the ‘*‘ Monthly Reposi- 
tory,’’ or the ‘‘ Indicator.’’ Nevertheless, 
in these magazines, annuals, weeklies, or 
quarterlies, these essays originally appear- 
ed, the name of ‘* Wishing-Cap ”’ having 
originally been given to those of them 
which appeared in the ‘* Examiner.’’ 
The title, Mr. Hunt says in his autobi- 
ography, was ‘‘ very genuine.”? He was 
at Maiano, in Tuscany. ** WhenI put on 
my cap, and pitched myself in imagina- 
tion into the thick of Covent Garden, the 
pleasure I received was so vivid—I turned 
the corner of a street so much in the or- 
dinary course of things, and was so tangi- 
bly present to the pavement, the shop 
windows, the people, and a thousand 
agreeable recollections which looked me 
naturally in the face, that sometimes when 
1 walk there now the impression seems 
hardly more real. I used to feel as if I 
actually pitched my soul there, and that 
spiritual eyes might have seen it shot 
over from Tuscany into York street like 
a rocket. It is much pleasanter, how- 
ever, on waking up, to find soul and body 
together in one’s native land: yes, even 
than among thy olives and vines, Boccac- 
civ! ”’ 

The editor of the volume before us says 
that ‘* of course none of the wishing-caps 
which the author collected and published 
in‘ Men, Women, and Books’ are included 
in this volume. We have, however, in- 
serted the articles on different parts of 
London. It is true, most of the persons 
and places mentioned in these graceful 
and characteristic little papers are more 
fully described in ‘The Town.’ But ‘ the 
first sprightly runnings’ are in the ear- 
lier sketches, which have also more gusto, 
and are richer in personal reminiscences 
than the chapters on the same localities 
in that book.’’ 

There is a great deal of pleasant read 
ing in these papers, about London, about 
the difference between England and Italy, 
about actors, authors, books, and human 
life. Weshall not attempt to decide the 
question, which Mr. Carlyle has al- 
ready decided in the affirmative, whether 
Leigh Hunt was or was not a man of 
genius ; in the first place, because we do 
not pretend for our own part to know 
what a man of genius is; and in the sec- 
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ond place, because we have disagreeable 
doubts as to the amount of information 
possessed by any one on the subject. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Carlyle, a man of genius 
ought to be either of ** brilliant, varied 
gifts,”’ or distinguished for ‘* graceful 
fertility,’ 
truthfulness,” or for ‘‘childlike, open 
character,’’ for ‘‘ most pure and even ex- 
emplary private deportment,’’ and no 
doubt, as he says, Mr. Hunt deserves all 
these epithets. But the controversy about 
genius and talent is as much out of date 
as the debates of the schoolmen about 


, 


or for ** clearness, lovingness, 


essence and attribute; and it is more to 
our purpose to know what sort of a man 
Mr. Hunt really was, than to know 
whether his literary character can be 
made to fit into some procrustean defini- 
tion of the metaphysico-artistic kind. 

Mr. Hunt’s true title to recollection 
seems to us to consist’in his excellence of 
style, rather than anything else. He is 
neither original nor powerful. He rarely 
says a new thing, except as a man who is 
a good talker may frequently in the 
warmth of conversation utter quite acci- 
dentally some idea which is in fact a bril- 
liant discovery, or would be for any one 
who comprehended its full significance ; 
but he says everything well. His ex- 
pression and his thought are married to 
one another, and the issue of the union— 
the style—is legitimate. He has a very 
** pretty’’ humor, as our ancestors used 
to say, and is in fact altogether a very 
pretty writer. His style has that inde- 
scribable something in it which is more 
feminine than masculine, and which ina 
woman we call charm. In the paper 
called ‘‘ Spring,’’ for instance, he says: 
‘* | intended to sprinkle this article with 
some flowers out of the Italian poets; but 
positively [ will not do it. They are not 
good. They are not true. The grapes 
are sour. Commend me to the cockney 
satisfactions of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton, who talk of ‘ merry London,’ of 
lying whole hours looking at the daisies, 
and of walking out on Sunday mornings 
to enjoy the daisies and green fields. 
There are no daisies here that I can see, 
except those belonging to the Grand Duke. 
What is a daisy belonging to a duke? 
Nature is not to be put upon a gentle- 
man’s establishment. The other fine 
houses do not impose upon me. They 
want comfort and fireplaces, and instead 
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of parks, and other natural pieces of 
ground about them, have vines and olives, 
vines and olives without end. The peas- 
ants are all \ine-dressers and olive- 
squeezers. You meet a piece of a cow 
occasionally on your table; but a good, 
handsome, live animal, with a low, I have 
not encountered for many months.’’ 

Writers who can express themselves 
with such ease and command of language 
as this, do not make their appearance in 
the world every day. The book will be 
found full of entertaining reading. 


‘* PARTINGTONIAN Patcuwork.  Blif- 
kins the Martyr: The Domestic Trials of 
a Model Husband. The Modern Syntax : 
Dr. Spooner’s Experience in Search of the 
Delectable. Partington Papers. Strip- 
pings of the Warm Milk of Human Kind- 
ness. New and Old Dips from an Unam- 
hitious Inkstand. Hamorous, eccentric, 
rhythmical.’’ By B. P. Shillaber. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 

This book has had a curious difficulty in 
making its appearance. The plates and a 
few sheets escaped the Boston fire. The 
publishers had hardly time to congratu- 
late themselves, when the store to which 
the remains had been taken burnt down, 
and both sheets and plates were swept 
away. 

The candid critic is compelled to say 
that the world would not have lost a great 
deal if the second destruction had been 
final. There is a great deal of sheer stuff 
in the book, and we cannot say the char- 
acters of Mrs. Partington and her son were 
ever anything more than a lame reproduc- 
tion of a very old literary type which 
Mrs. Malaprop made immortal—of which 
the central interest is the fun attaching 
to the incorrect apprehension and con- 
fusion of similarly sounding words by 
ignorant minds, the person who makes 
the confusion being altogether of sec- 
ondary importance, as we may see when 
we think of the rél/e being taken by 
such widely different characters as Mrs, 
Malaprop and Dogberry. Mrs. Parting- 
ton does for America and the nineteenth 
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century what they did for theirs ; but the 
fun is not good. The difficulty with Mrs. 
Partington is, that America is the last 
place in the world which would ever pro- 
duce such a character. Our love of dic- 
tionaries and pride in correct speaking is 
a trait peculiarly American, and Mrs. 
Partington is almost as much out of place 
here as Bill Nye would be in London. 
There is, however, a great deal besides 
Mrs. Partington in this book, and some 
fun that is by no means bad. 


‘*THe Foreigner IN Far Cartnay.”’ 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This is an excellent little book. The 
author, Mr. W. H. Medhurst, has some- 
thing to say of such subjects as the posi- 
tion of foreigners in China, missionaries 
in China, shop signs, advertising, opium 
smoking, infanticide, the press, and a 
number of other topics which, with the 
constantly growing intercourse between 
China and the West, are daily becoming 
more and more interesting. 

To select a single chapter—that on 
** Advertising,’ which gives a very good 
idea of the kind of information that can 
be got from the book, Mr. Medhurst says 
that in China advertising is very common, 
but seems to be confined to particular 
classes of business—such as those of drug- 
gists, eating-houses, lodging-houses, doc- 
tors, theatrical companies, lecturers, and 
fortune-tellers. In fact, it isnot considered 
‘* quite the thing ’’ to advertise. 

** An exception seems to be made in favor 
of jewellers, silk and satin mercers, dyers, 
biscuit bakers, piece-goods vendors, and 
one or two others, wbo are permitted by 
the rules of conventionality to advertise 
their establishments upon the oceasion of 
opening shop for the first time, or after 
enlargement or repair. Advertisements 
are both printed nnd written, and scar- 
let paper is the material usually em- 
ployed.” 

Then follow descriptions of particular 
advertisements, some of them very comi- 
cally like, some very comically unlike any 
with which we are familiar. Altogether, 
the book is a valuable one. 
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ANAGRAMS AND OTHER GRAMS, 

Tuk family of Grams is large. There 
are epigrams, anagrams, chronograms, 
monograins, lipograms, pangrams, and 
paragrams. The anagram is first cousin 
to the epigram ; in the others the rela- 
tionship is more remote. It is well 
enough to define one’s subject, so I will 
say that an anagram is a transposition of 
the letters of a name or word so as to dis- 
cluse a hidden meaning, either compli- 
mentary, caustic, or prophetic. In the way 
of amusement, and for the sake of variety, 
an anagram is a very pleasant thing to 
hear or read. Out of the great mass, 
however, that have been an element of 
the transient literature of the last three 
centuries, there are comparatively few 
that are really ingenious and worth pre- 
servation. Anagrams have at times been 
endowed with undue and superstitious 
importance, many believing that the fin- 
ger of fate could be thus revealed, and in- 
deed the combinations are often extremely 
curious and appropriate. For instance, 
Florence Nightingale’s name when trans- 
posed reads, Flit on, cheering angel! 
And that of the brusque Dr. John Aber- 
nethy, Johnny the bear. Horatio Nel- 
son, made into a Latin anagram, gives 
** Honor est a Nilo’’ (his honors are 
from the Nile). Numberless changes 
have been rung upon the all-potent, maggie 
name of Napoleon Bonaparte, as well as 
striking calculations in numbers; while 
whole books of latter-day prophecies have 
been founded on the similarity of Napo- 
Jeon and Apollyon, the dark angel. It is 
told that Napoleon, when at St. Helena, 
was asked by an ironic Briton if he 
thought he could have sacked London, 
and replied, ‘* Able was I ere I saw Elba,” 
the sentence reading backward and for- 
ward the same. Another patriotic Eng- 
lishman made Napoleon Bonaparte read 
in Latin, “ Bona rapta eno pone,”’ i. e., 
** Rascal, yield up your stolen possessions.” 
In English, there is a warning to be 
found, ‘* No, appear not at Elba.” And 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 
has been rendered, ‘‘ Let well-foiled Gaul 
secure thy renown.”’ It does not seem 
foolish after these illustrations to agree 
with Burton, who in his ‘* Anatomy of Mel- 


ancholy ’’ acknowledges, *‘ I believe now, 
there is some secret power and virtue in 
names.’’ But it is dangerous to carry 
this belief too far, for the anagrammatie 
fever is sometimes fatal. It is reeorded 
of an infatuated Frenchman in the seven- 
teenth century named André Pujom that, 
finding in his name the anagram Pendu 
a Riom (** Hanged at Riom ’’), the seat of 
criminal justice in the province of Au- 
vergne, he felt impelled to fulfil his des- 
tiny, committed a capital offence in Au- 
vergne, and was actually hanged in the 
place to which the omen pointed. 

There is a sad stery told in the ‘* Spec- 
tator,’’ of a lover of Miss Mary Boon, 
who, contriving after six months’ study 
to anagrammatize her as Moll Boon, upon 
being indignantly informed by the lady 
that her name was Mary Bolun, went 
mad. And I can tell you of a woman 
who was both made insane and brouglit 
to her senses by the power of anagrams. 
Lady Eleanor Davies, the wife of the cele- 
brated Sir John Davies the poet, was a 
very extraordinary character. She was 
the Cassandra of her age, and fancied the 
spirit of Daniel was in her, from an ana- 
gram she had formed of her name : 

Eleanor Davies. 

Reveal, O Daniel! 
The anagram had too much by an | and 
too little by ans; yet Daniel and reveal 
were certainly in it, and such trifles as 
these were no check to her aspirations. 
As her prophecies in the troubled time of 
Charles I. were usually against the gov- 
ernment, she was at length brought by 
them into the Court of High Commission. 


. The court tried to expel the spirit froin 


the lady, while the bishops were vainly 
reasoning the point with her out of the 
Scriptures. She retorted, text for text, 
until one of the deans of the Arches shot 
her through and through with an arrow 
borrowed from her own quiver. Taking 
up a pen he wrote: 

Dame Eleanor Davies. 

Never so mad a ladie! 
This lucky hit set the solemn court to 
laughing, and drove Cassandra from her 
pinnacle of prophecy foiled by her own 
weapon, There is, I fancy, the same fas- 
cination and debilitating influence in sna- 
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grams and paragrams; and a strained 
anagram and a sprained pun are equally 
dreadful to the dispassionate outsider. 
The anagram is of great antiquity, some 
placing its origin as far back as the time 
of Moses. One writer on this subject 
tells us that the Cabalists among the 
Jews were professed anagrammatists, it 
being one part of their art to find mystical 
meanings in names. Thus, of the letters 
of Noah’s name in Hebrew, they made 
Grace, and of the Messiah’s, He shall re- 
We know that this practice was 
common among the Greeks three centu- 
ries before the Christian era. I would 
like to prove this by illustrations, but to 
tell the truth, it’s all Greek to me. There 
is a charming one on Ptolemy's queen, 
Arsinoé, The Greek letters, properly 
twisted, describe the beauteous lady as 
Juno's violet, and Ptolemy’s name simi- 
larly treated reads, Made of honey. The 
word virtue can also be changed to 


joice. 


lovely. 


} 
6 ¢} 


In England, ** the venerable Camden,”’ 
was the high priest and expounder of the 
anagram. Ile says, ‘‘ Some of the sowre 
sort will say the searching oat of anagrams 
is nothing but a troublous ioy, and because 
they cannot attaine to it will condemne it, 
least by commending it they should dis- 
commend themselves. Others, more milde, 
will grant it to bee a dainty devis and dis- 
port of wit, not without pleasure, if it bee 
not wrested out of the name to the reproach 
of the person. And such will not deny 
but that as good names may bee ominous, 
so also good anagrammes, with a delight- 
full comfort and pleasant motion in honest 
niinds, in no point yeelding to any vaine 
pleasures of the body. ‘They will also af- 
ford it some commendations in respect of 
the difficulty; as also that it is the whet- 
stone of patience to them that shall prac- 
tice it. 
bite their pen, scratch their head, bend 


For some have beene seene to 


their browes, bite their lips, beate the 
boord, teare their paper, when they were 
faire for somewhat, and caught nothing 
therein.’ 
are reported as fund of this kind of lit- 
erary trifling. 
Cotton Mather was once apostrophized 
for his 
Care to guide his flock and feed his lambs, 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, and 
anagrams. 


Several eminent Englishmen 


Honest John Bunyan found out the fol- 
lowing for his anagram, which, albeit de- 
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fective and rough, 1s characteristic of the 
man: John Bunyan=Nu hony in a b. 

Some striking German and Latin ana- 
grams have been made of Luther’s name. 
Martin Luther will make ‘* Lehrt in Ar- 
muth’’ (he teaches in poverty). In D. 
Martinus Lutherus may be found, ** Ut 
turris das lumen,”’ (like a tower you give 
light.) And there are half a dozen others 
equally good. 

William Oldys, the well-known biblio- 
grapher, made a very ingenious anagram 
on hisown name, which was found by his 
executors among his MSS. : 

In word and Will I am a friend to you; 

And one friend O/d is worth a hundred new, 

The following, allowing P. C. to stand 
for Princess Charlotte, is excellent : 

Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales 

P. C. Her august race is lost ; O fatal news i 

‘* Anagrams,”’ says Disraeli, ‘‘ were of- 
ten devoted to the personal attachments 
of love or friendship. A friend delighted 
to twine his name with that of his friend.” 

Crashawe, the poet, had an intimate 
friend of the name of Car, who made tke 
quaint discovery that Crashawe was Car, 
for his anagram declares ** He was Car! ”’ 
He at once indulged in this tender verse : 
Was Car then Crashawe, or was Crashawe Car? 
Since both within one name combined are. 

Yes, Car’s Crashawe, he’s Car; ’tis iove alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one. 


A French poet, deeply in love, in one 
day sent his mistress, whose name was 
Madeleine, three dozens of anagrams on 
her single name. The French, by the 
way, practised this art with peculiar fa- 
cility. It became very popular and fash- 
ionable upon the revival of learning un- 
der Francis I. Louis XIII. pensioned a 
professional transposer of words, and in 
the reign of Lonis XIV. one Daurat had 
acquired so much celebrity, that the most 
illustrious persons of the court gave him 
their names to anagrammatize. 

Francis de Veloys was exceedingly flat- 
tered to find that his name could be made 
to furnish the letters to designate him, 
‘* De facon luis royal’’ (of regal strain), 
as was Louis de Boucherat to find that 
his title could be converted into *‘ est la 
bouche du roi’’ (is the mouth-piece of 
the king). And that belle of the reign 
of Charles 1X. must have been equally 
pleased with hers: 

Marie Touchet, 
Je charme tout, 
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In the assassin of Henry III., Frére 

Jacques Clement, was discovered 
C’est Venfer qui m’a créé. 

It is to the French that we are indebted 
fur the beautiful anagram on the name of 
Christ, which has an allusion to the pas- 
*“*He is brought as a 
sheep to the slaughter.”” The letters 


sage in Lsaiah: 


rightly arranged fourm the sentence, Thou 
art that sheep. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary ana- 
gram to be met with is that on the Latin 
of Pilate’s question to the Saviour, ** What 
is truth?”’ 

Quid est veritas ! 
Est vir qui adest. 
(It is the man who is befure you). 

Anagram-making was the favorite 
amusement of wits and scholars in the 
seventeenth century, and every name of 
note was twisted and ransacked. Randle 
Holmes, the heraldie writer, was compli- 
mented with ** Lo, men’s herald!” 

** A wit ’’ was found in Wiat, “renown ”’ 
in Vernon; James Stuart—** A just mas- 
ter; ’ andof the poet Waller it was said : 

His brows need not with lawrel to be bound, 

Since in his name with lawrel he is crowned. 

And here is one of more recent date. 
When Mr. George Thompson, the elo- 
quent anti-slavery advocate, was solicited 
sume years since to go into Parliament, 
with a view to his more efficiently serving 
the cause of negro emancipation, the ques- 
tion being submitted to the consideration 
of his friends, one of them found the fol- 
lowing answer in the letters of his name: 

George Thompson, 
O go—the negro’s M. P. 

I think the queerest way of expressing 
a name was that made use of by one of the 
family of Noel ? 

ABCDEFGHIJKMNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZ NoL. 

Anagrams are often combined with epi- 
grams. In a ‘* New Help to Discourse,” 
published in London in 1684, occurs an 
anagram with a very quaint epigrammat- 
io exposition ss 

TOAST—A SOTT. 
A toast is like a sot ; or what is most 
Comparative, a sot is like a toast ; 
For when their substances in liquor sink, 
Both properly are said to be in drink, 

The next was written in 1660: 

Hate and debate Rome through the world has 
spread ; 

Yet Roma amor is, if backward read. 

Then is it strange Rome hate should foster? No; 

For out of backward /ove all hate doth grow. 
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A curious specimen of word twisting 
comes in well just here: 

How much there isina word. Monastery, says 
I; why, that makes nasty Rome. And when I 
looked at it again it was evidently more nasty— 
a very vile place or mean sty. Ay, monster, says 
I, you are found out. What monster ? said the 
Pope. What monster ? said 1; why, your own 
image there, stone Mary. That, he replied, is 
my one star, my Stella Maris, my treasure, my 
guide! No, said I, you should rather say my 
treason, Yet no arms, said he. No, quoth I, 
quiet may suit best, as long as you have no mas- 


tery, | mean money-arts No, said he again, 


those are Tory means ; and Dan, my senator, will 
battle them. I don’t know that, said I, but I 
think one might make no mean story out of this 


one word—monaste ry. 


To jump from monastery to matrimony, 
I have heard of one lady who used an ana- 
gram in deciding her fate for life. After 
her lover had proposed, she wrote the word 
STRIPES and gave it to him, stating that 
the letters making up the word could be 
sv changed as to make an answer to his 
question. The result proved satisfactory ; 
so I judge he argued hope from the com- 
mand to be found therein— Persist; but is 
there not also an undoubted Step, sir? 

Just before our civil war came on, some 
one made a number of ingenious Latin 
anagrams from ‘* United States ’’: 

In te Deus stat—God stands in thee, 

Inde tute stas —Hence thou standest safely. 

Desiste, nutat—llands off! It shakes (the 
Union). 

Dentatus iste—He has teeth—{i. e., Uncle Sam 
has. 

Of course there have been numberless ef- 
forts on royal names, and some are worth 
quoting. 

Queen Elizabeth was one morning pre- 
sented with a note from an anonymous 
individual making ‘** Elizabeth, Regina 
Anglorum,”’ read ‘* Gloria regni_ salvi 
manebit,’’ which is in English ‘* The 
glory of thy kingdom shall remain in- 
tact.’ And there is one also upon the 
name of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland : 

Maria Stewarda, Scotorum Regina. 
Trusavi regnis, morte amara cado, 
(Thrust by force from my kingdoms, 
I fall by a bitter death!) 

Who can wonder that the simple and 
superstitious were affected by such a start- 
ling sentence so strangely produced ? 

And the result is quite as surprising 
and apposite when single words are used. 
Murder reversed is red rum, and certainly 


rum is the cause of the bloodiest crimes, 
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There are so many of these which I want 
to give, that I will put them down in an 
orderly way with the sign of equality : 
Astronomers = Moon starers. 
Impatient = Time in a pet. 
Elegant = Neat leg. 
Parishioners = | hire parsons. 
Parliament = Partial men. 
Penitentiary = Nay, | repent it. 
Midshipman= Mind his map. 








Punishment = Nine thumps. 

Matrimony = Into my arm. 

Sweetheart = There we sat. 

Gallantries = See great sin. 

Telegraph = Great help. 

Monarch = March on. 

Catalogue — Got as a clue. 

Radical reform = Rare mad frolic. 

Revolution ='l'o loye ruin. 

Lawyers= Sly ware. 

Humor, satire, fun, and truth are all 
well represented in these changes. 

I must not neglect the other grams,but do 
me the justice, dear Public, to notice that I 
have not once said ‘* What’s in aname?’”’ 
while talking of anagrams. Chronograms 
are hardly worth mentioning, yet like all 
other absurdities they have had their ar- 
dent devotees. Their day is pgst and I 
shall make no effort to rescue them from 
the oblivion they deserve. Yet one very 
short one commemorating the death of 
Queen Elizabeth may be given : 

** My Day Is Closed In Immortality.” 


You are now to pick the figures out of 
the several words and arrange them in 
their proper order, and you gain MDCIII 
or 1603. 

The lipogrammatists were called by 
Addison ‘‘ the letter-droppers of antiqui- 
ty,”’ taking exception without any reason 
against some particular letter, so as to en- 
tirely exclude it from a whole poem. One 
Greek poet with a very long name com- 
posed an epic poem on the adventures of 
Ulysses, consisting of twenty-four books. 
Each book was named for a letter: the 
first Alpha, because there was no alpha 
in it, the second Beta, for the same wise 
reason; and so on toOmega. Many fool- 
ish scholars have spent much time on this 
nonsensical labor. 
five novels, in the first of which he omit- 
ted A, the second E, third I, fourth O, 
and fifth U. 

Disraeli tells us that a Persian poet 
read to the celebrated critic Jami, a poem 
which Jami could not approve; but the 


Lope de Vega wrote 
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writer remarked that it was notwith- 


standing a curious sonnet, for the letter 
aliff was not to be found in any one of the 
words! Jami sarcastically replied, ** You 
can do a better thing yet—take away all 
the letters from every word you have writ- 
ten.”’ 

The pangrammatists contrived to crowd 
all of the letters of the alphabet into each 
of their verses. They claim the scribe 
Ezra as the first of their order, and proud- 
ly quote this verse from the Bible 

And I, even I, Artaxerxes the king, do make 
a decree to all the treasuries which are beyond 
the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall re- 
quire of you, it be done speedily. 

Each verse of the following contains 
every letter but E—no easy task: 

THE FATE OF NASSAU. 

Bold Nassau quits his caravan, 

A hazy mountain grot to scan ; 

Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, 

Doth tax his sight, but far doth stray. 


Not work of man, nor sport of child, 

Finds Nassau in that mazy wild ; 

Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in vain. 

Poor wight ! why didst thou quit that plain ? 


Vainly for succor Nassau calls ; 
Know, Zillah, that thy Nassau falls ; 
But prowling wolf and fox may joy 
To quarry on thy Arab boy. 


Lord Holland, on reading those Spanish 
novels of Lope de Vega, wrote a legend in 
which all the vowels except E are omit- 
ted, and it reads remarkably well : 

EVE’S LEGEND. 

Men were never perfect; yet these three 
brethren Veres were ever esteemed, respected, 
revered, even when the rest, whether the select 
few, whether the mere herd, were left neglected. 
The eldest’s vessels seek the deep, stem the ele- 
ments, get pence. The keen Peter, when free, 
wedded Hester Green—the slender, stern, se- 
vere, erect Hester Green. The next, clever 
Ned, less dependent, wedded sweet Ellen He- 
ber. Stephen, eré he met the gentle Eve, never 
felt tenderness ; he kept kennels, bred steeds, 
rested where the deer fed, went where green 
trees were, where fresh breezes greeted sleep 
There he met the meek, the gentle Eve; she 
tended her sheep, she ever neglected self; she 
never heeded pelf, yet she heeded the shepherds 
even less. Nevertheless her cheek reddened 
when she met Stephen ; yet—— 

It is policy to break off here; the propo- 
sal is affecting, but you must not know 
the result. And now good-by to the Gram 
family, and to my patient reader, (if any 
have followed me so far) a cordial au re- 
voir, , 

Kate A. SANBORN. 
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— WE are all of us familiar—or became 
at one time familiar—with the old-fash- 
ioned English observer, who used to 
travel in foreign countries, noticing their 
peculiarities and the customs of the in- 
habitants, comparing them with his own, 
and wondering not silently at the stupidity, 
the vulgarity, the meanness, or the cow- 
ardice by which he found himself sur- 
rounded. He travelled in France, Spain, 
Italy, and the rest of Europe, for he was 
a great traveller, and at last he came to 
the United States, which he made fora 
time his abiding place and happy hunt- 
ing ground. The American people were 
his legitimate prey, and he preyed upon 
them with a great zest. His years of 
training on the continent had, it seemed, 
merely whetted his appetite, for after all 
he had never been quite confident of his 
generalizations in other countries, and 
had an uneasy feeling that the difference 
of language there was a barrier in the 
way of perfect observation. A jester 
of these latter days has recently said, 
one of the most singular discoveries you 
make on landing in France is that the 
people all speak French. But in the 
United States that difficulty was removed. 
We did speak English, even if we spoke 
it through our noses and ungrammati- 
cally. Besides this, we were ourselves of 
English origin, so that there were neces- 
sarily a good many points in common. 
So the English observer came over, and, as 
we say, what with our manners, our 
morals, our shocking pronunciation of 
the common tongue ‘** handed down to us 
by Shakespeare and Milton,”’ our litera- 
ture when we had any, and the shameful 
absence of it when we had not, he had 
great enjoyment out of us, wrote many a 
book and social article about us, and left 
behind him a record which when, com- 
pared with the dithyrambic strains we 
used to pour out in reply, will perhaps 
make the truth about the American char- 
acter in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury among the most perplexing questions 
with which the conscientious sociologist 
will be called upon hereafter to deal. 


— Tue old-fashioned English observer 
has passed away, and has been succeeded 
in the inheritance by the modern English 
critic, a very different person, whom it is 
difficult to describe, though we know him 
when we see him. He knows a good deal 
more than his progenitor, both about the 
world at large and himself, and he has 
been taught from his cradle up that the 


old-fashioned system of English observa- 
Ile has learned that his 


progenitor and his progenitor’s friends in 


tion was wrong. 


Parliament made terrible mistakes during 
the Rebellion in thinking that they un- 
derstood the American question ; he finds 
it admitted on all hands that this is a 
great country with a great future before 
it. He finds a general disposition among 
his own countrymen to be as civil as cir- 
cumstances will permit to America, and 
has learned from Carlyle to be earnest, 
and from Ruskin to be faithful in his 
work, and from Matthew Arnold that 
criticism must be full of sweetness and 
light. He is filled with an earnest desire to 
do right, and to find out what he can about 
the United States from the best sources. 
Accordingly he consults our own press 
and studies the sayings and speeches 
of our great men, and the result is that 
he has reduced himself to a state of be- 
wilderment which baffles description. 
He is given to understand, for example, 
that this country, which is so corrupt 
that senators at Washington are able to 
rise in their places and announce that the 
way is being paved for a Tiberius or a 
Napoleon, is at the same time so pure 
that owners of newspapers decline to re- 
ceive large amounts of money honestly 
due them for public advertising, and 
awarded them by a legal board, because 
they consider the way in which the hoard 
was constituted was—not illegal, but in- 
expedient on grounds of public policy ; 
that it is a country in which the late Mr. 
Greeley was a literary light and political 
guide, and that at the same time it is a 
country in which Mr. Greeley’s career was 
universally looked upon and talked about 
as a joke; that it is a country which, toa 
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man, regards its late Vice-President as a 
perjurer, and one Oakes Ames, a member 
of Congress, a corrupt scoundrel, and at 
the same time a country in which the 
same Vice-President is honored as a Chris- 
tian statesman, and the same Oakes 
Aimes receives an ovation in public cele- 
bration of his honesty ; that it is a coun- 
try without any taste, or any art of any 
kind, and at the same time a country with 
a national school of sculpture, a literature 
rich in poetry and prose of every kind, 
a stage on which the grandest Shake- 
spearian acting takes place; and as for 
painting and music, it can buy all it 
wants. We found the other day, in a 
leading English newspaper of no very 
philo-American tendencies. a statement 
that the Americans * are rapidly taking 
their place among the most luxurious and 
most cultivated people’? in the world. 
It possesses, too, the ** American gentle- 
man,’’ who, according to one account, is 
simply a perfect type of man, besides 
being a complete man of the world, and 
having a wonderful faculty of acquiring 
fureign languages, but who, according to 
another account, isa simple boor, with no 
education, morals, or manners, and very 
mal vu in good society abroad. It hasa 
press, too, which is, according to its own 
account, venal, unreliable, and indecent, 
and which at the same time is the main- 
stay of society. Then there is the Ameri- 
can girl and the American wife, and 
American family life—but on these sub- 
jects we confess we are bewildered our- 
selves. 


— IN his sincere desire to do right, and 
his utter inability to find out what he 
ought to say, or think, or feel about 
America, the modern English critic is 
leading a troubled life. In fact he can 
make neither head nor tail of it. The 
progenitor of the Dickens-Martineau pe- 
riod got along very well, because he knew 
his own mind and had no hesitation in 
expressing it; but the descendant hesi- 
tates and doubts, qualifies and inquires, 
until he makes us almost long for a visit 
from one of the old school again. Now 
and then, to be sure, he does inake a bold 
assertion, express a good round opinion ; 
and what opinions and assertions they 
are! When we read what he says about 
American literatureand American society, 
it sometimes seems as if we had all gone 
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crazy together, or the world itself had 
taken to a sort of intellectual opera bouffe, 
in which all opinions, ideas, beliefs, 
and traditions were turned upside down 
and wrong side out, that the human fami- 
ly might have one really good hearty 
laugh over its own perfurmances before 
the curtain finally fell. What just now 
puzzles him a good deal is American sv- 
cial life, and a novel of New York society 
called ‘* Never Again ”’ has recently given 
him much food for thought. In the first 
place, he has attempted to express his 
opinion of the author, and he finds, first, 
that as a social satirist he ** reminds us 
more of Dr. Holmes than of any other 
writer,’’ having ‘‘ the same kind of inge- 
nious humor, and kindliness mixed with 
keensarcasin ’’; second, that he is ** one of 
the wittiest of modern writers, and great- 
est of living masters of human charac- 
ter’’; third, that ‘‘ Never Again”’ is ‘*a 
perfect mine of good sayings ’’; fourth, 
that Dr. Mayo possesses ‘‘ the most as- 
tounding acquaintance with all the ins 
fifth, that 
he is perhaps in some respects rather to 
be preferred to Dickens or Thackeray. But 
this is not enough. The subject of New 
York society is too fascinating to be drop- 
ped, and he accordingly plunges into it, 
with this result: the best American or New 
York society, it seems, is an organization 
or institution composed of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who are very much revolted by the 


of the life 


and outs of human meanness ” 


** coarseness and ignorance ”’ 
around them, but who 
” against it “by the same 


**cannot defend 


themselves 
means”’ employed in England, *‘ there 
being no such distinct lines of social de- 
marcation ’’ as there are in that country. 
**Tt therefure becomes necessary for the 
more refined classes tu form a tacit com- 
bination for keeping the less refined at 
arm’s length. . They cannot rely upon 
those obvivus signs of hereditary cultiva- 
tion which divide the different strata of 
society here; but they are ali the more 
anxious to keep up a distinction by less 
openly avowed means. ‘The raw Irishman 
in America treads upon the toes of the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers or the 
old Dutch families on railways and at 
hotels; his vote is as good as his neigh- 
bor’s ; and the road to political distine- 
tion is equally open to him. And, for 
that reason, there is formed an inner cir- 
cle of the ‘‘ upper ten thousand,” who 
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are the more jealous of their privilege be- 
cause it does not rest upon any palpable 
or generally recognized distinctions. The 
struggle to get within this hallowed circle 
is as keen and as favorable to the develop- 
ment of snobbishness as the struggle to 
acquire rank and social consideration in 
England. And thus Dr. Mayo can trans- 
fer to American conditions the same fund 
of satire which passes current in England 
with very little change of language. 


— We have no desire to attempt to write 
a review of ‘“‘ Never Again’’; but the 
statements we find here about the condi- 
tion of ** our best society ’’ we cannot allow 
to pass unnoticed. As far as we are able 
to make out the writer’s idea, it is that 
although we have in this country no gra- 
dations of rank, we have gradations of 
wealth, and-that one condition of things 
is as favorable as the other to the pro- 
duction of the snob. Acvordingly, the 
American snob is as well developed a type 
in this country, as the British snob is in 
England. Meantime the same social at- 
mosphere which produced the snob, pro- 
duces the aristocracy which he worships 
—in England a titled aristocracy, in this 
country an aristocracy of wealth. There 
is somewhere or other in our fortunate 
country, apparently in New York, a real 
aristocracy, an exclusive organization, a 
close corporation of men and women, who 
give the law to society, and look witha 
jealous eye on every one who attempts to 
intrude within the sacred limits. 


— Every one has heard of this aris- 
tocracy ; sometimes it is said to be found 
in New York, sometimes in Boston, some- 
tines in Philadelphia, and even in Cin- 
cinnati it is to be found also. The diffi- 
culty about it is that no one knows who 
cumposes it. Sometimes we are told that 
it is composed of old Puritan families, 
sometimes of old Huguenot families, some- 
times of old Cavalier families, sometimes 
of old Dutch families; but when we min- 
gle with the old Puritan set, or the old 
Huguenots, or the old Dutch, or the old 
Cavaliers, we find, strange to say, that the 
Cavaliers and the Dutch and the Hugue- 
nots and the Puritans are as much mixed 
together and confounded as if they all 
belonged to one and the same set, and 
could not tell each other apart. The 
grandson of the old Puritan has married 
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the daughter of a Knickerbocker, whose 
mother was nobody, and whose grand- 
father raised vegetables and strawberries 
on Long Island for the New York market. 
We have met Huguenots who had signs 
out as ** tonsorial artists,’’ and Cavaliers 
who were obliged to lobby for a living. 
Not many years ago we can remember be- 
ing at a dinner, and sitting next a “‘ sim- 
ple American gentleman,” of the type we 
justnow alluded to, who asked us to notice 
what an aristocratic assemblage was pres- 
ent. ‘* There,’’ said he, “ is ; where 
could you find in Europe a better exam- 
ple of the aristocrat?’’ Where indeed? 
His stately manners, his exclusiyeness, his 





evident elevation above the common herd, 
all pointed him out as one of a noble 
line, who traced their pedigree far back 
to the days when pedigrees began with 
the first ship-load of ancestors. Unfortu- 
nately, his grandfather had been what 
they call in England a green grocer. 
The notion of aristocracy, in those coun- 
tries in which the word had its origin, 
implies the notion of continuity—of the 
descent of political power from father to 
son, through a long line, and the pecu- 
liar congeries of virtues and vices which 
this continuity begets. The idea of there 
being an aristocracy in a country which 
has been for a hundred years doing its 
best tu eradicate even the possibility of the 
establishment of one, is rather ludicrous. 
But it becomes more ludicrous when we re- 
flect that this aristocracy must be based on 
wealth. As wealth hardly ever in this 
country remains in the same family for 
more than two generations—when this is 
not the case the family is always looked 
upon as remarkable—and as every gener- 
ation has on this account to begin de novo 
to earn its living, to mix with its fellows, 
to make use of them, to be made use of by 
them, to make money out of them, we 
see how extremely difficult any rigid sys- 
tem of exclusiveness would be. The fact 
is that, so far from being exclusive, Amer- 
ican society is the easiest in the world for 
anybody to get into, if he goes to work in 
the right way; and the right way is to 
have money enough to support the ex- 
pense. If there were any real exclusive- 
ness in American society, it would he 
found in the clubs; and yet any old club- 
man in New York will tell you, in confi- 
dence, that one of the great difficulties of 
club management consists in the fact that, 
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however exclusive may be the intentions 
of the founders of a club, those of their 
are sure to become less so. 
The club first becomes large by a legiti- 
mate increase of numbers, then; as soon 
as it has acquired a reputation, the fact 
that it is exclusive makes every one out- 
side, if he has money enough, desire to 
get in, and one by one they do get in. 
Dinners are given, the managers are con- 
ciliated ; we are all good-natured, and it 
is mucii easier to yield in such a matter 


successors 


than to refuse; after all, one more or less 
makes little difference ; and the result is 
that the club which began by being exclu- 
sive, ends by being noted for the very op- 
posite character. 
tory of numbers of clubs, and although 
there may be signs that the thing is chang- 
If there were 
any real exclusiveness in American society 


Such has been the his- 


ing, it has not changed yet. 


outside the clubs, it would be found in 
some ‘‘ set ’’ or other, in which the social 
forces found their most refined expression. 
But if there is any such set, we do not 
know where it is to be found. 
cratic societies—if there are indeed any 


In aristo- 


left anywhere—there is one infallible test 


of inclusion or exclusion—birth. But birth 
is a test in no society in America, nor is a 
college education, nor loyalty to the consti- 
tution, nor residence, nor age, nor height, 
nor any other arbitrary standard. 

— Are there such things in good 
American society as snobs? A snob, ac- 
cording to the great authority on this sub- 
ject, is one who ** meanly admires mean 
things’’; but this definition is so wide 
that we are lostin it. We must go to the 
lifelike portraits painted by Thackeray, 
rather than to his definition, for the real 
meaning of the word. The British snob 
is @ man or woman who worships rank, 
and worships it with naive openness, to 
the amusement of bystanders, not for 
what it is really worth, but with a stupid, 
idolatrous zeal, partly grovelling before 
it because it is powerful and he is weak, 
partly because he expects some return 


, 
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for his adoration, well knowing as he 
does that his god is after all human, and 
that human flattery must be mixed with 
reverence if his worship is to have its 
proper effect. Perhaps the most char- 
acteristic trait of the true snob is the con- 
trast between the feudalism of his ideal 
of the relation between himself and his 
superiors in station, and the vulgar com- 
mercial basts of the real relation and his 
natural life. 
much as anything makes Thackeray's de- 


It is this contrast which as 


scriptions and situations in the ‘* Book of 
Snobs ”’ so irresistibly amusing. But the 
what soil does he 
We know the British snob when 
we meet him, but by what traits are we 
He 
must meanly admire some mean thing, 
but it cannot be rank, because we have 
abolished rank. It mey ; but 
certainly, if it is money, he does not ex- 
hibit 


we 
should expect. 


American snob—on 
grow ? 


to recognize his American brother? 


may be in 


snobbishness in the 
The true snob is naive, 
but naiveté is not a common trait ia great 
Naiveté in New York or 
i thing to 


his way 


American cities. 
in Chicago would be as hard 
find as Artemus Ward ass 
archy *’ was in Canada. Among the qual- 
ities which are usually attributed to 
Americans are energy, eagerness to get 
rich, great self-complacency, and confi- 
dence. Deference and ven 
not of late years been virtues supposed to 
flourish at all on American But 
without social deference and veneration 
the British snob could not exist, 
lication of 

We may 


ired us ** mon- 


ition have 


soil. 


since it 
is his burlesque and misapj 
them which make him a sno! 
confidently appeal to any one who has 
rted from 


these shores to 


ever seen a real snob 
Great Britain to 
whether he did not seem like a fish out of 
water, as if he felt his exile from snob- 
dom dimly, in a ” way, 
through his whole system, and was gasp- 
ing for breath in the new atmosphere. 
Did he find a fellow-snob to take him by 
the hand? No; he must search many a 
long day before he finds one 


trans] 
say 


** sub-conscious 





we 


